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A Summer Stove 
of Unusual FF 
Convenience 


Your kitchen is really in- 
complete without a New 
Perfection Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook-Stove. 


Not only does this stove do 
anything that any other stove 
will do, but it does it quick- 
er, better, at less cost for fuel, 
with less trouble to you and 
all without perceptibly raising 
the temperature of the kitchen. 


Think what comfort and 
convenience it means tohavea 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


for summer cooking. Note the CABINET TOP for warming 
dishes and keeping cooked food hot. Also the drop shelves 
for holding anal cooking utensils, and bars for holding 
towels—features entirely new to oil-stoves. It is as substantial in 
appearance and as efficient in practice as the modern steel coal 
range. In convenience it far surpasses any other stove. Three 

sizes. Can be had with or without Cabinet Top. 

If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


The Rayo LAMP If you are 


troubled by 





flickering gas and —_ quar- 


terly bills for the same, get a Rayo Lamp—the best, 
handsomest and most economical light for a home. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Court of Appeals of the Distritt of Columbia. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, FRANK MORRISON, AND JOHN MITCHELL, 
APPELLANTS, 


THE BUCK’S STOVE AND RANGE COMPANY, APPELLEE. 


No. 1990. Decided November 2, 1909. 


Appeal by defendants from a decree of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, in Equity, No. 27,305, adjudging 
them guilty of contempt of court. Affirmed; 
Mr. Chief Justice Shepard dissenting. (For 
the opinion below, see 36 Wash. Law Rep., 
822.) 

Mr. J. H. Ralston, Mr. F. L. Siddons, 
and Mr. Alton B. Parker for the appellants. 

Mr. J. J. Darlington, Mr. Daniel Daven- 
port, and Mr. James M. Beck for the 
appellee. 

Mr. Justice Van Orsdel delivered the 
opinion of the Court: 

This cause was appealed from a decree 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia adjudging appellants guilty’ of 
contempt of court. For convenience, ap- 
pellants will be referred to hereafter as 
defendants and appellee as complainant. 

On the 19th day of August, 1907, a bill 


of complaint was filed by the complainant 
corporation in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia praying for an order 
of injunction restraining certain parties, 
among whom were these defendants, from 
conducting a boycott against the business 
of complainant. On the 18th day of De- 
cember, 1907, the temporary restraining 
order set forth in the petition herein was 
entered. 

The bond required by the court to be 
filed to indemnify the defendants against 
any damage they might sustain by reason 
of the order, was filed by complainant on the 
23d day of December, 1907. The tempo- 
rary restraining order, therefore, did not 
become effective until that date. There- 
after, evidence was taken by the respective 
parties, and, on hearing, the court, on 
March 23, 1908, entered a decree making 
the temporary injunction perpetual as to 
the original defendants. 
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From the final decree making the tem- 
porary injunction perpetual, an appeal was 
taken to this court. No supersedeas bond 
was given nor any action taken by the de- 
fendants to stay the judgment. On hear- 
ing, this court (33 App. D. C., 84: 37 Wash. 
Law Rep., 154) modified the decree to 
read as follows: 

“This cause came on to be heard on the tran- 
script of the record from the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, and was argued by counsel. 

“Ou consideration whereof, it is now here or- 
dered, adjudged, and decreed by this court that 
the decree of the said Supreme Court in this 
cause be, and the same is hereby modified and af- 
firmed as follows: It is adjudged, ordered, and 
decreed that the defendants, Samuel Gompers, 
Frank Morrison, John B. Lennon, James Duncan, 
John Mitchell, James O’Connell, Max Morris, 
Denis A. Hayes, Daniel J. Keefe, William D. Hu- 
ber, Joseph F. Valentine, Rodney L. Thixton, 
Clinton O. Buckingham, Herman C. Poppe, Ar- 
thur J. Williams, Samuel R. Cooper, and Edward 
L. Hickman, individually and as representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor, their and 
each of their agents, servants, and confederates, 
be, and they hereby are perpetually restrained 
and enjoined from conspiring or combining to 
boycott business or product of the complainant, 
and from threatening or declaring any boycott 
against said business or product, and from abet- 
ting, aiding, or assisting in any such boycott, and 
from directly or indirectly threatening, coercing, 
or intimidating any person or persons whomsoever 
from buying, selling, or otherwise dealing in com- 
plainant’s product, and from printing the com- 
plainant, its business, or product in the ‘We 
Don’t Patronize’ or ‘Unfair’ list of defendants in 
furtherance of any boycott against complainant’s 
business or product, and from referring, either in 
print or otherwise, to complainant, its business or 

roducts, as in said ‘We Don’t Patronize’ or ‘Un- 
air’ list in furtherance of any such boycott.’’ 


This cause arose out of the alleged dis- 
obedience by these defendants of the decree 
of the court below. On July 20, 1908, 
complainant filed a petition in the original 
cause in equity charging the defendants, 
Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, and 
John Mitchell with wilful and premeditated 
violations of both the temporary and per- 
petual injunctions, and with a total dis- 
regard of the same, and, in so doing, they 
are charged with acting in gross and wilful 
contempt of the authority of the court. 
The petition in full appears, post, p. 1049 
this issue. ; 

On the same day the petition in the 
present case was filed, a citation was issued 
requiring the defendants, on or before the 
8th day of September, 1908, to appear and 
show cause why they should not be ad- 
judged in contempt of the order and decree 
of the court. Within the time allowed, the 








defendants appeared and answered sepa- 
rately, substantially admitting the facts 
alleged in the petition in so far as they 
directly applied to them individually or 
collectively; but each specifically denying 
any intention to disregard or treat with 
contempt the decrees of the court. As we 
shall later observe, the answers, in the 
state of this record, become of little im- 
portance in the disposition of this appeal. 

A voluminous amount of evidence was 
taken by the respective parties. On hearing, 
the court entered the following decree: 


‘‘Now come the parties, by their attorneys, and 
the respondents, Samuel Gompers, Frank Morri- 
son, and John Mitchell, in their proper persons, and 
this cause having been submitted to the court on, 
to wit, the 17th day of November, A. D. 1908, 
upon the petition of the complainant for a rule 
upon the respondents, Samuel Gompers, Frank 
Morrison, and John Mitchell, to show cause why 
they should not be adjudged in contempt, the an- 
swers of the said respondents and the testimony 
taken thereunder, and after full argument by the 
solicitors of the parties, respectively, and the same 
having been duly considered by the court, it now 
finds the fact to be that, on or about the 24th day 
of January, 1907, while the injunction pendente 
lite of December 18, 1908, was, and was by them 
known to be, in force, the said respondents pub- 
lished and caused to be widely disseminated a 
paper signed by them, and which they caused to 
be accompanied by another paper, therein re- 
ferred to as an editorial from the February, 1908, 
FEDERATIONIST, which papers, in violation of the 
express mandates of the said injunction, made 
reference to the fact that a boycott had been de- 
clared against the complainant, its business, and 
its product, and that organized labor had asked 
its friends to use their influence and purchasing 
power in aid thereof, alleged that the said injunc- 
tion was an invasion of the liberty of the press and 
of free speech, and declared that it could not ‘com- 
pel union men or their friends to buy the Buck’s 
stoves and ranges,’ and that ‘for this reason the 
injunction will fail to bolster up the business of 
this firm, which it claims is so swiftly declining;’ 
that on or about the 25th day of January, 1908, 
the respondent, John Mitchell, in like violation of 
the said boycott, combined with sundry persons, 
acting in aid of and in conjunction with himself 
and others of the defendants, in calling attention 
to the said boycott and in giving notice that any 
one of the 300,000 members of the United Mine 
Workers of America who should purchase a stove 
of the complainant’s manufacture should be fined 
therefor and expelled from the said organization 
if the fine were not paid; that in April, 1908, when 
the permanent injunction of March 23d, 1908, was, 
and was by them known to be in full force, the 
respondents, Samuel Gompers and Frank Morrison 
in violation thereof, published in the said AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST and widely disseminated a 
letter signed by them and addressed to the nu 
merous state branches and central bodies of th« 
defendant, the American Federation of Labor 
requesting them to ‘bear in mind that an injunc 
tion issued by a court in no way compels labor or 
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labor’s friends to buy the product of the Van 
Cleave Buck’s Stove and Range Company, of St. 
Louis. Fellow-workers, be true and helpful to 
yourselves and to each other. Remember that 
united effort in the cause of right and justice must 
triumph;’ and the court further finds as a fact 
that the respondents, Samuel Gompers, Frank 
Morrison, and John Mitchell, are guilty of the 
several acts charged in paragraphs 17 and 26 of 
the ments Se that the said respond- 
ents Gompers and Morrison are guilty of the 
several acts charged in the 16th and 20th para- 
graphs of the said petition; that the respondent 
Morrison is guilty of the acts charged in the 25th 
paragraph of the said petition; and that the re- 
spondent Gompers is guilty of the several acts 
charged in the 19th, 21st, 22d, and 23d paragraphs 
thereof. 

‘And, the court being fully advised in the 
premises, it is by it, this 23d day of December, 
A. D. 1908, considered that the said respondents, 
Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, and John 
Mitchell, are guilty of contempt in their said dis- 
obedience of the plain mandates of the said in- 
junctions; and it is, therefore, ordered and ad- 
judged that the said respondent Frank Morrison 
be confined and imprisoned in the United States 
jail in the District of Columbia for and during a 
period of six months, that the said respondent 
John Mitchell be confined and imprisoned in the 
said jail for and during a period of nine months, 
and that the respondent Samuel Gompers be con- 
fined and imprisoned in the said jail for and dur- 
ing a period of twelve months, said imprisonment 
as to each of said respondents to take effect from 
and including the date of the arrival of said 
respective respondents at said jail.’’ 


From this judgment the case comes here 
on appeal. 

At the threshold of this inquiry, we are 
met with a motion filed by complainant to 
dismiss the appeal. This motion is based 
upon three grounds: first, that the judg- 
ment of the court below is reviewable by 
writ of error only, and not by appeal; 
second, that the record contains no bill of 
exceptions, agreed statement of facts, or 
other appropriate basis for review of the 
judgment in this court, and, third, that the 
appeal presents no case susceptible of re- 
view by this court upon the record therein. 

No bill of exceptions has been preserved 
or appears in the record. The case was 
brought here by the defendants upon the 
heory that the judgment decreeing them 
guilty of contempt is in the nature of an 
interlocutory order made in the original 
injunction proceedings, and that the case 
should come here for review on appeal as 
part of the equitable proceeding. The 
motion, therefore, primarily raises the ques- 
tion whether this case can be reviewed upon 
appeal or whether it should have come here 
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on error. Section 226 of the Code pro- 
viding for appeals to this court is as fol- 
lows: 

‘*Any party aggrieved by any final order, judg- 
ment, or decree of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or of any justice thereof, in- 
cluding any final order or judgment in any case 
heard on appeal from a justice of the peace, may 
appeal therefrom to the said Court of Appeals; 
and upon such appeal the Court of appeals shall 
review such order, judgment, or decree, and 
affirm, reverse, or modify the same as shall be 
just.” 


This provision of the Code embraces ap- 
peals in cases both at law and in equity, 
but it in ne way affects the character of 
record necessary to obtain a review in this 
court. The record in a law cause must 
still contain a bill of exceptions, or its 
equivalent, to bring before the court the 
evidence and rulings thereon of the court 
below. Ormsby v. Webb, 134 U. S., 47; 
Met. R. R. Co. v. District of Columbia, 
195 U. S., 322. The record, therefore, 
essential to properly present a law cause 
for review in this court, must be the same 
as if the case were brought upon writ of 
error instead of appeal. That being true, 
the general rule as to the preparation of 
the record applicable to the appeal of con- 
tempt cases in Federal courts will apply to 
this court. 

We are of the opinion that, under our 
practice, where the contempt is civil and 
the order adjudging contempt is made in 
the course of the original proceedings, the 
order may be treated as interlocutory, and 
may be considered asa part of such pro- 
ceedings, and so treated, either upon the 
appeal of the original cause or upon a 
special appeal. Hence, if the contention 
of counsel for defendants is correct, the 
order being one made in the original in- 
junction proceeding, if a civil contempt, 
would be appealable and reviewable in the 
same manner as the original cause. 

The mere fact, however, that the alleged 
contempt was brought to the attention of 
the court by petition of the complainant, 
and not upon complaint of the prosecuting 
officer of the Government, is immaterial in 
determining whether the process issued 
thereon is civil or criminal. We are not 
concerned with the manner in which the 
court’s attention was called to the offense, 
but with the proceedings after the court 
took cognizance thereof. 
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Blackstone (book 4, ch. 20), considering 

the general subject of crimes, treats con- 
tempt of court under the head of ‘‘summary 
convictions.’’ The only distinction he makes 
between contempts and other misdemeanors 
isin the manner in which they are prose- 
cuted. Enumerating the different species of 
contempt, he refers to— 
“those committed by parties to any suit or pro- 
ceeding before the court, as by disobedience of 
any rule or order made in the progress of a cause, 
by non-payment of costs awarded by the court 
upon a motion, or by non-observance of awards 
duly made by arbitrators or umpires after having 
entered into a rule for submitting to such deter- 
mination. Indeed, the attachment for most of this 
species of contempts, and especially for non-pay- 
ment of costs and non-performance of awards, is 
to be looked upon rather as a civil execution for 
the benefit of the injured party, though carried on 
in the shape of a criminal process for a contempt 
of the authority of the court. And therefore it 
hath been held that such contempts, and the 
process thereon, being properly the civil remedy 
of individuals fora private injury, are not released 
or affected by the general act of pardon.’’ 

It will be observed that the learned com- 
mentator is careful to limit civil contempts 
to the disobedience of orders made in the 
nature of civil execution for the benefit of 
the injured party. Thecommitment in such 
instances is upon civil process, and is coer- 
cive to compel obedience to the order. When 
the order is complied with, the restraint is 
atanend. We are not here confronted with 
sucha case. This is an alleged disobedience 
of a decree of injunction restraining the de- 
fendants from doing certain acts injurious 
to the complainant. It comes within the 
general classification of criminal contempts. 
The penalty is imposed by way of punish- 
ment, and is inflicted, not for the benefit of 
the complainant, but on behalf of the pub- 
lic to prevent a repetition of the offense in 
similar cases. 

In the leading case of Bassette v. W. B. 
Conkey Co., 194 U. S., 324, Mr. Justice 
Brewer, in distinguishing between civil and 
criminal contempts, quoted with approval 
from the opinion of Judge Sanborn of the 
Court of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit in In 
re Nevitt, 54 C. C. A., 622, 632; 117 Fed., 
448, 458, as follows: 

‘* Proceedings for contempts are of two classes, 
those prosecuted to preserve the power and vindi- 
cate the dignity of the courts and to punish for 
disobedience of their orders, and those instituted 
to preserve and enforce the rights of private parties 
to suits, and to compel obedience to orders and 
decrees made to enforce the rights and admin- 
ister the remedies to which the court has found 
them to be entitled. The former are criminal 


and punitive in their nature, and the Government, 
the courts, and the people are interested in their 
prosecution. The latter are civil, remedial, and 
coercive in their nature, and the parties chiefly 
in interest in their conduct and prosecution are 
the individuals whose private rights and reme- 
dies they were instituted to protect or enforce. 
Thompson vy. Railroad Co., 48 N. J. Eq., 105. 108; 
Hendryx v. Fitzpatrick (C. C.), 19 Fed. Rep., 810; 
Ex parte Culliford, 8 Barn., & C., 220; Rex. vy, 
Edwards, 9 Barn & C., 652; People v. Court of 
Oyer and Terminer, 101 N. Y., 245, 247; Phil- 
lips v. Welch, 11 Nev., 187, 190; State v. Knight, 
3 S. Dak., 509, 513; People v. McKane, 78 Hun, 
154, 160; 28 N. Y. Supp., 981; 4 Bl. Comm., 285; 
7 Am. & Eng. Ency. Law, 68. A criminal con- 
tempt involves no element ofepersonal injury. It 
is directed against the power and dignity of the 
court, and private parties have little if any interest 
in the proceedings for its punishment. But if the 
contempt consists in the refusal of the party or 
the person to do an act which the court has 
ordered him to do for the benefit or the advantage 
of a party to a suit or action pending before it, and 
he is committed until he complies with the order, 
the commitment is in the nature of an execution 
to enforce the judgment of the court, and the party 
in whose favor that judgment was rendered is the 
real party in interest in the proceedings.’’ 


The distinction between civil and criminal 
contempts seems to be that where the order 
of the court is made in a civil proceeding 
solely for the benefit of one of the parties 
litigant and is disobeyed by the other party 
to the suit, an order committing such party 
for contempt until he yields obedience to 
the order is a civil proceeding. Such are 
orders requiring the payment of money or 
the performing of some act for the benefit 
of the opposing litigant, and are not mat- 
ters in which the public is interested. 
Criminal contempts consist in such dis- 
obedience of the mandates or decrees of a 
court as constitute a defiance of the power 
and authority of the court. A disobedience 
or disregard of an order of injunction is 
usually treated as a criminal contempt. 

In the case of Phillips v. Welch, supra, 
the contempt consisted in the refusal of a 
party to obey a decree of injunction re- 
straining him and certain others from di- 
verting water from a stream to the damage 
of each other. The court in determining 
whether this constituted a civil or criminal 
contempt, said: 


“If the contempt consists in the refusal of a 
party to do something which he is ordered to do 
or the benefit or advantage of the opposite party, 
the process is civil and he stands committed till 
he complies with the order. The order in such 
case is not punitive, but coercive. If, on the other 
hand, the contempt consists in the doing of a for- 
bidden act, injurious to the opposite party, tue 
process is criminal and conviction is followed by 
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a penalty of fine or imprisonment, or both, which 
is purely punitive. In the former case the. private 
party alone is interested in the enforcement of the 
order, and the moment he is satisfied, the impris- 
onment terminates; in the latter case the State 
aloneis interested in the enforcement of the pen- 
alty. It is true the private party receives an inci- 
dental advantage from the infliction of the pen- 
alty, but it is the same sort of advantage precisely 
which accrues to the prosecuting witness in a case 
of assault and battery the advantage being that 
the punishment operates in terrorem, and by that 
means has a tendency to prevent a repetition of 
the offense. The principle of discrimination be- 
tween the civil and criminal process for contempt 
here indicated, though not expressly recognized 
in any of the cases that have fallen under our ob- 
servation, is entirely consistent with all the deci- 
sions, and is the only meansof rendering them 
consistent with each other. It may, therefore, be 
considered established by them.”’ 


In this case the contempt was held to be 
acriminal one. The court rendered a simi- 
lar decision in State v. Knight, 3 S. Dak., 
509, where the offense consisted in disobey- 
ing an order of injunction restraining the 
foreclosure of a mortgage. To the same 
effect are the following cases: Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. Co. v. Wheeling, 13 Grat. (Va.), 
57; Thompson v. Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 


48 N. J. Eq., 105; New Orleans v. Steam- 
ship Co., 20 Wall., 387; Warden v: Searles, 
i2i U. S.. 44. 


Both the Federal and State Courts have 
generally regarded the disobedience of an 
injunctive order, where the order does not 
involve the performance of some act for the 
exclusive benefit of a party litigant, asa 
criminal contempt, and have universally 
refused, in the absence of a bill of excep- 
tions, or its equivalent, appearing in the 
record, to consider the facts on appeal. A 
recent decision, strongly in point, is found 
in the case of Continental Gin Co. v. Mur- 
rey & Co., 162 Fed., 873, in which the 
Murrey Company brought suit against the 
Continental Gin Company in the Circuit 
Court for the District of Delaware, alleging 
infringement of patents. The Circuit Court 
entered an interlocutory decree against 
the Gin Company for an injunction and 
account. The injunction restrained de- 
fendants generally from making, using, or 
selling the articles with respect to which the 
infringement was alleged. Subsequently, 
on motion of the Murrey Company in the 
same proceeding, the plaintiffs in error 
were adjudged guilty of contempt for diso- 
bedience of the injunction and ordered to 
pay a fine of $250 to the United States, and 
$500 to the complainant as counsel fee and 
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the costs of the proceeding. The matter 
was brought to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
upon writ of error, but no bill of excep- 
tions appeared in the record. Mr. Justice 
Moody delivering the opinion of the court 
held that, while judgment in contempt may 
be reviewed in the Circuit Court of Appeals 
by writ of error, in the absence of the evi- 
dence adduced at the hearing of the con- 
tempt proceeding in the court below appear- 
ing in the record by bill of exceptions— 
‘‘there is no record in the proper sense of the word 
in which the assignment of error can be applied, 
and in the further absence of any finding of facts 
or special verdict or request for ruling upon the 
facts or upon questions of law, there is nothing 
left in the record to consider except the motion 
for attachment, the order to show cause, and the 
judgment.”’ 

The order finding the defendants guilty 
of contempt was not an interlocutory order 
in the injunction proceeding. It wasina 
separate action, one personal to the de- 
fendants, with the defendants on one side 
and the court vindicating its authority on 
the other. In Alexander v. United States, 
201 U. S., 217, a witness refused to answer 
certain questions and produce certain books, 
on the ground of immateriality, claiming 
immunity also under the Fifth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. The court 
overruled the objections, and ordered him 
to answer the questions and produce the 
books. The order left the witness no alter- 
native but te obey or answer for contempt. 
The court held that the order was inter- 
locutory in the original suit from which an 
appeal would not lie, but that if the wit- 
ness had been punished for contempt, it 
would constitute a separate, independent 
action from which an appeal would lie. 
In referring to this distinction, the court 
said: 

‘*This power to punish being exercised the matter 
becomes personal to the witness and a judgment 
astohim. Prior to that the proceedings are in- 
terlocutory in the original suit. This is clearly 
pointed out by Circuit Judge Van Deventer, disal- 
lowing an appeal from an order like those under 
review, in the case of Nelson v. United States (No. 
490), in error to the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the District of Minnesota. The learned 
judge said: ‘I am of opinion that the mere direc- 
tion of the court to the witnesses to answer the 
questions put to them and to produce the written 
evidence in their possession is not a final decision; 
that it more appropriately is an interlocutory 
ruling or order in the principal suit, and that if 
the witnesses refuse to comply with it, and the 
court then exercises its authority, either to punish 
them or to coerce them into compliance, that will 
give rise to another case or cases to which the 
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witnesses will be parties on the one hand and the 
Government as a sovereign vindicating the dignity 
and authority of one of its court's will be a party 
on the other hand.’ ”’ 


The offense here charged is a criminal 
one, from which an appeal will lie; but the 
failure to include in the record a bill of ex- 
ceptions or its equivalent closes the record 
so far as this inquiry is concerned, except 
as to the petition, answers, citation, and 
judgment. In the absence of a bill of ex- 
ceptions, we must presume that the evidence 
was sufficient to establish the truth of each 
charge contained in the petition, of which 
the trial justice found the defendants guilty. 
Our inquiry, therefore, is limited solely to 
questions of law. 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
charges contained in the petition. It ap- 
pears, among other things, that between 
the date when the court announced its de- 
cision granting the temporary injunction 
and the date of filing the bond required by 
the complainant, the defendants Gompers 
and Morrison advanced the issue and circu- 
lation of the January, 1908, edition of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and printed 
therein the name of complainant in the 
‘*Unfair’’ or ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list. 
For this, the trial justice found these de- 
fendants guilty of contempt. It is con- 
tended by counsel for defendants that the 
temporary restraining order did not become 
operative until the filing of the bond, and 
that, until the required undertaking had 
been filed, there could be no disobedience of 
the order. We need not express an opinion 
on this point. The defendants were found 
guilty of circulating through the AmErI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST, after the injunction 
became effective, the ‘‘Unfair’’ or ‘‘We 
Don’t Patronize” list with complainant’s 
name thereon, as published in the said 
January, 1908, and previous editions of that 
paper. It is charged, and found to be true 
by the trial court, that this circulation con- 
tinued up to the date of the filing of the 
petition in this cause. It is also charged in 
the petition, and found to be true, that the 
defendants Gompers and Morrison pub- 
lished and circulated through the AMERI 
CAN FEDERATIONIST articles calling the 
attention of the members of the American 
Federation of Labor and their friends 
throughout the country to the injunction 
issued by the court below in sucha manner 
as to cause their followers to disregard and 








disobey the same, the intended effect of 
which was to injure and interfere with com- 
plainant’s business and the sale of its prod- 
uct, and to restrain the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor and the pub- 
lic generally from patronizing the complain- 
ant and to continue and maintain the 
boycott against the business of complain- 
ant. The following expressions appear in 
the articles so published: 

‘* With all due respect to the court, it is impossi- 
ble for us to see how we can comply with all the 
terms of this injunction. This injunction 
can not compel union men or their friends to buy 
the Buck’s stoves and ranges. For this reason, the 
injunction will fail to bolster up the business of 
this firm, which it claims is so swiftly declining.’’ 

‘*Individuals, as members of organized labor, 
will still exercise the right to buy or not to buy the 
Buck’s stoves and ranges. It is an exemplification 
of the saying that ‘You can lead a horse to water, 
but you can’t make him drink,’ and more than 
likely these men of organized labor and their 
friends will continue to exercise their right to pur- 
chase or not purchase the Buck’s stoves and 
ranges.”’ 

‘“*The publication of The Buck’s Stove and 
Range Co. on the ‘ We Don’t Patronize’ list of the 
American Federation of Labor is only an incident 
in the history of the case. These stoves might 
have been left as severely alone by purchasers if 
they had never been mentioned on that list. It is 
not the matter of removing that firm from the list 
against which we primarily protest, it is this in- 
junction invading the freedom of the press.’’ 

‘*The temporary injunction issued by Justice 
Gould, of the Court of Equity, of the District of 
Columbia, in the (Van Cleave) Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company of St. Louis against the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, its officers and all others, 
has been made permanent. The case will now be 
carried to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 

‘‘It should be borne in mind that there is no 
law, aye, not even a court decision, compelling 
union men or their friends of labor to buy a Buck’s 
stove or range. No, not even to buy a Loewe bat.”’ 

‘Bear in mind that an injunction issued by a 
court in no way compels labor or labor’s friends 
to buy the product of the Van Cleave Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company of St. Louis. 

‘* Fellow-workers, be true and helpful to your- 
selves and to each other. Remember that united 
effort in cause of right and justice must triumph."’ 


It will be observed that in each of the 
above publications, the members of the 
American Federation of Labor and thei: 
friends are combined together. This is mos 
significant, and, in the conditions then ex- 
isting, was manifestly intended to encourage 
and counsel a continuation of the forbidden 
acts. 

It is charged in the petition that, on 
numerous occasions, while the injunctio: 
was in full force and effect, the defendant 














Gompers gave utterance to similar state- 
ments in public speeches, for example, in 
a speech delivered before a public gath- 
ering of working people on May 1, 1908, 
in the city of Chicago, Ill., Gompers said: 

“I might say just parenthetically about the hat- 
ters’ case that you are not now permitted to boy- 
cott the Loewe hats, but I want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that there is no law compelling 
you to wear a Loewe hat, nor has any judge 
issued a mandamus compelling you to buy a Loewe 
hat. That applies equally to Mr. Van Cleave’s 
stoves and ranges. And, by the way, I don’t know 
why you should buy any of that sort of stuff. I 
won’t; but that is a matter to which we can refer 
more particularly in our organizations.”’ 


In a public address to the working peo- 
ple of New York city on the 19th of April, 
1908, Gompers made the following state- 
ment: 

‘‘Of course, in the case of the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company, if I told you that the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company wasstill unfair, when 
I got back to Washington tomorrow, or some 
place where they say people play checkers with 
their noses—well, as I say, I am not prepared to 
tell you that these things are unfair. But there is 
no law, no court decision that compels you to buy 
them, nor does any law compel you to buy any- 
thing without the union label.’’ 

It was found by the court below to be a 
fact, not only that these statements were 
made as charged, but that they were made 
with the intent of inciting the membership 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
their friends to continue the boycott against 
the business of complainant in defiance of 
the decree of the court. The defendants 
having been found guilty of the offenses 
above charged, in the absence of the evi- 
dence from the record, the sole question 
left for us toconsider is whether, under the 
circumstances, they constitute contempt of 
court. 

It must be remembered that the injunc- 
tion affected directly and indirectly several 
millions of the people of the United States. 
The decree did not run alone against these 
defendants, but against about two million 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor throughout the country. Hence, 
it is proper to consider the effect of the 
acts of the defendants upon this member- 
ship and the persons who had been for- 
merly prevented by the boycott from 
patronizing the complainant. While these 


acts, if they had affected only the conduct 
of the defendants, or if the injunction had 
been against them alone, might not have 
amounted to more than a comment or criti- 
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cism of the action of the court, yet, if the 
remarks, when published, and uttered, 
were such as to tend to inflame their fol- 
lowers into a feeling of resentment to the 
decree of the court and lead to disobedience 
of its commands, the defendants would be 
chargeable with contempt for producing 
this result. Contempt may be committed 
by innuendo and insinuation. It may con- 
sist in maliciously saying or doing any- 
thing that will have a tendency to induce 
others to disregard the authority of the 
court. While the publications and utter- 
ances before us may not when literally in- 
terpreted, constitute a technical contempt, 
yet, if the manifest intent of the defend- 
ants was not only to disobey the order of 
the court themselves, but also to inspire 
their followers to do likewise, it may be 
regarded as a punishable contempt. We 
think it is this sort of an offense of which 
the defendants are here guilty. 

The boycott waged by the American 
Federation of Labor against the business of 
complainant had become so acute and ex- 
tensive that the terms ‘‘boycott,’’ ‘‘unfair,’’ 
and ‘‘we don’t patronize,’’ when used in 
connection with complainant’s name, had 
acquired such a significance to the organiza- 
tion and its friends that the mere printing 
or uttering of the name in that connection 
was a signal to the membership and their 
friends not to deal with the complainant or 
persons having business relations with it. 
As Mr. Justice Robb said in the opinion of 
this court in the former case (33 App. D. C., 
84), referring to the ‘‘Unfair’’ or ‘‘We 
Don’t Patronize’’ list: ‘‘ The court below 
found, and in this finding we concur, that 
this list in this case constitutes a talismanic 
symbol indicating to the membership of the 
Federation that a boycott is on and should be 
observed.’’ The mere mention of complain- 
ant’s name by these leaders in the columns of 
the FEDERATIONIST or on the public plat- 
form in connection with the expressions 
‘*‘boycott,’’ ‘‘unfair,’’ or ‘‘we don’t patron- 
ize’ might tend to influence many to disre- 
gard the decreeof the court, and thus become 
as effective notice to their followers as it had 
formerly been when published in the ‘‘Un- 
fair’’ or ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list. We 
are convinced that the acts charged were 
committed by the defendants for the express 
purpose of nullifying the order of the court, 
in the belief that they were technically 
avoiding the charge of contempt. The acts 
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of these defendants, taken as a whole, can 
produce in the mind of any reasonable per- 
son but one impression—a concerted, well- 
planned effort to encourage the membership 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
their friends to disregard and disobey the 
orders of the court, and to create among 
their followers and their sympathizers a 
lack of respect for the authority and dignity 
of the court. 

In paragraph eighteen of the petition, the 
defendant, John Mitchell, is charged with 
presiding over and taking part in the de- 
liberations of a convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America on the 25th of 
January, 1908, at which a resolution was 
adopted placing the product of the com- 
plainant on the ‘‘ Unfair” list, and fining 
any member of the organization five dollars 
for purchasing a stove manufactured by 
complainant; providing that for non-pay- 
ment of the fine, expulsion from the order 
should be imposed as a penalty. The de- 
fendant in his answer admits that he was 
present and presided over the convention, 
but disclaims any knowledge of either the 
consideration or passage of the resolution, 
until his attention was called to it by the 
filing of the petition herein. Upon this 
important issue of fact, owing to the absence 
of the evidence from the record, we must 
accept the conclusion of the trial justice as 
to the truth of these charges and the guilt 
of the defendant. 

The adoption of this resolution could 
accomplish but one end, the perpetuation 
and continuation of the boycott. A labor 
organization can conduct an unlawful boy- 
cott as effectually by compelling its own 
members to refrain from dealing with the 
party boycotted, as by coercing others into 
similar action. The wilful participation of 
the defendant being established, the act 
charged constituted a separate and com- 
plete offense, committed in open and brazen 
disobedience of the express commands of 
the court. 

In addition to finding the defendants 
guilty of the foregoing offenses as charged, 
they were also found. guilty of numer- 
ous other offenses charged in the petition. 
Since, however, the finding of guilt on the 
counts or charges above considered, is suf- 
ficient to support the judgment of the 
court, and the penalty imposed is not 
greater than could have been inflicted had 
they constituted the only offenses charged, 


it will not be necessary to consider the other 
offenses charged in the petition of which 
the defendants were found guilty. In a 
criminal proceeding where the accused is 
found guilty as charged under an indict- 
ment containing numerous counts, the 
judgment will not be reversed, though some 
of the counts are bad, if the good ones are 
sufficient to support the judgment. 

In Claasen v. United States, 142 U. S., 
140, where the defendant had been con- 
victed of embezzlement on five different 
counts, the court considered the first count, 
which it found to be sufficient to support 
the verdict, and refused to consider the 
other counts, stating: 


‘This count and the verdict of guilty returned 
upon it being sufficient to support the judgment 
and sentence, the question of the sufficiency of the 
other counts need not be considered. In criminal 
cases, the general rule, as stated by Lord Mans- 
field before the Declaration of Independence, is, 
‘that if there is any one count to support the ver- 
dict, it shall stand good, notwithstanding all the 
rest are bad.’ Peake v. Oldham, Cowper, 275, 276; 
Rex v. Benfield, 2 Bur., 980, 985. See, also, Grant 
v. Astle, 2 Doug., 722, 730. And it is settled law in 
this court, and in this country generally, that in 
any criminal case a general verdict and judgment 
on an indictment or information containing 
several counts can not be reversed on error, if any 
one of the counts is good and warrants the judg- 
ment, because, in the absence of anything in the 
record to show the contrary, the presumption of 
law is that the court awarded sentence on the good 
count only. Locke v. United States, 7 Cranch, 
339, 344; Clifton v. United States, 4 How., 242, 
250; Snyder v. United States, 112 U. S., 216; Bond 
v. Dustin, 112 U. S., 604, 609; 1 Bishop Crim. Pro., 
sec. 1015; Wharton Crim. Pl. & Prac., sec., 771. 
‘ In the case now before us . . . the 
jury did not return a general verdict against the 
defendant on all the counts, but found him guilty 
of the offenses charged in each of the five counts 
now in question. This being the case, and the 
sentence being to imprisonment for not less than 
five years nor more than ten, which was the only 
sentence authorized for a single offense under the 
statute on which the defendant was indicted, 
there is no reason why that sentence should not be 
applied to any one of the counts which was good.”’ 


Applying to the case at bar this whole- 
some rule in the enforcement of criminal 
law, the order of the court below finding 
the defendants guilty of the offenses herein 
considered, of the petition, is sufficient to 
support the penalty imposed by the court. 
Hence, further consideration of this branch 
of the case is unnecessary. 

That the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia has jurisdiction of contempt 
proceedings growing out of the disobedi- 
ence of its lawful orders will be conceded. 
But it is contended that the court below 
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exceeded its jurisdiction in entering the 
decree for the disobedience of which the de- 
fendants are held in contempt. On appeal 
this court modified that decree. It is in- 
sisted that the defendants are held for diso- 
bedience of those parts of the order of 
injunction which were, on appeal, elimi- 
nated. It is, therefore, urged that, inas- 
much as the portions of the decree elimi- 
nated were held to be an invasion of the 
constitutional rightsof free speech and a free 
press, under the First Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, the court 
was, therefore, without jurisdiction, and 
the portion of the decree thus eliminated 
was totally void and not binding upon these 
defendants. 

On the other hand, it is insisted by coun- 
sel for complainant that the court below 
had jurisdiction to hear and determine the 
injunction case and enter a decree therein 
restraining the defendants from continuing 
the boycott; that, having jurisdiction to 
enter such a decree, the modification thereof 
on appeal involved merely the correction 
of error, and can not affect the court’s 
jurisdiction; and that the decree became a 
final and binding judgment against the 
defendants until reversed or modified on 
appeal. 

On this point we find it unnecessary to 
express an opinion. As to the two specific 
offenses herein considered, the petition 
charges a direct violation of those provisions 
of the original decree which were on appeal 
afirmed and approved by this court. We 
need not, therefore, consider the effect of 
the alleged disobedience by the defendants 
of such parts of the original restraining 
order as were subsequently eliminated by 
us; hence, for the purposes of this case, we 
may dismiss all further reference to the 
First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

With great eloquence, counsel urged at 
bar the high character of the defendants 
and the distinguished position which they 
have attained among their fellow-men, as 
matters to be considered by us in reviewing 
the judgment of the court below. Such an 
argument might with propriety be addressed 
to the pardoning power, but the court 
should not be biased by such considerations, 

We have a deepsense of the far-reaching 
importance of this case. Three distin- 
guished citizens, leaders in a great cause 
for the improvement and uplift of their 
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fellow-men, with a larger following, prob- 
ably, than was ever marshalled under 
single leadership in any philanthropic 
movement, are at the bar of justice to 
answer the charge of disobedience of an 
order of a court of the United States. We 
are not unmindful of the high position 
which the defendants have attained, but 
their intelligence forbids any inference or 
conclusion that the acts charged were com- 
mitted by them in ignorance of their duty 
to the courts of their country; hence, that 
excuse can not be advanced with convincing 
force. 

The courts are the agencies appointed 
by the Constitution for dispensing justice 
and for the orderly adjudication of contro- 
versies arising from conflicting interests. 
There all must stand upon exact equality. 
The law knows no distinction. The rich 
and the poor, the intelligent and the igno- 
rant, irrespective of race or color, are en- 
titled to equal protection, and the scales of 
justice should be balanced without favor 
or prejudice. Government, in its most lib- 
eral form, is harsh; law is restrictive; but 
organized government must exist for the 
preservation of society. Hence, whether 
just or unjust, correct or incorrect, the 
mandates of its appointed agencies can not 
be subjected to individual disrespect and 
disobedience. The sole question before 
us is the guilt or innocence of the defend- 
ants. The high distinction which they 
have attained, the fairness or unfairness of 
the Buck’s Stove and Range Company and 
thelarger organization to which it belongs, 
the National Manufacturers’ Association, 
are not matters to be. here considered. 
Neither are we, as a court of review, per- 
mitted to modify or extenuate the extreme 
penalty imposed. These matters, as we 
have suggested, may be presented properly 
to the officer vested with authority to com- 
mute or pardon. 

Individual interests dwindle into insig- 
nificance when compared with the higher 
principle involved in this cause. The funda- 
mental issue is whether the constitutional 
agencies of government shall be obeyed or 
defied. The mere fact that the defendants 
are the officers of organized labor in 
America, lends importance to the cause 
and adds to the gravity of the situation, 
but it should not be permitted to influence 
the result. If an organization of citizens, 
however large, may disobey the mandates 
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of the courts, the same reasoning would 
render them subject to individual defiance. 
The one has no greater rights in the eyes 
of the law than the other. Both are sub- 
ject to the law, and neither are above it. 

The inherent power of the court to pre- 
serve an orderly administration of its 
affairs, and to enforce its orders and de- 
crees, has always been recognized. In 
many instances, as in the case at bar, pun- 
ishment for contempt is the only means by 
which the court can enforce its lawful de- 
crees. With a proper exercise of this 
power, the purpose of its creation and or- 
ganization is made effective; without it, it 
would become an impotent and a useless 
adjunct of government. Ifa citizen, though 
he may honestly believe that his rights 
have been invaded, may elect when, and to 
what extent, he will obey the mandates of 
the court and the requirements of the law 
as interpreted by the court, instead of pur- 
suing the orderly course of appeal, not 
only the courts, but government itself, 
would become powerless, and society would 
soon be reduced to a state of anarchy. 

The judgment is affirmed with costs, and 
it is so ordered. Affirmed. 


Mr. Justice Robb, concurring: 

I concur in the opinion and conclusion 
of Mr. Justice Van Orsdel and desire to add 
but a word on one point. The contention 
is put forward that the opinion of the 
learned justice who awarded sentence be- 
low should be considered here, and that if 
it is it will appear therefrom that the find- 
ing of guilt and the fixing of punishment 
were based upon conduct of the defendants 
antecedent to the issuance of the restrain- 
ing order. I agree with Mr. Justice Van 
Orsdel that we are not at liberty to con- 
sider that opinion on this appeal. As- 
suming, however, that it is properly before 
us it seems to me clear that unless it is 
given a forced and unreasonable construc- 
tion it will not sustain the above con- 
tention. 

After a recital of acts tending to show 
predetermination to violate the injunction 
the learned justice below said: 

‘*Having in mind what may be in the foregoing 
delineation which indicates that either of the 
three respondents did before the issuance of the 
injunction deliberately determine to wilfully 
violate it and did counsel others to do the same, 
let us now turn to their sayings and doings since 
the decision of Mr. Justice Gould was formally 
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announced, and the order of injunction itself put 
into technical operation by the giving of the in- 
junction bond.”’ 

This language, to my mind, conclusivel; 
shows that the conduct of the defendants 
antedating the injunction was considered 
only on the question of intent, which the 
court was entirely justified in doing. To 
hold otherwise would be to convict the 
court of ignorance of the law in holding the 
defendants guilty of violating an injunction 
long before it was issued. 


Mr. Chief Justice Shepard, dissenting: 

Iam unable to concur in affirming the 
decree appealed from, for reasons which I 
shall state as briefly as I can. 

1. As regards the conclusion that this 
proceeding must be regarded as criminal 
solely, and in consequence that the evidence 
upon which the conviction rests can not be 
considered, because not presented in a bill 
of exceptions reserved on the hearing, I 
will content myself with saying that I am 
not clearly convinced that it must be so re- 
garded. The complaint was made by the 
complainant on whose behalf the injunc- 
tion had been granted and for its own re- 
dress. No fine was imposed on behalf of 
the United States. The relief sought in the 
original bill was not pecuniary. The punish- 
ment by imprisonment for disobedience of 
the writ was the only way in which the re- 
lief sought coyld be secured. For these 
reasons the proceeding might well be re- 
garded as ancillary to the main suit, the 
order as one entered in execution of the de- 
cree made therein, and therefore the 
evidence might not only be taken but con- 
sidered also in accordance with the practice 
in equity cases, notwithstanding the fact 
that the language contained in the opinion 
of the trial justice and the unusual severity 
of his sentence indicated that he re- 
garded the proceeding as punitory and not 
remedial. 

2. Assuming that the proceeding is crimi- 
nal in its nature, there being no bill of ex- 
ceptions, the presumption follows that the 
allegations of the complaint found to be 
true were supported by satisfactory evi- 
dence. Whether the record of complaint 
and decree upon which the case has been 
considered may be supplemented by the 
opinion of the court, filed in the cause and 
made a part of the record, is a question that 
will be considered later. 

















The complaint consists of twenty-six 
paragraphs. It has been ordered to be 
printed in the report of the case, and need 
not be repeated or summarized. An exami- 
nation of it will show that the first fifteen 
paragraphs charge conduct and language 
used by respondents in public meetings, 
long antedating the commencement of the 
original suit, some occurring in the year 
1897 and long before any controversy had 
arisen. The sixteenth paragraph is the 
first that charges any act subsequent to the 
order for the injunction, and in disobedience 
thereof the order was announced December 
17, 1907, and entered on December 18th, 
directing the injunction to issue upon the 
execution of a bond in the usual form by the 
complainant. The order was to the effect 
that the injunction ‘‘ shall be in full force, 
obligatory, and binding upon the defend- 
ants,’’ etc., provided the complainant shall 
first execute the necessary bond. This 
order was in compliance with equity rule 
42 of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, which makes the execution and 
approval of the bond a ‘‘ precedent con- 
dition.’’ 

This bond was not given until December 
23d. The specific charge is that after the 
granting of the order and before the giving 
of the bond, the respondents Gompers and 
Morrison hastened to deposit in the mails 
the already printed January number of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, which con- 
tained the publication of complainant’s 
name in the ‘‘unfair list.’’ It is not 
charged that any subsequent issue of the 
journal contained a similar publication. 
Some general allegations respecting the 
circulation of the January number of the 
journal are too vague to form the founda- 
tion of a criminal charge and conviction. 
The gist of the charge is this ‘‘ rushing’’ 
of the journal in the mails between De- 
cember 17th and 23d. The decree con- 
victing the respondents can not be sup- 
ported on this charge because the order for 
the injunction did not become operative 
and effective before compliance with the 
precedent condition. 

In the earlier equity practice an injunc- 
tion was issued without bond, and was, 
therefore, effective from the moment of 
granting the order. In such case if an in- 
junction was improvidently granted, the 
defendant had no redress for the injuries 
he might sustain thereby. To remedy the 
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great mischief resulting from this practice 
courts of equity began to require bonds 
when in their discretion it seemed just to 
do so. But modern statutes and rules of 
court authorized by statute have, in gen- 
eral, gave much farther and required bonds 
as conditions precedent to the taking effect 
of the order. Equity rule 42 is one of these. 
Adopted by express authority of Congress, 
it has all the force of a statute. Until the 
bond be given, the order for the injunction 
is clearly inoperative, without effect or ob- 
ligation. This has been held by the court 
which promulgated the rule. Lamon v. 
McKee, 7 Mackey. 

This question was reconsidered by this 
court in a recent case and the same conclu- 
sion reached. Drew v. Hogan, 21 App. D. 
C., 55-62. Similar statutes and rules have 
received the same construction throughout 
the country. Clark v. Hoome’s Exrs., 2 
Hen. & Munf. (Va.), 23; Winston v. Nay- 
son, 113 Mass., 411-421; Diehlev. Frieston, 
37 Ohio St., 473; Elliott v. Osborne, 1 
Cal., 391; State ex rel. v. Commissioners, 
35 Kan., 150-155; State ex rel. Wilson v. 
Commissioners, 42 Kan., 739-748; Van 
Fleet v. Stout, 44 Kan., 523, 525; Pell v. 
Lander, 8 B. Mon., 554, 556; Davis v. 
Dixon, 1 How. (Miss.), 64-67; State ex 
rel. Downing v. Greene, 48 Nebr., 327- 
332; Marlatt v. Perrine, 17 N. J. Eq., 49- 
51; Lowton v. Richardson, 115 Mich., 12; 
Carpenter v. Keating, 10 Abbott Pr. N. S., 
223. 

3. Coming now to the remaining para- 
graphs, excepting that relating to the 
respondent, John Mitchell, I find that they 
contain references to the effect of the in- 
junction, in an ‘‘urgent appeal’’ to the 
friends of the labor organization to aid with 
funds in the prosecution of an appeal from 
the order, as well as declarations in speeches 
made in public meetings. In the view of 
my brethren these show an express con- 
tempt of the court granting the injunction, 
as well as an attempt to incite others to 
disobey it. There is no allegation that any 
act enforcing the boycott which had been 
enjoined, has been committed by the re- 
spondents or any of their adherents. So far 
as it was declared that the injunction did 
not compel anyone to purchase the goods 
of the complainant, the declaration was the 
statement of a fact. The language was in 
bad taste, under all the circumstances, but 
seems to have been directed to the 
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assertion of the right of free speech and 
free publication for which the respondents 
were then and are now contending. Had 
these publications and speeches been fol- 
lowed by acts renewing or continuing the 
boycott, as that had been defined by this 
court, I grant that they might have been 
considered as circumstances, among others, 
tending to show that they were intended 
to incite others to disobey the injunction. 
That they were not so regarded by those 
so completely under the influence of the 
respondents, affords some inference that 
they were not so intended. 

The last paragraph (26) is so general and 
vague that it can not form a sufficient 
foundation for a judgment of conviction 
of crime. It seems to be the statement of 
a general conclusion from the facts pre- 
viously charged, in the nature of a gen- 
eral conclusion of an ordinary common law 
indictment. 

In the opinion of the majority of the 
court it is substantially conceded that some 
of the charges in the complaint of which 
respondents were found guilty do not show 
anything done in disobedience of the writ. 
They say: 

“In addition to finding the defendants guilty of 
the foregoing offenses as charged, they were also 
found guilty of numerous other offenses charged 
in the petition. Since, however, the finding of 
guilt on the counts or charges above considered, 
is sufficient to support the judgment of-the court, 
and the penalty imposed, is not greater than 
could have been inflicted had they constituted the 
only offenses charged, it will not be necessary to 
consider the other offenses charged in the petition 
of which the defendants were found guilty. In a 
criminal proceeding where the accused is found 
guilty as charged under an indictment containing 
numerous counts, the judgment will not be re- 
versed, though some of the counts are bad, if the 
good ones are sufficient to support the judgment.” 

Assuming the analogy between the two 
cases as stated, the general doctrine is in ac- 
cordance with the law as laid down bythe Su- 
preme Court of the United States in Claasen 
v. U.S., 142 U. S., 140-146, and other cases. 
But the presumption of law that in such a 
case the sentence was on the good count 
solely, can only be indulged ‘‘in the absence 
of anything in the record to show the con- 
trary.’’ It is very clear that the presump- 
tion can not be indulged if we can be 
permitted to consider the opinion of the 
learned justice, who awarded the sentence. 
That opinion has been made a part of the 
transcript in accordance with Paragraph F, 
Rule V of this court, and is found in the 
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printed record of which it fills 54 pages 
It undertakes a recital of all the facts found 
under two heads, entitled as follows: ‘‘Con 
ditions Anteceding the Injunction,’’ and 
**Since the Injunction.’’ The statement oi 
antecedent conditions covers 31 of the 54 
pages. This opinion shows conclusively 
that the finding of guilt, and the extreme 
severity of the punishment were based upon 
the antecedent conduct and declarations of 
the defendants, as well as upon those in the 
paragraphs or counts aforesaid. In my 
judgment justice demands that this opinion 
be considered as what it is, namely, the 
special findings of fact on which the decree 
is founded and by which it must be tested. 

5. The complaint states one specific 
charge of violation of the injunction by the 
respondent Mitchell alone, namely, his pre- 
siding over and participating in a meeting 
of the United Mine Workers of America in 
Indianapolis on June 25, 1908, and approv- 
ing a resolution then and there adopted 
reciting the controversy between the com- 
plainant and ‘‘Organized Labor,’’ and im- 
posing a fine of $5 upon any member who 
shall thereafter purchase a stove of com- 
plainant’s manufacture. This was an act 
violating both the original and the modified 
decree for injunction, that was then in force. 
It appears, however, from the findings of 
fact in the opinion aforesaid, relating to the 
defendant Mitchell that the court took into 
consideration certain other acts and declara- 
tions of said Mitchell. These comprise 
statements made in a book published by 
him in 1903, declarations in a speech made 
before the National Civic Federation, De- 
cember 13, 1901, to the effect that if a 
court should ‘‘enjoin him from doing some- 
thing he had a legal constitutional, and 
moral right to do, he would violate the in- 
junction;’’ and his affixing his signature to 
the ‘‘urgent appeal’’ before mentioned. 

When we consider the severity of the 
sentence of Mitchell, I think it impossible 
to say that it was not founded in part upon 
the foregoing declarations which long ante- 
dated the controversy with the complainant. 

Upon the assumption that each and all 
of the defendants committed some acts in 
violation of the injunction, both as origi- 
nally issued and as modified on appeal, I 
am of the opinion that the decree should be 
reversed and the case remanded for trial 
upon evidence confined to the real question 
involved. 














6. There is another and stronger reason 
for my dissent so far as the respondents 
Gompers and Morrison are involved. The 
specific acts charged against them relate 
wholly to declarations and publications 
which violated the preliminary injunction 
as issued. I have heretofore expressed the 
opinion that so much of the injunction 
order was null and void, because opposed 
to the constitutional prohibition of any 
abridgment of the freedom of speech or of 
the press. 33App. D. C., p. 129. Subse- 
quent reflection has confirmed the views 
then expressed. I concede that the court 
had jurisdiction of the subject-matter of 
the controversy and of the parties, but I 
can not agree that a decree rendered in 
excess of the power of the court—a power 
limited by express provision of the. Con- 
stitution—is merely erroneous and not 
absolutely void. That proposition is met 
and conclusively disposed of by Mr. Justice 
Miller in Ex Parte Lange, 18 Wall., 163- 
175. I quote therefrom as follows: 


‘* But it has been said that conceding all this the 
judgment under which the prisoner is now held 
is erroneous, but not void; and as this court can 
not review that judgment for error, it can dis- 
charge the prisoner only when it is void. But we 
do not concede the major premise in this argu- 
ment. A judgment may be erroneous and not 
void, and it may be erroneous Jecause it is void. 
The distinctions between void and merely void- 
able judgments are very nice, and they fall under 
the one class or the other, as they are regarded 
for different purposes. It is no answer to say that 
the court had jurisdiction of the person of the 
prisoner and of the offense under the statute. It 
by no means follows that these two facts make 
valid, however erroneous it may be, any judgment 
the court may render in such case.’’ 


In a later case the same justice said: 


‘* When, however, a court of the United States 
undertakes by its process of contempt to punish a 
man for refusing to comply with an order which 
that court had no authority to make, the order it- 
self being without jurisdiction, is void, and the 
order punishing for contempt is equally void.’ 
Ex parte Fisk, 113 U. S, 713-718. To the same 
effect are In re Snow, 120 U. S., 274-285; In re 
Ayres, 123 U. S., 443-485; Hans Nielsen, petitioner, 
131 U. S., 176-183; Windsor v. McVeagh, 93 U.S., 
274, 283. 

In Nielsen’s case Mr. Justice Bradley 
stated the rule here contended for as follows: 


‘It is difficult to see why a conviction and pun- 
ishment under an unconstitutional law is more 
violative of a person’s constitutional rights, than 
an unconstitutional conviction and punishment 
under a valid law. In the first case, it is true, the 
court had no authority to take cognizance of the 
case; butin the other, it had no authority to render 
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judgment against the defendant. This was the case 
of ex parte Lange, where the court had authority 
to hear and determine the case, but we held that 
it had no authority to give the judgment it did. 
It was the same in the case of Snow; the court had 
authority over the case, but we held that it had 
no authority to give judgment against the prisoner. 
He was protected by a constitutional provision, 
securing to him a fundamental right. It was not a 
case of mere error in law, but a case of denying to 
a person a constitutional right.’’ See, also, In re 
Frederick, 149 U. S., 70-76; In re Bonner, 151 
U. S., 242-256. 


Convinced that the court was without 
authority to make the only order which the 
defendants Gompers and Morrison can be 
said to have disobeyed, I can have no other 
opinion than that the decree should be re- 
versed. 


The petition is as follows: 


‘* The petition of The Buck’s Stove & Range Com- 
pany respectfully shows to the court as follows: 


I, 


**It is a body corporate, organized and existing 
under the laws of the State of Missouri. 


II. 

‘Heretofore, to wit, the 19th day of August, 
A. D. 1907, your petitioner filed in this cause its 
original bill of complaint, naming as defendants, 
among others, Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, 
and Jobn Mitchell, whoduly answered the bill and 
afterwards filed an amended answer to the same, 
both the said answer and the amended answer being 
made jointly by them and their co-defendants. 

‘‘This cause came on to hearing on an applica- 
tion for a temporary injunction, and thereafter, 
to wit, the 18th day of December, A. D. 1907, after 
full hearing, the court, upon consideration of the 
said application for an injunction pendente lite, 
and of the evidence submitted with respect thereto, 
passed and entered in this cause its order enjoining 
and restraining the defendants, the said Samuel 
Gompers, Frank Morrison and John Mitchell in- 
cluded, from interfering with the plaintiff in the 
conduct of its business, the said order being in 
terms as follows: 

‘**This cause coming on to be heard upon the 
petition of the complainant for an injunction 
pendente lite as prayed in the bill, and the de- 
fendants’ return to the rule to show cause issued 
upon the said petition. having been argued by the 
solicitors for the respective parties, and duly con- 
sidered, it is thereupon by the court, this 18th day 
of December, A. D. 1907, ordered that the de- 
fendants, The American Federation of Labor, 
Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, John B. Len- 
non, James Duncan, John Mitchell, James O’Con- 
nell, Max Morris, Denis A. Hayes, Daniel J. 
Keefe, William D. Huber, Joseph F. Valentine, 
Rodney L. Thixton. Clinton O. Buckingham, 
Herman C. Poppe, Arthur J. Williams, Samuel 
R. Cooper and Edward L. Hickman, their and 
each of their agents, servants, attorneys, con- 
federates, and any and all persons acting in aid 
of or in conjunction with them or any of them be, 
and they hereby are, restrained and enjoined 
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until the final decree in said cause from conspir- 
ing, agreeing or combining in any manner to re- 
strain, obstruct or destroy the business of the 
complainant or to prevent the complainant from 
carrying on the same without interference from 
them or any of them, and from interfering in any 
manner with the sale of the product of the com- 
plainant’s factory or business by defendants, or 
by any other person, firm or corporation; and 
from declaring or threatening any boycott against 
the complainant, or its business, or the product of 
its factory, or against any person, firm or corpora- 
tion engaged in handling or selling the said prod- 
uct, and from abetting, aiding or assisting in 
any such boycott, and from printing, issuing, 
publishing, or distributing through the mails, or 
in any other manner any copy or copies of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, or any other printed or 
written newspapers, magazine, circular, letter or 
other document or instrument whatsoever, which 
shall contain or in any manner refer to the name 
of the complainant, its business or its product, in 
the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize,’’ or the ‘‘Unfair’’ list 
of the defendants, or any of them, their agents, 
servants, attorneys, confederates, or other person 
or persons acting in aid of or in conjunction with 
them or which contains any reference to the com- 
plainant, its business or product in connection 
with the term ‘‘Unfair’’ or with the ‘‘We Don’t 
Patronize”’ list, or with any other phrase, word or 
words of similar import, and from publishing 
or otherwise circulating, whether in writing or 
orally, any statement, or notice, of any kind or 
character whatsoever, calling attention to the 
complainant’s customers, or of dealers or trades- 
men, or the public, to any boycott against the 
complainant, its business or its product, or that 
the same are, or were, or have been declared to be 
‘Unfair,’’ or that it should not be purchased or 
dealt in or handled by any dealer, tradesman, or 
other person whomsoever, or by the public, or any 
representation or statement of like effect or im- 
port, for the purpose of, or tending to, any injury 
to or interference with the complainant’s business, 
or with the free and unrestricted sale of its prod- 
uct, or of coercing or inducing any dealer, person, 
firm or corporation, or the public, not to purchase, 
use, buy, trade in, deal in, or have in possession 
stoves, ranges, heating apparatus, or other product 
of the complainant, and from threatening or in- 
timidating any person or persons whomsoever 
from buying, selling, or otherwise dealing in the 
complainant’s product, either directly, or through 
orders, directions or suggestions to committees, 
associations, officers, agents or others, for the per- 
formance of any such acts or threats as hereinabove 
specified, and from in any manner whatsoever im- 

eding, obstructing, ‘interfering with or restrain- 
ing the complainant’s business, trade or commerce, 
whether in the State of Missouri, or in other States 
and Territories of the United States, or elsewhere 
wheresoever, and from soliciting, directing, aid- 
ing, assisting or abetting any person or persons, 
company or corporation to do or cause to be done 
any of the acts or things aforesaid. 

‘**And it is further ordered by the court that 
this order shall be in full force, obligatory and 
binding upon the said defendants, and each of 
them, and their said officers, members, agents, 
servants, attorneys, confederates, and all persons 
acting in aid of or in conjunction with them, upon 
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the service of a copy thereof upon them or their 
solicitors or solicitor of record in this cause; pro- 
vided the complainant shall first execute and file 
in this cause, with a surety or sureties to be ap- 
proved by the court or one of the justices thereof, 
an undertaking to make good to the defendants 
all damage by them suffered or sustained by rea- 
son of wrongfully and inequitably suing out this 
injunction, and stipulating that the damages may 
be ascertained in such manner as the justice of 
this court shall direct, and that, on dissolving the 
injunction, he may give judgment thereon against 
the principal and sureties for said damages in the 
decree itself dissolving the injunction. 

** “(Signed) ASHLEY M. GOULD, Justice.’ 

‘*Thereafter, to wit, the 23d day of December, 
A. D. 1907, an undertaking, in manner and form 
as required in and by the said order, was entered 
into and given by the petitioner, and was filed in 
the cause and approved by the court, whereupon 
the said order restraining and enjoining the de- 
fendants, the said Samuel Gompers, Frank Morri- 
son, and John Mitchell, included, became 
operative, binding, and effective, of which the de- 
fendants, the said Samuel Gompers, Frank Morri- 
son, and John Mitchell, included, then and there 
had notice. 

III. 


‘Thereafter evidence was taken on behalf of the 
plaintiff and of the defendants, and the cause duly 
came on for hearing upon the pleadings and the 
evidence, and having been duly considered, a 
final decree was entered in this cause, to wit, the 
23rd day of March, A. D. 1908, perpetually re- 
straining and enjoining the defendants, the said 
Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, and John 
Mitchell included, from conspiring, agreeing or 
combining to restrain, obstruct or destroy the 
business of the complainant, and from interfering 
in any manner with the sale of the product of the 
complainant’s factory, and from doing other 
things, performing or committing other acts more 
fully set out in the said decree which, in terms, is 
as follows: 

“In the Supreme Court of 
Columbia. 
No. 27,305. Equity. 
The Buck’s Stove & Range Company 
vs. 
The American Federation of Labor et al. 
Final Decree. 


the District of 


‘**The above-entitled cause coming on at this 
time for final hearing, and having been submitted 
to the court by the respective parties, through 
their solicitors, upon the pleadings and the evi- 
dence, and having been duly considered, it is 
thereupon by the court this 23rd day of March, 
A. D. 1908, adjudged, ordered and decreed that 
the defendants, The American Federation of 
Labor, Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, John B, 
Lennon, James Duncan, John Mitchell, James 
O’Connel!, Max Morris, Denis A. Hayes, Daniel J. 
Keefe, William D. Huber, Joseph F. Valentine, 
Rodney L. Thixton, Clinton O. Buckingham, 
Herman C. Poppe, Arthur J. Williams, Samuel R. 
Cooper and Edward L,. Hickman, their and each 
of their agents, servants, attorneys, confederates, 
and any and all persons acting in aid of or in con- 
junction with them or any of them be, and they 

ereby are perpetually restrained and enjoined 
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from conspiring, agreeing or combining in any 
manner to restrain, obstruct or destroy the busi- 
ness of the complainant, or to prevent the com- 
plainant from carrying on the same without in- 
terference from them or any of them, and from 
interfering in any manner with the sale of the 
product of the complainant’s factory or business 
by defendants, or by any other person, firm or 
corporation, and from declaring or threatening 
any boycott against the complainant, or its busi- 
ness, or the product of its factory, or against any 
person, firm or corporation engaged in handling 
or selling the said product, and from abetting, 
aiding or assisting in any such boycott, and 
from printing, issuing, publishing, or distrib- 
uting through the mails, or in any other man- 
ner any copies or copy of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, or any other printed or written 
newspaper, magazine, circular, letter or other docu- 
ment or instrument whatsoever, which shall con- 
tain or in any manner refer tothe name of the com- 
plainant, its business or its product in the ‘‘We 
Don’t Patronize’’ or the ‘‘Unfair”’ list of the de- 
fendants, or any of them, their agents, servants, 
attorneys, confederates, or other person or per- 
sons acting in aid of or in conjunction with them 
or which contains any reference to the complain- 
ant, its business or product in connection with 
the term ‘‘Unfair’’ or with the ‘‘We Don’t Patron- 
ize’ list, or with any other phrase, word or words 
of similar import, and from publishing or other- 
wise circulating whether in writing or orally, any 
statement, or notice, of any kind or character 
whatsoever, calling attention to the complain- 
ant’s customers, or of dealers or tradesmen, or 
the public, to any boycott against the complain- 
ant, its business or its product, or that the same 
are, or were, or have been declared to be ‘‘Un- 
fair,’’ or that it should not be purchased or dealt 
in or handled by any dealer, tradesman, or other 
person whomsoever, or by the public, or any rep- 
resentation or statement of like effect and import, 
for the purpose of, or tending to, any injury to or 
interference with the complainant’s business, or 
with the free and unrestricted sale of its product, 
or of coercing or inducing any dealer, person, 
firm, or corporation, or the public, not to pur- 
chase, use, buy, trade in, deal in, or have in pos- 
session stoves, ranges, heating apparatus, or other 
product of the complainant, and from threatening 
or intimidating any person or persons whomso- 
ever from buying, selling, or otherwise dealing in 
the complainant’s product, either directly, or 
through orders, directions or suggestions to com- 
mittees, associations, officers, agents, or others, for 
the performance of any such acts or threats as 
hereinabove specified, and from in any manner 
whatsoever impeding, obstructing, interfering 
with or restraining the complainant’s business, 
trade or commerce, whether in the State of Mis- 
souri, or in other States and Territories of the 
United States, or elsewhere wheresoever, and from 
soliciting, directing, aiding, assisting or abetting 
any person or persons, company or corporation to do 
or cause tobe doneanyoftheacts orthingsaforesaid. 

“*And it is further adjudged, ordered and de- 
creed that the complainant recover against the 
defendants the cost of this suit, to be taxed by the 
clerk, and that it have execution therefor as at law. 

** «(Signed ) Harry M. CLABAUGH, 
Chief Justice.’ 


IV. 

“And upon the entering of the said final decree, 
the defendants, the said Samuel Gompers, Frank 
Morrison, and John Mitchell included, noted an 
appeal therefrom to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia and perfected the said ap- 
peal by filing a bond for costs, which was aul 
approved by the court, but did not file a super- 
sedeas bond or in any manner supersede or stay 
the said decree, and it is still in full force and 
effect and binding upon the said defendants and 
each of them, the said Samuel Gompers, Frank 
Morrison and John Mitchell included. 

V. 

‘*Reference is hereby made to the original bill 
and exhibits filed in support of the same, the an- 
swer and amended answer of the defendants, the 
testimony taken on both sides, the original order 
restraining and enjoining the defendants pendente 
lite and the final decree in the cause and each and 
every other paper and proceeding in this cause 
from the institution of the suit to the filing of this 
petition, and it is prayed that the same may be 
taken and read as a part hereof at any and all 
hearings upon this petition, whether in this court 
or upon appeal from its decision herein rendered. 

VI. 

‘‘Notwithstanding the said order restraining and 
enjoining the defendants, the said Samuel Gom- 
pers, Frank Morrison, and John Mitchell, included, 
passed by the court on the 18th day of December, 
A. D. 1907, and notwithstanding the final decree 
in the cause, passed on the 23rd day of March, 
A. D. 1908, perpetually restraining and enjoining 
the defendants, the said Samuel Gompers, Frank 
Morrison, and John Mitchell, included, all as above 
set out, the said Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, 
and John Mitchell have, since the filing of the said 
bill and the passage and entry of the said order, 
as well as of the final decree, frequently, regularly, 
and systematically, wilfully and with premedita- 
tion, violated the said order and the said final 
decree alike, and have totally disregarded the 
same; and, in so doing, they have acted in gross 
and wilful contempt of the authority of the court 
and its order and action in the premises, as herein- 
after set out; the said Samuel Gompers having, 
some ten years ago, suggested the course of con- 
duct which has been pursued in this case by him 
and by the said Frank Morrison and John Mitchell, 
and all of them having since repeated that sug- 
gestion. 

VII. 

‘* Heretofore, to wit, the 13th day of December, 
A. D. 1897, at the convention of the defendant, 
American Federation of Labor, held at Nashville, 
Tennessee, the said Samuel Gompers, being then 
as now the president of the said defendant, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in reporting, as its presi- 
dent, to the convention of the said defendant, used 
the following language, to be found at pages 23 
and 24 of the official report of the proceedings of 
the American Federation of Labor for the year 
1897, which were prepared, authenticated, and 
circulated by the said Frank Morrison, he being 
then as now secretary of the defendant, American 
Federation of Labor, and which were published 
by order of the said convention, and by like order 
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republished by the said Frank Morrison in or about 
the year 1905: 


** *BovcoTTs AND COURT DECISIONS. 


** ‘Recently one of the branches of the Federal 
courts decided by a majority vote that the boycott 
is illegal. Whether the decision rendered is ap- 
plicable to all cases or simply to the one immedi- 
ately under consideration has not yet fully tran- 
spired. It is manifest that the workers should 
have the same right which other citizens enjoy, 
the right which neither constitutions grant nor 
courts can deny—the right to stand by our friends, 
patronize our sympathizers and co-operators, and 
to withhold our patronage from those who are 
antagonistic to us and our cause, and the further 
right to acquaint our people with our preferences. 
While there is no desire here to argue in favor of 
our rights, we should demand the change of any 
law which curbs the privilege and the right of the 
workers to exercise their normal and natural pref- 
erences. In the meantime, we should proceed as 
we have of old, and wherever a court shall issue an 
injunction restraining any of our fellow-workers 
from placing a concern hostile to labor’s interest 
on our unfair list, enjoining the workers from 
issuing notices of this character, the further sug- 
gestion is made that upon any letter or circular 
issued upon a matter of this character, after stating 
the name of the unfair firm and the grievance 
complained of, the words, ‘‘We have been enjoined 
by the courts from boycotting this concern,” 
could be added with advantage.’ 

‘‘And the conduct and acts of the said Samuel 
Gompers hereinafter set out have been designed 
and carried out in accordance with the scheme or 
plan so outlined by him at the convention of the 
defendant, American Federation of Labor, held at 
Nashville in December, 1897. 


VIII. 


‘‘And, when on the stand as a witness for the de- 
fendants in this cause, on January 30, 1908, the 
attention of the said Samuel Gompers, on cross- 
examination, was called to the portion of his re- 
port to the Nashville, 1897, convention set out in 
the last paragraph of this petition, and he was 
thereupon interrogated, and replied in respect to 
the same as follows: 

‘**. Have you ever recalled that suggestion? 

A. No, sir; I would rather reaffirm it. 

***Q. You,would reaffirm it? A. It is a very 
long quotation, and my answer requires some 
little amplification of it, so that I may be fully 
understood. 

‘QO. This is the particular part to which I 
desire to direct your attention (reading): 

‘“«“Tn the meantime we should proceed as we 
have of old, and wherever a court shall issue an 
injunction restraining any of our fellow-workers 
from placing a concern hostile to labor’s interest 
on our unfair list, enjoining the workers from 
issuing notices of this character, the further sug- 
gestion is made that upon any letter or circular 
issued upon a matter of this character, after stat- 
ing the name of the unfair firm and the grievance 
complained of, the words ‘we have been enjoined 
by the courts from boycotting this concern’ could 
be added with advantage.”’ 





‘**You have stated that you have never recalled 
that? A. No, sir; I have never recalled it, and I 
think—you can imagine that in a report, the 
whole subject can not be comprehended. 

“Q. You can explain it later. You have an- 
swered it sufficiently. We want to get along. A. 
Just let me make a memorandum, then, so that I 
will not forget it.’ 

“And on re-direct examination he was asked 
the following question and made the following 
answer: 

‘**Q. In asking you about the report of 1897, 
Mr. Davenport said you made reference toa de- 
cision then which enjoined boycotts and which, in 
your report, you said whether it was general or 
not, you could not determine, etc., and then you 
requested to be permitted at that time to go on 
and say something further; but you were not 
allowed to doso. Is thereanything now that you 
care to say about that report? A. I suggested to 
the organizations of labor that they make the 
statement that they had been enjoined, if an in- 
junction had been issued, by a court—a single 
statement of fact.’ 


IX. 


‘* Thereafter, in the November, 1902, number of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, of which the said 
Samuel Gompers was then, as he now is, its duly 
authorized editor, in the editorial column thereof, 
under the name of the said Samuel Gompers, at 
page 808, he printed and published the following: 

*** We beg to say plainly and distinctly to Mr. 
Merritt and fellow-sympathizers that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will never abandon the 
boycott, and that the threats against the Federa- 
tion are icle, impotent, and impudent.’ 

‘* Thesaid AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, as set out 
in Paragraph IV of the original bill in this cause, 
is the official organ of the said defendant, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and has a wide circula- 
tion, not only among the members of the said 
Federation, but among the public generally. 


X. 


‘*The original bill in this cause having been 
filed on, to wit, the 19th day of August, A. D. 1907, 
and the process of subpoena having been served 
upon the said Samuel Gompers, as a defendant 
named in the bill, on to wit, the 20th day of Au- 

ust, A. D. 1907, thereafter, to wit, on the same 

ay, or the day following, the said Samuel Gom- 
pers not only stated his intention of not complying 


‘with any order which might be passed by the court 


pursuant to the prayers of the said bill, but 
publicly stated such intention in an interview with 
the representatives of three prominent newspapers 
and the said interview was extensively published 
throughout the country, including the city of 
Washington, in the District of Columbia. In the 
course of said interview so published, the said 
Samuel Gompers said: ‘ When it comes toa choice 
between surrendering my rights as a free American 
citizen or violating the injunction of the courts 
I do not hesitate to say that I shall exercise my 
rights, as between the two.’ This statement of the 
said Samuel Gompers, at or about the time of the 
filing of the bill in this cause, was made in accord- 
ance with, and pursuant to, the suggestion and 
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purpose outlined by him at the Nashville conven- 
tion above mentioned, ten years earlier. 
XI. 

‘Thereafter, to wit, on the 5th day of Septem- 
ber, A. D. 1907, the said Samuel Gompers, at the 
Jamestown Exposition, in the course of his Labor 
Day speech, delivered as a public address, said: 

‘An injunction is now being sought from the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia against 
myself and my colleagues of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor. It seeks to 
enjoin us from os perfectly lawful acts; to de- 
prive us of our lawful and ccnstituticnal rights. 
So far as I am concerned, let me say that never 
have I, nor ever will I, violate a lew. I desire it 
to be clearly understood that when any court 
undertakes without warrant of law by the injunc- 
tion process to deprive me of my persoral rights 
and my personal liberty guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, I shall have no hesitancy in asserting 
and exercising those rights.’ 

“This language of the said Samuel Gompers 
was published broadly and gererally in the danly 
press throughout the country, as he knew it would 
be. Not only so, but in the October, 1907, number 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST he published 
the same at length in the editorial column of the 
said publication, under his own name, at page 789 
thereof. And the said Samuel Gompers has, on 
numerous occasions since then, repeated and re- 
affirmed his said threats to violate any injunctive 
process of the court in this case which should be 
issued, and which has been issued, and is now in 
force against him, and has carried out his said 
threats by persistently violating the said injunc- 
tive process. 


XII. 


“In the same October, 1907, number of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, at page 785, in the 
editorial column thereof, under his own name. 
after reciting on the preceding page the filing of 
the original bill in this cause and the institution 
of the present suit, the said Samuel Gompers used 
the following language, referring directly and 
specifically to this cause: 

“*So long as the right of free speech and free 
press obtains, we shall publish the truth in regard 
to all matters. If any person or association chal- 
lenges the accuracy of any of our statements, we 
are willing to meet him or them in the courts and 
defend ourselves. So long as we do not print any- 
thing which is libelous or seditious, we propose to 
maintain our rights and exercise liberty of speech 
and liberty of the press. If for any reason, at any 
time, the name of the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company does not appear upon the ‘‘We Don’t 
Patronize’’ list of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
(unless that company becomes fair in its dealings 
toward labor), all will understand that the right 
of free speech and free press are denied us; but 
even this will not deprive us or our fellow-work- 
men and those who sympathize with our cause, 
from exercising their lawful right and privilege of 
withholding their patronage from the Van Cleave 
Company—the Buck’s Stove and Range’'Company 
of St. Louis. 

** ‘So far as we are personally and officially con- 
cerned, we have fully stated our position in the 
\MERICAN FEDERATIONIST and elsewhere. 
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“Do not fail to keep the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company of St. Louis in mind and remem- 
ber that it is on the unfair list of organized labor 
of America.’ 


XIII. 


“‘And in the same October, 1907, number of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, at pages 791 and 792 
thereof, in the column headed ‘Editorial Notes,’ 
the said Samuel Gompers, referring 'o this cause, 
used the following language: 

‘***So labor must not use its patronage as it will— 
that is, if Van Cleave of Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company fame has his way. But what vested 
right has that company in the patronage of labor 
or of labor’s friends? It is their own to withhold 
or bestow as their interest or fancy may direct. 

“*They have a lawful right to do as they wish, 
all the Van Cleaves, all the injunctions, all the 
fool or vicious opponents to the contrary notwith. 
standing. 

‘**Wonder whether Van Cleave will try for an 
injunction compelling union men and their friends 
to buy the Buck's Stove and Rarge Company’s 
unfair product? ‘ 

‘**Until a law is passed making it compulsory 
upon labor men to buy Van Cleave’s stoves we 
need not buy them, we won’t buy them, and we 
will persuade other fair-minded, sympathetic 
friends to co-operate with us and leave the blamed 
things alone. 

‘**Go to —— with your injunctions.’ 

** ‘And, under the same heading, he published 
the following additional statement: 

““*The Buck’s Stove and Range Company, of 
St. Louis (of which Mr. Van Cleave is president), 
will continue to be regarded and treated as unfair 
until it comes to an honorable agreement with 
organized labor. And this, too, whether or not it 
appears on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list.’ 

‘‘Pursuant to said declarations and threats of 
the said Samuel Gompers, the name of petitioner 
has been retained and published in the ‘Unfair’ 
list in the journal of the International Metal 
Polishers’ Union, described in the original bill in 
this cause, to wit, in its issues of November and 
December, 1907, and January, February, March, 
April, May, June, and July, 1908, as will be seen by 
reference to the said issues, herewith filed as 
Exhibit Petitioner No. 4. 


XIV. 


‘Thereafter, on, to wit, the 14th day of Novem- 
ber, A. D. 1907, the application for an injunction 
pendente lite came on for hearing before the 
court, and the hearing of the same occupied sev- 
eral days, at the conclusion of which the cause 
was taken under consideration by the presiding 
justice. After the cause had been submitted to 
the court, and, before its decision in the premises 
had been rendered, the said Samuel Gompers and 
Frank Morrison, in anticipation of the granting of 
said application, and for the purpose of nullifying 
and defeating the effect of any injunction which 
should be issued in the premises, prepared, pub- 
lished, and distributed a circular letter, signed by 
the said Samuel Gompers and Frank Morrison, 
copies of which were by them transmitted and 
caused to be transmitted to the various unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
in the several States and Territories of the United 
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States and Canada, on or about its date, Novem- 
ber 26, 1907, to the number of twenty-seven 
thousand, as will be seen by reference to the stip- 
ulation of counsel for the respective parties, filed 
in this cause, on, to wit, the 8th day of April, 
A. D. 1908. The said circular letter is, in part, as 
follows: 

‘* ‘Mr. Van Cleave for the Buck’s Stove & Range 
Company, brought suit against the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its Executive Council and 
has petitioned the court for an injunction to pro- 
hibit the American Federation of Labor from in 
any way advising organized labor and its friends 
of the fact that The Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany is unfair to its employees and for that reason 
its name is published upon the American Federa- 
tion of Labor ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list. 

‘**The court will soon give a decision on the 
legal issue which has been raised. We shall con- 
tinue to maintain that we have the right to publish 
the name of the Buck’s Stove & Range Company 
upon the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize List.’’ Should we 
be enjoined by the court from doing so, the merits 
of the case will not be altered, nor can any court 
decision take from any man the right to bestow 
his patronage where he pleases.’ 

‘The said letter, so prepared, issued, and caused 
to be circulated by the said Samuel Gompers and 
Frank Morrison, further stated: 

‘* ‘Bear in mind that you have a right to decide 
how your money shall be expended. 

‘**You may or may not buy the products of the 
Buck’s Stove & Range Company. 

«There is no law or edict or court that can 
compel you to buy a Buck’s stove or range. 

‘©*You can not be prohibited from informing 
your friends and sympathizers of the reason why 
you exercise this right. You have also the right 
to inform business men handling the Buck’s Stove 
& Range Company’s products of its unfair atti- 
tude toward its employees, and ask them to give 
their sympathy and aid in influencing the Buck’s 
Stove & Range Company to deal fairly with its 
employees and come to an honorable agreement 
with the union primarily at interest. 

‘It would be well for you as central bodies, 
local unions, and individual members of organized 
labor and sympathizers to call on business men in 
your respective localities, urge their sympathetic 
co-operation, and ask them to write to the Buck’s 
Stove & Range Company, of St. Louis, urging it to 
make an honorable adjustment of its relations 
with organized labor. 

‘““*Act energetically and at once. Report the 
result of your effort to the undersigned. 

“‘Sam’L GOMPERS, 
‘« ‘President, American Federation of Labor. 

‘““*F RANK MORRISON, Secretary.’ 


XI. 


‘‘And thereafter, to wit, the 17th day of Decem- 
ber, A. D., 1907, the court filed its opinion in the 
cause, to the effect that the complainant was en- 
titled to the injunction pendente lite as prayed in 
the original bill; and on, to wit, the 18th day of 
December, A. D. 1907, passed the order set out in 
Paragraph II of this petition. The said order 
became operative and effective by the giving of the 
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undertaking required by it on, to wit, the 23d day 
of December, A. D. 1907, and has never been re- 
voked or altered. Notwithstanding the passage 
and entry of this order and the taking effect of the 
same by the giving of the undertaking as afore. 
said, the said Samuel Gompers and Frank Morri- 
son, having set in motion the instrumentalities 
devised by them for the obstruction and nullifica- 
tion of the order when entered, have failed to take 
any action whatever to prevent that result, but, on 
the contrary, have since taken other steps, as _ will 
hereafter appear, for the more effectual carrying 
out of the plan and purpose outlined in said cir- 
cular letter. 
XVI. 


‘The order for an injunction pendente lite hay- 
ing been passed on the 18th day of December, 
A. D. 1907, and the injunction having taken 
effect and become operative on the 23rd day of 
December, A. D. 1907, as above stated, the said 
Samuel Gompers, as will be seen by reference to 
his depositionin this cause, hastened or ‘rushed’ 
the publication of the January, 1908, issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, with a view to circu- 
lating the same during the time which should 
elapse between the passage of the said order for an 
injunction, and the injunctive order itself. The 
said January, 1908, number, at page 51, includes 
and publishes in full the ‘We Don’t Patronize’ or 
‘Unfair’ list of the American Federation of Labor, 
containing the name of petitioner; and at page 
38 of the said issue, the said Samuel Gompers 
published the following: 

‘**A limited number of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST for 1907, bound in two volumes, may be 
had on application to this office. The 1907 volumes 
are bound in the same style as the preceding years. 

“ ‘The official printed proceedings of the Norfolk 
convention of the A. F. of L. are now ready and 
can be had upon application by mail, 25 cents per 
single copy, $20 per hundred. Postage prepaid by 
the A. F. of L.’ ; 

“The said proceedings of the Norfolk conven- 
tion contain, at page 91, the name of petitioner as 
being on the ‘Unfair’ list of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the injunction 
pendente lite had taken effect on the 23rd day of 
December, A. D. 1907, the said Samuel Gompers 
and the said Frank Morrison thereafter continued 
to circulate and distribute the said issue, contain- 
ing the name of petitioner as aforesaid, and not- 
withstanding the fact that the permanent injunc- 
tion has since been entered in this cause, they 
have, from the said 23rd day of December, A. D. 
1907, to the present time. continued, uninter- 
ruptedly, to circulate and distribute to the public 
generally copies of the said January, 1908, num- 
ber of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, of the pro- 
ceedings of the Norfolk convention above men- 
tioned, and bound copies of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST for the year 1907, the latter con- 
taining in each of the May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November and December num- 
bers thereof, the name of petitioner on the ‘We 
Don’t Patronize’ or ‘Unfair’ list of the American 
Federation of Labor; all in violation and wilful 
disregard and contempt of the injunctive order 
and decree of the court in this cause. 
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XVII. 


‘Thereafter, to wit, in the February, 1908, num- 
ber of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, the said 
Samuel Gompers, in the editorial column thereof, 
under his own name, published a lengthy article 
concerning the said order, at pages 98 to 105, in- 
clusive, and the said Samuel Gompers, Frank 
Morrison, and John Mitchell published, at pages 
112 and 113 of the said number of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, what they denominated an 
‘Urgent Appeal,’ signed by the defendant, Samuel 
Gompers, as president, the defendant, Frank 
Morrison, as secretary, and the defendants, James 
Duncan, John Mitchell, James O’Connell, Max 
Morris, D. A. Hayes, Daniel J. Keefe, William D. 
Huber, Joseph F. Vaientine, as vice-presidents, and 
the defendant, John B. Lennon, as treasurer, com- 
posing the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, in which they made special 
reference to said editorial article as containing a 
full presentation of the said defendants’ position in 
regard to said order of injunction. In the course 
of both the said editorial and the said ‘Urgent 
Appeal,’ it was stated that the order is an invasion 
of the liberty of the press and the right of free 
speech, and further stated in said editorial that 
‘With all due respect to the court, it is impossible 
for us to see how wecan comply with all the 
terms of this injunction,’ and further stated in 
said editorial as follows: 

‘**This injunction can not compel union men 
or their friends to buy the Buck’s stoves and 
ranges. For this reason, the injunction will fail to 
bolster up the business of this firm, which it 
claims is so swiftly declining. 

‘* ‘Individuals, as members of organized labor, 
will still exercise the right to buy or not to buy 
the Buck’s stoves and ranges. It is an exemplifi- 
cation of the saying that ‘‘You can lead a horse to 
water, but you can’t make him drink,’’ and more 
than likely these men of organized labor and 
their friends will continue to exercise their right 
to purchase or not purchase the Buck’s stove and 
ranges. 

“““Tt may not be amiss here to say that in all 
these proceedings, whether before the court or in 
the contest forced upon labor by the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company, no element of personal 
malice or ill will enters. Labor is earnestly desir- 
ous of entering into friendly relations with em- 
ployers, and this is none the less true of its desire 
to reach an honorable adjustment and agreement 
with the Buck’s Stove and Range Co. So long, 
however, as that company continues in its hostile 
attitude to labor, denying it the right to organize, 
discriminates against union members, and refuses 
to accord conditions of employment generally re- 
garded as fair in the trade, it must expect retalia- 
tory measures; these measures always, however, 
within the law and for the purpose of ultimately 
reaching an honorable, mutually advantageous, 
agreement. 

‘“*The publication of the Buck's Stove and 
Range Co. on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list of 
the American Federation of Labor is only an in- 
cident in the history of the case. These stoves 
might -have been left as severely alone by pur- 
chasers if they had never been mentioned on that 
list. It is not the matter of removing that firm 
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from the list against which we primarily protest, 
it is this injunction invading the freedom of the 
press.’ 

‘‘And, at pages 114 and 115 of the said Febru- 
ary, 1908, number of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, the said Samuel Gompers published the 
order itself at length, prefacing the same with the 
following statement: 

‘* ‘In the official organ of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, one of the counsel for the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company declares that 
punishment for violation of the injunction issued 
by Justice Gould, against the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, applies particularly to those within 
the territorial limits of the District of Columbia 
who violate the terms of the injunction. That 
those who violate the terms of the injunction in 
any other part of the country outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia can be punished only when they 
thereafter come within the territorial limits of the 
District of Columbia. Counsel for the American 
Federation of Labor assure us that this construc- 
tion of the court’s order is accurate.’ 

‘* Petitioner is advised and believes, and there- 
fore avers, that the said statement prefacing the 
publication of the order of December 18, 1907, is 
an incorrect interpretation of the effect of the 
said order, and was made for the purpose of de- 
feating, and of inducing others to violate, the 
same; and that the publication of the said order, 
prefaced as aforesaid, and of the said editorial, 
constituted a violation of the injunction pendente 
lite and a contempt of the order of the court. A 
copy of thesaid February, 1908, numberof the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST is herewith filed, marked 
Exhibit Petitioner No. 1, and it is prayed that the 
said editorial, the said ‘Urgent Appeal,’ and the 
references on pages 114 and 115 thereof to the 
said order, be taken and read as a part of this 
petition. 


XVIII. 


‘*Thesaid John Mitchell, asset out in Paragraph 
IV of the original bill in this cause, is a vice- presi- 
dent and a member of the Executive Council of 
the defendant, American Federation of Labor. 
Until the first day of April, A. D. 1908, and for 
many years prior thereto, he was also the presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America, one 
of the subordinate national and international 
unions of the defendant, American Federation of 
Labor, referred to in Paragraph IV of the original 
bill in this cause and in Exhibit C theretoattached, 
and the chairman of its Executive Board, by which 
Executive Board is published weekly the United 
Mine Workers’ Journal, the official organ of the 
said United Mine Workers of America. In the 
issue of the said United Mine Workers’ Journal of 
January 30, 1908, the said John Mitchell caused or 
permitted to be published the above-mentioned 
editorial, ‘Urgent Appeal,’ and statement prefac- 
ing the said injunction order as published in the 
February, 1908, number of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, as will be seen by reference to pages 6, 15, 
and 16 of the said issue of January 30, 1906, a copy 
of which is herewith filed, marked Exhibit Peti- 
tioner No. 2, and prayed to be taken and read as 
a part of this petition. The said United Mine 
Workers of America comprise several hundred 
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thousand members, and its official organ is cir- 
culated generally among the members of the said 
association, and the public at large. 

‘* On, to wit, the 25th day of January, A. D. 1908, 
at the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America, held at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, the defendant, John Mitchell, its presi- 
dent, being in the chair, the following resolution 
was laid before the convention by the said defend- 
ant, John Mitchell, put to a vote and adopted 
unanimously, and by him so declared: 


***RESOLUTION NO. 73. 


‘«*Whereas, The Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., have taken legal steps to 
prevent organized labor in general, and the officers 
and Executive Committee of the A. F. of L., in 
particular, from advertising the above-named firm 
as being on the ‘‘Unfair’’ or ‘‘We Don’t Patronize”’ 
list, and 

““*Whereas, By the issue of such an injunction 
or restraining order as prayed for by above-named 
firm, organized labor will be deprived of one of its 
most effective weapons, and 

‘‘*Whereas, J. W. Van Cleave, the president of 
above named firm, also president of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association, stated that in a few 
years’ time he would disrupt organized labor; 
therefore, be it 

‘*‘Resolved, That the U. M. W. of A., in Nine- 
teenth Annual Convention assembled, place the 
Buck’s stoves and ranges on the unfair list, and 
any member of the U. M. W. of A. purchasing a 
stove of above make be fined $5.00, and failing to 
pay the same be expelled from the organization.’ 

‘And, thereafter, to wit, the 30th day of Janu- 
ary, A. D. 1908, the said John Mitchell caused or 
permitted the official report of the proceedings of 
the said convention to be published in the above- 
mentioned issue of the said United Mine Work- 
ers’ Journal, including the said resolution and the 
action taken thereupon, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to page 7, of Exhibit Petitioner No. 2, above 
referred to. 

“And the said John Mitchell also caused or 

rmitted the following to be published on the 
ront page of the issue of the said United Mine 
Workers’ Journal on the 9th day of January, A. D. 
1908, as will be seen by reference to a copy of said 
issue herewith filed, marked Exhibit Petitioner 
No. 3, and prayed to be taken and read as a part 
of this petition: 


***UNLAWFUL BOYCOTT. 


‘**Our readers should govern themselves accord- 
ingly and allow all to live unmolested. 

***Here is something clever and cute from the 
Galesburg Labor News: 

‘«*** Whether or not the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who were behind the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company in instigating the suit, will accomplish 
their desired results is difficult to say. Trades 
unionists will fail to see wherein they will. For 
no power on earth can compel a man to buy some- 
thing he does not want to and an announcement 
something on this order is enough to indicate toa 
union man what not to buy: 

“««Tt ig unlawful for the American Federation 
of Labor to boycott Buck Stoves and Ranges. 





***« Tustice Gould in the Equity Court of the 
District of Columbia, on December 17th, handed 
down a decision granting the company a tem- 
porary injunction preventing the Federation from 
publishing this firm as 


UNFAIR TO ORGANIZED LABOR. 


**« «The above could hardly be construed to con- 
flict with the law, since it is a statement of facts.” 

‘**A funny thing about this case is that the boy- 
cott has been on this firm for more than a year, 
Now, the unions have their attention directed to 
it for fair.’ 

“And the peculiar arrangement of type in the 

said article, whereby particular display is given 
to the words ‘Boycott Buck Stoves and Ranges’ 
and ‘Unfair to Organized Labor,’ without making 
these direct statements in the context of the article 
published, was devised and designed for the ex- 
press purpose of violating the injunction of this 
court, whereby the publication of these statements 
is forbidden, and of causing the said publication 
to be reprinted and distributed and scattered broad- 
cast throughout the land. 
_ “The said publication in the January 9, 1908, 
issue of the United Mine Workers’ Journal was 
taken up and followed by the labor press, as it 
was intended to be, and was extensively reprinted, 
and circulated broadly, throughout the country, 
including the Cleveland Citizen of Cleveland, 
Ohio, published by the United Trades and Labor 
Council of that city, in its issue of January 18, 
1908; the Labor Journal, the official organ of the 
New York Allied Printing Trades Council and of 
the Central Trades and Labor Council, published 
at Rochester, New York, in its issue of January 10, 
1908; the St. Louis Labor. published at St. Louis, 
Missouri, in its issue of January 18, 1908, and in 
its weekly issues from then to the present time, 
and the Springfield Tradesman, published at 
Springfield, Missouri, in its issue of January 18, 
1908; all as will be seen by reference to the depo- 
sition of the said Samuel Gompers, on file and of 
record in this cause, and the exhibits herewith 
filed, to all of which reference is hereby made. 


XIX. 


‘*Thereafter, to wit, in the March, 1908, num- 
ber of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, the said 
Samuel Gompers, in the editorial column thereof, 
at page 192, in pursuance of his plan to nullify the 
said order of the court in this cause passed, to dis- 
regard and disobey the same, to injure and inter- 
fere with the petitioner’s business and the sale of 
its product by means forbidden in the said order, 
and to induce the members of the American Fed 
eration of Labor, and the public, not to patronize 
the petitioner or buy its product, and to keep the 
boycott against the petitioner constantly in mind, 
and to maintain the same, though forbidden to 
do so by the said order, published the following 
statement: 

** *It should be borne in mind that there is no 
law, aye, not even a court decision, compelling 
union men or their friends of labor to buy a 
Buck’s stove or range. No, not even to buy a 
Loewe hat.’ ' 
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xX. 


“And, for the like purpose, the said Samuel 
Gompers and the said Frank Morrison published, 
in the April, 1908, number of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST, the statements hereafter referred to, 
the final decree in this cause granting a perma- 
nent injunction against the defendants, the said 
Samuel Gompers and Frank Morrison included, 
having been entered on the 23d day of March, 
A. D. 1908, and prior to the publication of the said 
April, 1908, number. : 

‘‘In the editorial column thereof, under his own 
name, the said Samuel Gompers published, at page 
279, the following: 

‘“*The temporary injunction issued by Justice 
Gould, of the Court of Equity, of the District of 
Columbia, in the (Van Cleave) Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company, of St. Louis, against the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, its officers and all others, 
has been made permanent. The case will now be 
carried to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 

**Tt should be borne in mind that there is no 
law, aye, not even a court decision, compelling 
union men or their friends of labor to buy a 
Buck’s stove or range. No, not even to buy a 
Loewe hat.’ 

‘‘And in the official column of the said issue, at 
page 295, over their signatures, in an official letter, 
addressed to state branches and central bodies, the 
said Samuel Gompers and Frank Morrison pub- 
lished the following statement: 

‘‘*Bear in mind that an injunction issued by a 
court in no way compels labor or labor’s friends 
to buy the product of the Van Cleave Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company of St. Louis. 

‘* ‘Fellow-workers, be true and helpful to your- 
selves and to each other, Remember that united 
effort in cause of right and justice must triumph.”’ 


XXI. 


“Thereafter, to wit, on the 19th day of April, 
A. D. 1908, in the course of a public address to a 
large gathering of working people in the city of 
New York, the said Samuel Gompers, for the like 
purpose, made the following statement: 

‘**They tell us that we must not boycott. Well, 
if the boycott is illegal, we won’t boycott. But I 
have no knowledge that any law has been passed 
or any order issued by ony court compelling us to 
buy, for instance, a range or a stove from the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company. You know 
that myself and several others are enjoined from 
telling you, and we are not prepared to tell you, 
that the Buck’s Stove and Range Company is un- 
fair. There area number of men who have been 
having suit brought against them fortwo hundred 
and forty thousand dollars. That is not very 
much, between you and me; but a few hatters in 
Danbury, Connecticut, are being sued for saying 
that Loewe and Company, hat manufacturers, of 
Danbury, Connecticut, are unfair. I am not pre- 
pared to say that that is in violation—that they 
are unfair. 

““*Of course, in the case of the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company, if I told youthat the Buck’s 
Stove —~ Range Company was still unfair, when 
I got back to Washington tomorrow, or some 
place where they say people play checkers with 
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their noses—well, as I say, 1 am not prepared to 
tell you that these things are unfair. But there is 
no law, no court decision that compels you to buy 
them, nor does any law compel you to buy any- 
thing without the union label. 

‘**But boycotting, I think—I am sure that the 
term itself has been coined within my lifetime— 
boycotting, in its essence and effect and practice, 
has been in vogue since man began. I do not 
care what conception you may have of the begin- 
ning of human existence. I still assert that the 
word ‘‘boycott’’ had its origin from the beginning 
of man’s life. Of course, it was not known as the 
boycott. 

“*The term ‘‘boycott’’ originated in Ireland 
about twenty-five years ago, when the people of 
the Green Isle were up in protest against British 
misrule, and they adopted a plan against a certain 
agent for one of the land owners. This agent was 
known by the name of Captain Boycott. They 
did not say they were going to boycott him, but 
they simply said, in the language of the time, that 
they were going to send to Coventry. Coventry 
was not an attractive country place, so that after 
the action had been accomplished in regard to 
this gentleman, the term, instead of sending any- 
one to Coventry, was changed to boycotting him; 
in other words, it was either an implied under- 
standing or an expressed declaration that the peo- 
ple would have no dealings with him insofar as it 
was possible. And then came the word ‘‘boycott,’’ 
and it has come into our dictionaries and into our 
lexigraphs, as well as into our court decisions. 
Now, my friends, I do not think that what it is 
human to do, what it is human and humane to 
do, can be by any species of misinterpretation 
expected to be an illegal or improper act. You 
can not make me buy anything I do not want to 
buy. I can tell my friends to do likewise, and 
they have a right to do what I have a lawful right 
to doand I have a legal right to tell them to do. 
No man has a vested right in my patronage. I 
have a right to bestow; I have a right to withhoid 
and transfer it to anyone else, and I want to say 
this about that, injunction or no injunction, I 
won’t buy a Loewe hat nor a Buck’s stove or 
range.’ 

‘‘And the said Samuel Gompers made the fore- 
going remarks in pursuance of his plan of violat- 
ing, disregarding and disobeying the said order 
of the court and keeping the boycott against this 
petitioner in the minds of the members of the 
American Federation of Labor, and of the public, 
and for the purpose of urging and encouraging 
the enforcement of the said boycott against the 
petitioner, of deterring dealers from buying peti- 
tioner’s product or offering same for sale, and of 
ruining and destroying its business. 


XXII. 


‘“‘And, in pursuance of his said plan and for the 
like purpose thereafter, in the editorial column of 
the May,1908, number of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, under his own name, at page 383, the said 
Samuel Gompers published the following state- 
ment: 

‘**T want to assure you on my word of honor 
that so long as I live I will never buy a Loewe hat 
or a Buck’s stove or range until these gentlemen 
come into agreement with organized labor and 
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grant us conditions of fairness. Then they will get 
support and help. Until then, you may call it by 
any other name—boycott or no boycott—but I 
won’t buy your hats anyhow.’ 


XXIII. 


‘And, in further pursuance of his said plan, 
and for the like purpose, the said Samuel Gom- 
pers, in a public address delivered before a large 

athering of working people on, to wit, the first 
ie of May, A. D. 1908, in the city of Chicago, 
Illinois, made the following statement: 

‘**T might say just parenthetically about the 
hatters’ case that you are not now permitted to 
boycott the Loewe hats, but I want to call your 
attention tothe fact that there is no law com- 

lling you to wear a Loewe hat, nor has any 
judge issued a mandamus compelling you to buy 
a Loewe hat. That applies equally to Mr. Van 
Cleave’s stoves and ranges. And, by the way, I 
don’t know why you should buy any of that sort 
of stuff. I won’t; but that is a matter to which 
we can refer more particularly in our organi- 
zations.’ 

‘‘And thereafter, for the purpose of more widely 
disseminating thesaid statement, the said Samuel 
Gompers published the same in the June, 1908, 
number of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, at 
pages 467 and 468 thereof. 


XXIV. 

“And, for the purpose of more effectually carry- 
ing out his said plan, and forthe like purpose, the 
said Samuel Gompers, thereafter, in the editorial 
column of the July, 1908, number of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST, at page 531 thereof, under 
his own name, published the following statement: 

‘**The Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia has made permanent the injunction issued by 
Justice Gould enjoining the American Federation 
of Labor, its officers, its affiliated unions and 
their members and friends from declaring that 
the Van Cleave Buck Stove and Range Company 
of St. Louis is on the unfair list of the American 
Federation of Labor or the publication of that 
statement in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. An 
appeal will be taken to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, and, if necessary, to the 
United States Supreme Court. The injunction 
does not compel anyone to buy the Van Cleave 
Buck Stoves and Ranges, nor has any decree been 
issued compelling anyone to buy Loewe’s hats.’ 


XXV. 


‘* Rach and every of the issues of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST in this petition mentioned has been 
circulated and distributed, in large numbers, by 
the defendant, Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
defendant, American Federation of Labor, and 
circulating and distributing agent of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, and the said issues have been so 
distributed by him, in disregard and violation of 
the order and decree of the court in the premises, 
among the various subordinate unions of the de- 
fendant, American Federation of Labor, as de- 
scribed in Paragraph IV of the original bill in this 
cause, and also to the public, and extensively read 
throughout the country; and the said Frank Mor- 
rison, in so doing, has been fully aware of the 
contents of the said publication, and prompted 


by the same purposes which controlled and in- 
fluenced the defendant, Samuel Gompers, in pre- 
paring and delivering the writings and speeches so 
set out in the said issues of the AMERICAN FEDER \- 
TIONIST. 


XXVI. 


‘* Though the said Samuel Gompers, Frank Mor- 
rison, John Mitchell, and the other defendants to 
the original bill, their and each of their agents, 
servants, attorneys, confederates, and any and all 
persons acting in ail of or in conjunction with 
them or any of them are, by the order of this 
court of December 18, 1907, restrained and en- 
joined pending litigation, and by the order of 
March 23rd, 1908, perpetually restrained and en- 
joined from conspiring, agreeing or combining in 
any manner to restrain, obstruct or destroy the 
business of the complainant, or to prevent the 
complainant from carrying on the same without 
interference from them or any of them, and from 
interfering in any manner with the sale of the 
product of the complainant’s factory or business 
by defendants, or by any other person, firm or 
corporation, and from declaring or threatening 
any boycott against the complainant, or its busi- 
ness, or the product of its factory, or against any 
person, firm or ——— engaged in handling 
or selling the said product, and from abetting, 
aiding or assisting in any such boycott, and from 
printing, issuing, publishing, or distributing 
through the mails, or in any other manner, any 
copies or copy of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, or 
any other printed or written newspapers, maga- 
zine, circular, letter or other document or instru- 
ment whatsoever, which shall contain or in any 
manner refer to the name of the complainant, its 
business or its product in the ‘We Don’t Patron- 
ize’ or the ‘ Unfair’ list of the defendants, or any 
of them, their agents, servants, attorneys, confed- 
erates, or other person or persons acting in aid of 
or in conjunction with them, or which contains 
any reference to the complainant, its business or 
product, in connection with the term ‘Unfair,’ or 
with the ‘We Don’t Patronize’ list, or with any 
other phrase, word or words of similar import, and 
from publishing or otherwise circulating, whether 
in writing or orally, any statement, or notice, of 
any kind or character whatsoever, calling atten- 
tion to the complainant’s customers, or of dealers 
or tradesmen, or the public, to any boycott 
against the complainant, its business or its 
product, or that the same are, or were, or have 
been declared to be ‘unfair,’ or that it should not 
be purchased or dealt in or handled by any dealer, 
tradesman, or other person whomsoever, or by 
the public, or any representation or statement of 
like effect or import, for the purpose of, or tending 
to any injury toor interference with the complain- 
ant’s business, or with the free and unrestricted 
sale of its product, or of coercing or inducing any 
dealer, person, firm or corporation, or the public, 
not to purchase, use, buy, trade in, deal in, or 
have in possession stoves, ranges, heating ap- 
age or other product of the complainant, and 
rom threatening or intimidating any person or 
persons whomsoever from buying, selling, or 
otherwise dealing in the complainant’s product, 
either directly, or through orders, directions, or 
suggestions to committees, associations, officers, 
agents, or others, for the performance of any 
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such acts or threats as hereinabove specified, 
and from in any manner whatsoever impeding, 
obstructing, interfering with, or restraining the 
complainant’s business, trade, or commerce, 
whether in the State of Missouri, or in other States 
and Territories of the United States, or elsewhere 
wheresoever, and from soliciting, directing, aid- 
ing, assisting, or abetting any person or: persons, 
company or corporation, to do or cause to be 
done any of the acts or things aforesaid; yet, by 
the acts, means, devices, and subterfuges afore 
said, the said Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, 
and John Mitchell have designed and sought to 
continue in force and effect, and have continued in 
force and effect, in wilful disregard, violation, dis- 
obedience, and contempt of the aforesaid order 
and decree of this court, the boycott against 
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petitioner, and the conspiracy recited in the bill 
to destroy its business, which they and the other 
defendants have been and are, by the said order 
and decree, restrained and enjoined from con- 
tinuing 

‘‘Wherefore, petitioner prays as follows: 

‘* (41) Thata rule be laid upon the said Samuel 
Gompers, Frank Morrison, and John Mitchell, 
requiring each of them to show cause, at a time to 
be fixed by the court in said rule, why the writ of 
attachment should not issue against him, and 
why he should not be adjudged by the court to be 
in contempt of its order and its decree in this 
cause, and be punished for the same. 

*(2) And that petitioner may have such other 
and further relief as the nature of its case may 
require.’’ 





THE BETTER DAY. 


When the shadow and the night 
Once are o’er, 


There will dawn a fairer light 
Than was ever seen before. 
Every continent and isle 


Of the sea 


Will grow happy in the smile 


Of their goddess, Liberty. 


In that day the flags of strife 
Shall be furled; 


Men shall taste the joys of life 
In the morning of the world. 
The barbarity of war 
Then shall cease; 
Love shall dwell on every shore 


Suffer need. 


In the thousand years of peace. 


Then no man can see his neighbor 


Then no more the joy of labor 
Shall be made a curse by greed. 
Men shall gain from it a pleasure, 


And shall find 


After it an ample leisure 


Unto you? 


For the culture of the mind. 


Does it only seem a vision 


Yet despite the world’s derision, 
’*Tis a dream that will come true; 
And when on some bright tomorrow 


It appears, 


’T will make up for all the sorrow 
And the waiting of the years: 





—JAMES ARTHUR EDGERTON. 
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PRESIDENT GOMPERS’ REPORT. 


To the Twenty-ninth Annual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, at Toronto, Can. 


TORONTO, CANADA, November 8, 7909. 
To the Officers and Delegates to the Twenty-ninth 

Annual Convention, American Federation of 

Labor. 

FELLOW-WORKERS: Permit me in the name of 
the great cause of labor and humanity in which we 
have the honor to be enlisted, to welcome you to 
this twenty-ninth annual convention of the A. F. 
of L. In this labor movement we gather as the 
representatives and by direction of our organized 
fellow-workers, and it is upon the labor movement 
that the toilers and the lovers of human freedom 
have set their hearts and hopes. They realize that 
the trade union movement of America is the his- 
torically developed potential force which bears the 
brunt and scars of battle and which makes sacri- 
fices for right and justice for all, for all time. 
There is not a wrong against which we fail to pro- 
test or seek to remedy; there is not a right to 
which any of our fellows are entitled which itis 
not our duty, mission, and work and struggle to 
attain. So long as there shall remain a wrong un- 
righted or a right denied, there will be ample work 
for the labor movement to do. The struggle 
through the ages has always been attended with 
brutal tyranny and cruel injustice. Some have 
always had to suffer that the people might obtain 
some modicum of freedom. The times in which we 
now live are no exception to that rule. They who 
are true to their fellows, true to themselves, can 
not and dare not evade the duties and responsi- 
bilities which may come from their advocacy of 
the cause of the people. 

Tyranny, exercised by no matter whom or from 
what source, must be resisted at all hazards. The 
labor movement which is the defender, protector, 
and promoter of the rights and interests of the 
people must be carried forward, its rapacious, 
ignorant opponents to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. We should not, and we must not, surrender 
the rights which we have achieved for the toilers; 
we dare not permit the workers to become the 
victims of the tender mercies of their exploiters. 

The higher manhood, womanhood, and child- 
hood, a better standard of life which we have 
achieved for America’s toilers, the better concept 
of human rights and liberties which have been 
secured at such great sacrifices are too precious 
heritages even to permit them to become debatable 
topics. They are the result of conquests in the 
struggle; they are ours to maintain and perpetuate 
for unborn generations. 

Meeting in convention as we do for the first time 
in our history on Canadian soil, may we not in- 
dulge the hope that there will be brought to the 
consideration, discussion, and action of the work 





of our convention the very best that is in us, and 
so shape the course of our movements that it will 
prove of still greater advantage to our fellow- 
workers and the people generally, that we may win 
not only their.respect and confidence, but their 
full association and co-operation? 

The attention of friends and foes is equally at- 
tracted to this convention. Let us bring hope, 
comfort, and encouragment to the one; disappoint- 
ment and dismay to the other. 

Again in the name of the toilers of our conti- 
nent and for the success of the aspirations of the 
great cause of humanity and liberty, I bid you wel- 
come. 

The laws and practice of our Federation require 
that your president shall report to you annually, 
and it has been and is my desire to submit to con- 
ventions the matters which are most important, 
requiring attention and action. 

The year which is just closed has been fraught 
with events of transcendent importance, and yet I 
feel that by reason of the many questions with 
which this convention must deal, as well as my 
absence from America for some considerable 
period, the report which I have the honor to sub- 
mit falls far short of that which I hoped I could 
present, 

There is n> limit to the lines of activity in which 
our movement is engaged forthe betterment of 
the condition of the workers, to attain all rights, 
and to work for the attainment of justice. The 
interest angl the right of anyone of our fellows is 
the concern of the labor movement. To bring light 
into the homes, hope to the hearts, aspirations to 
the minds of the workers, is the duty and mission 
of our movement. To make mankind truly free has 
b2en the dream of philosophers, song of the poets, 
and the struggle of the workers. 


Organization and Growth. 


It is a source of great gratification to be able to 
report the growth in the trade union movement 
during the past year. From the time of the panic, 
October, 1907, there were myriads of our fellow- 
workers unemployed, and this necessarily had an 
injurious influence upon them. As a consequence, 
there was a falling off in membership in many 
of our organizations. These, however, have been 
regained and additional members enrolled. There 
can be no doubt but that our experience before, 
during, and since the last panic has fully justified 
the attitude of the A. F. of L. so stoutly maintained 
by nearly all workers. The declared position of 
America’s workers that wage reductions would be 
resisted at all hazards, not only prevented reduc- 
tions to any appreciable extent, but also gave 

















sourage to the workers to maintain their member- 
ship and stand true by organized labor. 

Previous industrial crises were not only pro- 
longed and made acute, but the organizations were 
crushed out of existence or they emerged from 
these periods with ranks decimated and unions 
jisbanded. The period of our last panic was not 
only shortened, but the wage standard practically 
maintained, and the organizations of labor emerged 
from them better organized and better prepared to 
defend and promote the rights and interests of the 
workers. 

It is impossible here to enter into detail state- 
ments. Some other opportunity through our offi- 
cial magazine may present itself. 

The present average membership of our affiliated 
organizations for the year is nearly up to the 
highest standard in the history of the Federa- 
tion. The officers of, one-third of international 
unions affiliated to our Federation, have made 
report of an increase over previous years. Thirty- 
four of them reported a net increase of over 80,000 
for the past year, while there has been a substan- 
tial increase in the membership of the local unions 
formed or revived, attached to the international 
unions or directly affiliated to the A. F. of L. The 
reports of the one-third of the organization may be 
taken as a fair indication of the general growth. 

We issued during the fiscal year 176 certificates 
of affiliation. Of this number three were to inter- 
national unions: the Operative Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Association of the United States and 
Canada, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, and 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, 
and Paper Mill Workers of the United States and 
Canada; two to departments, as follows: Railway 
Employes’ Department and Union Label Trades 
Department; 40 to central labor unions; two to state 
federations, Nebraska and Wyoming; 52 federal 
labor unions, and 77 local trade unions. 

I strongly recommended that every effort be 
made to organize the yet unorganized workers of 
America. We must not cease our efforts to bring 
every wage-earner within the beneficent fold of 
unionism, to cultivate the spirit of fraternity and 
solidarity, that we may go onward and forward to 
a higher, better standard of life for all. 


Summary of Injunction, Contempt and Appeals. 


The injunction proceedings of the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company, of St. Louis, Mo., of which 
James W. Van Cleave is president, against the A. 
F. of L., resolved themselves into two separate 
cases; one, the original injunction issued by Justice 
Gould of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia; the other, the proceedings for contempt 
brought against Vice-President John Mitchell, 
Secretary Frank Morrison, and myself. An appeal 
was taken by the A. F. of L. on both cases. For 
convenience and an intelligent understanding, a 
brief summary of the.case is here given. 

Owing to the refusal of the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company, of St. Louis, to continue the nine 
hour workday to the metal polishers in its employ 
and its discrimination against and discharge of 
employes because of their membership in the 
union, and despite efforts to harmonize and adjust 
the differences existing, the labor organizations in 
interest of St. Louis placed the product of the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company upon their 
‘‘We Don’t Patronize”’ list. Application was made 
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to the A. F. of L. at our Minneapolis convention, 
1906; to endorse the action of the worker par- 
ticularly interested and place the name of the 
company upon the ‘‘ We Don’t Patronize’’ list of 
the A. F. of L. 

The matter was referred by the convention to 
the Executive Council for the purpose of investi- 
gation and, if possible, adjustment. The Executive 
Council entrusted the watter to vice-president 
Valentine to use his best efforts in the direction 
indicated. At a subsequent meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council vice-president Valentine reported that 
he had gone to the limit of his opportunities, and 
definitely ascertained that any effort on his part or 
on the part of anyone else to confer with Mr, Van 
Cleave upon the subject would be utterly fruitless, 
and though some of the then employes of the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company, who might be affected, 
were members of the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America, of which Mr. Valentine is president, he 
could not conscientiously interpose any objection 
to the attitude of the workers and organizations 
aggrieved or to the full endorsement of the appli- 
cation of our fellow-workers to place the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company upon the ‘‘ We Don’t 
Patronize”’ list of the A. F. of L. Thereupon, the 
Executive Council unanimously voted to approve 
the application. 

On December 18, 1907, Mr. Van Cleave, presi- 
dent of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company of 
St. Louis, who at the time was also president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, ob- 
tained from Justice Gould, of the District of 
Columbia, an injunction against the A. F. of L., 
the members of the Executive Council, both offi- 
cially and individually, the officers and members 
of local and international unions affiliated to the 
A. F. of L., its agents, friends, sympathizers, or 
counsel, forbidding them in any way to publish, 
print, write, verbally or orally communicate the 
fact that the Buck’s Stove and Range Company 
was unfair to or had any dispute with organized 
labor, or that it was ‘‘boycotted’’ by organized 
labor. The injunction prohibited the publication 
of the company’s name upon the “We Don’t 
Patronize”’ list of the A. F. of L., directly or in- 
directly, and all were forbidden to state, declare, 
or say that there existed or had been any dispute 
or difference of any kind between the company, 
the A. F. of L. or any of its affiliated organizations 
in any manner whatsoever. 

Hearing was had before the temporary injunc- 
tion was issued by Justice Gould. He declined 
later to modify it or to explain its terms. On 
December 18th the court issued the temporary 
injunction, it becoming effective December 23d 
when the Buck’s Stove and Range Company filed 
its bond,'approved by the court. The temporary 
injunction was made permanent March 26, 1908, 
by Justice Clabaugh of the same court. 

Upon the authority of the Norfolk convention of 
the A. F. of L. an appeal from the injunction was 
taken to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, our main contention being that the 
terms of the injunction were in violation of funda- 
mental constitutional rights and guarantees, and 
that it was, therefore, invalid and void. While 
this appeal was pending before the court, so hasty 
and vindictive was Mr. James W. Van Cleave, of 
the Buck’s Stove and Range Company, that he 
petitioned the court which issued the injunction 
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to adjudge vice-president John Mitchell, secre- 
tary Morrison, and myself guilty of contempt of 
court and to require us to show cause why we 
should not be punished therefor. We were harassed 
for months, our counsel and witnesses being re- 
quired to travel throughout large sections of the 
country to take testimony. Days upon days were 
consumed in the examination of Messrs. Mitchell, 
Morrison, and myself at Washington. Practically 
the history of the A. F. of L. printed, written or 
unpublished, was made part of the testimony. 

The court heard argument of counsel on both 
sides as to whether the defendants, Mitchell, 
Morrison, and I, were guilty of contempt of court. 
And whive the appeal on the original injunction 
was pending, Justice Wright on December 23, 1908, 
adjudged us guilty of contempt of court and im- 
posed a sentence of six months, nine months, and 
one year’s imprisonment respectively upon ‘‘Morri- 
son, Mitchell, and Gompers.”’ 

This passing comment appears apropos. It is 
that an unprejudiced, impartial judge might well 
have deferred a decision in a contempt case alleg- 
ing violation of an injunction while an appeal 
upon the validity of the injunction itself was pend- 
ing and was being considered for decision by a 
higher court, and iether, that the unprecedented 
sentences imposed were entirely in conflict with 
the spirit and plain provision of the constitution 
as being cruel and unusual. 

The language and manner of Justice Wright in 
delivering his opinion upon the guilt of the men 
charged with disobeying the terms of the injunc- 
tion, the fact that he had given his opinion, or 
permitted it to be given, out in advance, the whole 
mockery and formality of asking us whether we 
had any reasons to assign why sentence should 
not be pronounced, when he had determined on 
the sentences in advance; all these, as well as the 
matter and manner of the arrangement for the 
scene and the delivery of the opinion and sentence 
indicated the unfitness of the man to wear the 
judicial robe and occupy the judicial position. 

What are the offenses for which Mitchell, Morri- 
son, and I are sentenced to long months of im- 
prisonment, and the ignominy of being classified 
as criminals? We have dared to defend our con- 
stitutional rights as men and as citizens, despite 
the injunction of a court which sought to invade 
the rights of free speech and free press secured to 
the Anglo-Saxon people centuries ago by Magna 
Charta and clinched by the adoption of the first 
amendment to the constitution of the United 
States. 

And what, after all, are the grounds upon which 
Justice Wright held the defendants guilty of vio- 
lation of the terms of the injunction? When the 
injunction was issued and went into effect, both 
temporary and permanent, we proposed to test 
the principles involved before the established 
legal tribunals. By instruction of and with author- 
ity from the Executive Council the name of the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company was removed 
from the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list in the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Vice-president Mitchell, it was alleged, violated 
the injunction by allowing certain acts to be per- 
formed by the officers of the A. F. of L., and also, 
that while presiding at a convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America, a resolution, regularly 
introduced by a delegate, calling upon the mem- 
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bers of that organization not to bestow their pat- 
ronage upon the product of the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company was submitted by Mr. Mitchell 
to the delegates for a vote. 

Secretary Morrison was charged substantially 
with having violated the terms of the injunction 
in so far as that he sent, or caused to be sent out, 
copies of the printed official proceedings of the 
previous convention of the A. F. of L. containing 
officers’ and committee reports and resolutions of 
the convention relative to the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company’s injunction and copies of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST containing similar 
references, circulars, appeals for funds, and edi 
torials written by me on the injunction abuse 

The allegations chargivg me with violating the 
terms of the injunction were that I did, or au- 
thorized, or directed to be done, these things; be- 
cause, by authority of the convention and of the 
Executive Council I sent to our fellow-workers 
and friends an appeal for funds in order that we 
might be in a position to defend ourselves before 
the courts in the very injunction case involved; 
because in lectures and on the public platform, 
during the presidential campaign I made ad- 
dresses to the people giving the reasons for the 
vote as a citizen I was to cast at the then pending 
presidential election, and because I dared editor- 
lally to discuss the fundamental principles in- 
volved, not only in the injunction pending, but 
in the entire abuse of the injunction writ. Aye, 
because I published in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST the order of the court to show cause why 
we should not be punished for contempt of the 
injunction was made part of the testimony upon 
which Justice Wright deemed it important to hold 
me guilty. 

Immediately after Justice Wright declared us 
guilty of contempt of the injunction and imposed 
the sentences, notice of appeal was given and 
bonds furnished in the following sums: Gompers, 
$5,000; Mitchell, $4,000, and Morrison, $3,000, for 
our appearance before the court at any time when 
called upon. 

On March 11, 1909—that is, nearly four months 
after Justice Wright imposed these sentences for 
alleged contempt of the injunction—the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia handed down 
its decision upon our appeal in the original in- 
junction. That court greatly modified the terms 
of the injunction, holding that no publication 
could be forbidden except in furtherance of a 
‘‘conspiracy’’ to boycott. 

The injunction as modified and affirmed by the 
court is as follows: 

It is adjudged, ordered and decreed that the de- 
fendants, Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, John B. 
Lennon, James Duncan, John Mitéhell, James O’Con- 
nell, Max Morris, Denis A. Hayes, Daniel J. Keefe, 
William D. Huber, Joseph F. Valentine, Rodney L. 
Thixton, Clinton O. Buckingham, Herman C. Poppe, 
Arthur J. Williams, Samuel R. Cooper and Edward L. 
Hickman, individually and as representatives of the 

F.of L., their and each of their agents, servants 
and confederates, be,and they hereby are, perpetually 
restrained and enjoined from conspiring or combining 
to boycott the business or product of complainant, 
and from threatening or declaring any boycott against 
said business or product, and from abetting, aiding or 
assisting in any such boycott, and from directly or 
indirectly threatening, coercing or intimidating any 
person or persons whomsoever from buying, selling or 
otherwise dealing in complainant’s product, and from 
printing the complainant, its business or product in the 
“We Don’t Patronize ” or “ Unfair ” list of defendants 
in furtherance of any boycott against complainant’s 
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business or product, and from referring, either in 
print or otherwise, to complainant, its business or 
product, as in said “We Don’t Patronize” or “Unfair” 
jist in furtherance of any such boycott. 

lhe costs of this appeal are equally divided between 
appellants and appellee. 

Modified and affirmed. 


The court which handed down this ‘‘modified 
and affirmed’’ decision is composed of three 
judges, each of whom delivered different opinions. 
One justice who concurred in the conclusion gave 
different reasons. It is difficult to read Justice 
Van Orsdel’s concurring opinion and reconcile it 
with his conclusion to affirm the injunction even 
in modified form. Chief Justice Shepard dissented 
from the conclusion of the court. 

I urge upon every wage-earner and every one 
interested in the discussion of great rights and 
principles involved to read the decision and opin- 
ions of the justices rendered in this case. The 
opinions and decision were published in the April, 
1909, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

The Court of Appeals did not take any original 
testimony in the case, and I am justified in saying 
that the judges were somewhat in error in their 
estimate of the actual facts in relation to the boy- 
cott of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company. 
This is understandable from the fact that the A. 
F. of L. at no time entered a detailed defense to 
the allegations of the Bucks’ Stove and Range 
Company, although the charges were untrue in 
many important particulars. 

On account of the fundamental issues of free 
press and free speech, which were involved in the 
original injunction, we preferred to stand upon the 
unconstitutionality of the injunction rather than 
obscure this great issue by going into the details 
of the original trouble with the Bucks’ Stove and 
Range Company. 

Judge Wright’s prejudiced and misleading ex- 
tracts from the original testimony, and his ignor- 
ing of testimony, also tended still further to 
becloud the facts 

The Court of Appeals said, that the only reason 
the publication of the Bucks’ Stove and Range 
Company was enjoined from appearing on the 
“We Don’t Patronize’’ list was because they be- 
lieved that a ‘‘conspiracy’’ to boycott had been 
entered into and that ‘‘threats,’’ intimidation and 
coercion had been used on innocent third parties. 
On this wrong assumption the modified injunction 
was affirmed. 

It was regrettable that the court should have 
been so in error as to the facts of the boycott. 

Even if we had been guilty of unlawful con- 
spiracy and coercion and intimidation—which we 
were not—surely there should be some more ade- 
quate punishment than bya process of injunc- 
tion. In fact, existing laws do provide greater 
punishments for these offenses, and we respect- 
fully submit that if we are guilty of them we should 
be tried by the due process of law before a jury of 
our peers, and if found guilty punished as the law 
provides, rather than be subjected to the caprice 
of a judge who solely determines the sufficiency 
of the charge, the guilt of the defendant, and who 
imposes punishment as his whim may prompt. 

It was to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, the personnel of which has undergone 
no change since the rendering of the opinion 
modifying the injunction, that the appeal in the 
contempt proceedings was made. The argument 
upon the appeal against the sentences imposed by 
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Justice Wright was made April 19-20, 1909, Hon. 
Alton B. Parker and Hon. J. H. Ralston making 
the arguments in labor’s behalf. 

It may be interesting to know that Justice 
Wright assessed ‘‘Gompers, Mitchell, and Mor- 
rison in the sum of $1,500 as costs of the injunc- 
tion proceedings against them. From this decree 
an appeal is also pending. 


Free Speech—Free Press. 


In the whole history of our movement no greater 
struggle has taken place than that for the preser- 
vation and the maintenance of the right of free 
press and free speech. As you well know, this 
arose under the injunction proceedings and court 
decisions in the case of the Bucks’ Stove and 
Range Company against the A. F. of L., Decem- 
ber, 1907. 

The technicalities of the case were soon lost 
sight of in the battle to preserve the great princi- 
ples of human liberty which were involved. 

The people of our country have with the men of 
labor made it clear to the whole world that no 
curtailment of the rights of free press and free 
speech will be tolerated. 

The herculean efforts of the men of labor to 
arouse the people of the country to a realization 
of the danger which threatens our constitutional 
liberties will go down in the annals of history as 
one of the great crusades for the maintenance and 
advancement of human rights. 

A complete summary of the case in all its tech- 
nical and legal detail will form a portion of this 
report, so that it may be available as a historical 
record. 

At the time I made my report to the convention 
last year, John Mitchell, Frank Morrison, and I 
had been cited to appear before the court and 
show cause why we should not be punished for 
contempt of the injunction because we had con- 
tinued to exercise the rights of rid poe and free 
speech after they had been enjoined and forbid- 
den by the Buck’s Stove and Range Company’s 
injunction issued by Justice Gould of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

It is a matter of history and of common knowl- 
edge that on December 23, 1908, Justice Wright 
sentenced ‘‘Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and 
Frank Morrison’’ to one year, nine months, and 
six months imprisonment, respectively, for alleged 
violation of the injunction and that the decision 
accompanying the sentence was most virulent and 
unjust in its terms. 

It is also a matter of the history of this year that 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
in May, 1909, upon our appeal, rendered a decision 
modifying the terms of the original injunction. 

This decision was fully discussed in the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST, April, 1909, and as the 
limits of this report will not permit a full review 
of the editorial opinions there expressed it is to be 
hoped that all those who are interested in the 
preservation of our liberties will familiarize them- 
selves with this and other editorial matter in rela- 
tion to this case which has been published in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST since the injunction 
was obtained by the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 


any. 

Through efforts of our officers and members, 
through our own magazine, the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST, and through the labor press, through 
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the great mass meetings and public speeches which 
voiced our protest there was kindled throughout 
the country among all the people the spirit of lib- 
erty, the spirit of patriotism, the spirit of protest 
which demands that there shall be no tampering 
with our constitutional liberties by the courts, 
whether under the guise of injunction order or of 
prejudiced judicial decree and sentence. 

I say advisedly that the whole people of our 
country are aroused to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. They realize that this attack upon free press 
and free speech among the workers is only the in- 
sidious beginning of the entire withdrawal of those 
rights from the whole people whenever it might 
suit the plans of those who desire to profit by in- 
justice and tyranny. 

The response of the masses of the people to the 
campaign of the A. F. of L. for the preservation 
of constitutional rights shows how thoroughly our 
labor movement is in harmony with the spirit of 
liberty and the love of justice and right which 
makes a nation great. 

The struggleis far from ended. Eternal vigilance 
ever was and always will be the price of the liber- 
ties of a people. 

Let no one doubt my great respect for the judi- 
ciary of our country; I have confidence in their 
integrity, no matter what their decision, still they 
are human beings, and as such liable toerr. I say 
this with respect not only to the three justices of 
the District Court of Appeals, but with reference 
to the judiciary generally. 


Court of Appeals’ Decision. 


It was generally expected that the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia would hand down 
its decision early in October, 1909. Indeed, it was 
to meet the issue, whatever it might be, that I was 
careful to be within the jurisdiction of the court 
when the decision would be handed down. The 
decision was rendered Tuesday, November 2d— 
that is, on election day throughout the country. 
The court stood two to one in affirming Justice 
Wright’s decision and sentences of one year, nine 
months, and six months’ imprisonment for ‘‘ Gom- 
pers, Mitchell, and Morrison,’ respectively, on 
the ground that they had violated the terms of 
Justice Gould’s injunction. Chief Justice Shepard 
dissented from the decision and opinion of the 
court, and declared that Justice Wright’s decision 
and sentences should be reversed, on the ground 
that he issued an order entirely beyond the power 
vested in him, and that the order was therefore 
void. 

Concretely stated, the decision of the court de- 
clares that no matter whether the injunction of 
Justice Gould was right or wrong, valid or void, 
we were compelled to obey. Against that concept, 
at least for myself, I enter a most emphatic protest. 
When a judge so far transcends his authority, and 
assumes functions entirely beyond his power and 
jurisdiction, when a judge will set himself up as 
the highest authority in the land, invading consti- 
tutionally guaranteed rights of citizens, when a 
judge will go so far in opinion, decision, and 
action, that even judges of the Court of Appeals 
have felt called upon to characterize his action 
‘*unwarranted’’ and ‘‘foolish,’’ under such cir- 
cumstances it is the duty of the citizen to refuse 
obedience and to take whatever consequences may 
ensue. 
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It is common knowledge that a judge has issued 
an injunction against municipal officers enjoining 
them from performing their duties in the enact- 
ment of laws. Assume that a judge will so far for- 
get himself as to issue an injunction prohibiting a 
legislature, or Congress itself, from enacting laws. 
Will it be contended that obedience must follow? 
Let a judge issue an injunction enjoining the 
President of the United States from performing the 
duties of his office. Does it follow that the Chief 
Executive of our nation must yield obedience, and 
perhaps thereby fail to perform the duties of his 
great office, to the injury of the people of the 
country? Were the matter involved merely mate- 
rial, or of such a character that time would not 
destroy, the situation would be vastly different. 
All realize that for the orderly continuance and 
development of civilized society, obedience to the 
orders of the court is necessary, and to that there 
would be no dissenting voice. 

I repeat and emphasize this fact, that the doc 
trine that the citizen must yield obedience to every 
order of the court, notwithstanding that order 
transcends inherent, natural, human rights guar- 
anteed by the constitution of our country, is vic- 
ious and repugnant to liberty and human freedom, 
and that it is the duty, the imperative duty, to 
protest. 

The history of the human race has been full of 
tyranny and the denial to the people of the right 
of expressing freely by speech or in the press 
their opinions. After our people established a 
government they recalled that they had omitted 
to safeguard this vital right in framing our consti- 
tution. Therefore, the first amendment to that in- 
strument was that guaranteeing the right of free- 
dom of speech and press. 

That means something. We do not need this 
right to please those entrusted with the authority 
of government. Free press and free speech were 
guaranteed that men might feel free to say things 
that displeased. Demand for reform coming from 
the people is generally distasteful to those en- 
trenched in power and privilege. 

It was not necessary that we be given the privilege 
for the purpose of singing the praises of the pow- 
ers that be. No Russian needs constitutional 
guarantee of the right to sing the praises of the 
czar. 

We must have the right to freely speak and print 
for the wrongs that need resistance and the cause 
that needs assistance. 

There is no persecution, no injustice, to a great 
movement but if met in the right spirit bears its 
harvest of good. In this case the tremendous 
popular indignation at the attempt to abolish the 
right of free press and free speech brings our 
union members into closer relations and more in 
sympathy with each other throughout the coun- 
try, and, more than that, it brings to the attention 
of the people as a whole the noble aspirations and 
the splendid achievements of the labor movement 
in behalf of right, justice, and humanity. 

Out of this attempt to seal the lips of the men 
of labor I believe will come good. 

We know that the people of our country and 
the labor movement will be found united in patri- 
otic protest against any curtailment of the liber- 
ties for which our forefathers struggled in order 
that we might be free. 

We have come too far in the march of human 
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progress for any set of influences to drive us back 
into slavery. 

I see a silver lining tothe clouds and a bright 
star of hope in the heavens, and I see ultimately 
the spirit of humanity, justice, and the brother- 
hood of man obtaining in the minds and hearts of 
the people of the country. Like Jefferson, I am 
willing to trust the people, and I have a certainty 
of their final triumph. 


Legislation— Anti-Trust Law—Injunction. 


Congress has thus far failed to pass any amend- 
ment to the Sherman Anti-Trust Law relieving the 
labor organizations from the operations of that law 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the suit of Loewe & Co., hat manufactur- 
ers of Danbury, Conn., against the United Hatters 
of North America for threefold damages claimed 
by Loewe—that is, $240,000, Though it is true 
that since this decision has been rendered but few 
suits have been instituted against organized labor 
under the provisions of the new interpretation 
placed upon the law, yet it is also true that every 
labor organization and every individual member 
of the organization are menaced by the present 
status. 

Now any action taken by our voluntary organi- 
zations of labor for the protection and the further- 
ance of the interests of the workers makes them 
amenable to the law with its penalties of impris- 
onment and threefold damages which anyone may 
allege he has suffered by reason of a strike by men 
withholding their labor from employers or their 
patronage from business men. 

There are different contentions as to what Con- 
gress had in mind when the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law was enacted. From the assurances given the 
representatives of labor and the declarations made 
upon the floor of Congress at the time when the 
bill, now a law, was under consideration, the work- 
ers were justified in believing that the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law was the result of an aroused indig- 
nation among the people against the combinations 
of great corporations which prey upon the public. 
And that, as the very title of the bill conveys it is 
a law contemplated to reach, regulate, and deal 
with the trusts whose operations are not with 
labor, but with the products of labor; that as the 
organizations of the working people concerned 
themselves, not with the labor products, but with 
human beings, the law ought not and could not 
properly have application to them. But the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has decided that 
the law applies to the workers’ organizations in- 
stituted for their own physical and moral protec- 
tion and advancement, and from that decision 
there is but one appeal—to the people of our 
country. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Law is not what it is 
now superficially supposed to be, but is, indeed, 
a re-establishment of the oldest laws proclaimed by 
tyrants morethan athousand years ago—laws which 
had for their effect the prohibition of associations 
and organizations of the people of whatsoever 
kind 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Law, as it now exists, 
may more appropriately be styled an anti-coalition 
law. Under the anti-coalition laws of the dim, 
distant past every association or organization of 
the people was disrupted and disbanded ; their 
liberties were destroyed, and ignorance, darkness, 
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misery, and demoralization enveloped the people 
for a thousand years; a period when the arts, the 
sciences, industry, and progress were strangled 
and inanimate, when but one in every 500 of the 
people could either read or write. 

Take away the right and opportunity of the 
workers, the masses of the people, to associate 
themselves for their common protection against 
oppression, whether by king or industrial poten- 
tate; curb the power of the workers, the people, 
for effective protest, and a new era of blighted life 
will have been inaugurated. Against the possi- 
bility of such a condition of affairs America’s 
workers must not only protest, but they must make 
that protest effective and complete. 

There is no factor in all our public life so potent 
to maintain and perpetuate the liberties of the 
people as a well organized movement of the 
workers. 

In all times and under all forms of govern- 
ment, wherever slavery existed, the workers were 
the slaveclass. Other portions of society may have 
been deprived of rights and liberties, but only 
in degree and in proportion as the workers were 
driven into the forms of slavery. And particu- 
larly under modern industrial conditions with 
wealth concentration, if from the workers is filched 
by government the right to associate peacefully 
and voluntarily and in their association and organ- 
ization to exercise the natural, normal functions of 
such organizations to protect their rights and in- 
terests against greed, avarice, and overbearing 
tyranny, then the first elements of slavery have 
been injected into our lives and future. 

The rights and the liberties of the people have 
never been, and will never be, taken from them 
with one fell swoop. Oppressors are more adroit. 
The invasion of rights is gradual, and by specious 
assurances the people are often lulled intoa fancied 
security only to find themselves enmeshed, circum- 
scribed, and almost crushed, requiring ages of 
struggle and travail for their awakening and their 
rehabilitation. 

Today our wage-workers’ organizations exist- 
ence, legally considered, is by the sufferance of the 
powers that be. Such a condition of affairs is 
intolerable. 

It has been and is the aim of the American 
labor movement to be in fullest accord with the 
American concept of gradual, rational progress 
and development, and by natural evolutionary 
process peacefully to work out labor’s emancipa- 
tion. For one, I feel assured that we shal] secure 
both by law and by the public conscience the full 
lawful right to carry on the work and the neces- 
sary functions of our organizations as time, indus- 
try, and conditions afford. Of one fact I am fully 
persuaded, and have no hesitancy in asserting, it 
is that the labor organizations of America wil] live, 
be maintained. grow, toil, and struggle for the 
amelioration of the conditions of the workers, the 
improvement of their standard of life and citizen- 
ship, and to work out their salvation for a higher 
and better manhood, womanhood, and childhood, 
all the bitter antagonistic elements to them to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Rapacity, greed, tyr- 
anny, and ignorance can not and will not subju- 
gate or enslave America’s workers. 

In order that all the blessings of civilization may 
keep pace with industrial development the toilers of 
the United States have repeatedly urged Congress 
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and the state legislative bodies to grant certain 
specific remedial economic reforms which the toil- 
ers are unable to obtain in any other way than by 
legislation at the hands of the representatives of 
the people. 

If the wage-earners could have obtained these 
reforms through the regular channels of economic 
force as expressed in their trade organizations or 
in any other way by their own efforts, relief and 
protection would have been successfully secured 
years ago. 

In response to the instructions of the Norfolk 
and Denver conventions legislative measures were 
neg ae to the 60th Congress, asking for relief 
rom the exactions of the so-called Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, but that Congress adjourned without 
daring to assert its own power, even after an over- 
whelming majority of its members had individu- 
ally pledged themselves in favor of the measure, 
which after much deliberation was prepared and 
which was introduced by the Hon. William B. 
Wilson, member of the United Mine Workers, and 
representative of the 15th Congressional District 
of Pennsylvania. That bill, known as H. R. 20584, 
did not ask for, nor would it have added, any 
special privilege to laborers’ or farmers’ organiza- 
tions. There was no semblance of class legislation 
in this proposed measure when fairly and honestly 
analyzed. Its purpose was and is to carry out the 
premeditated and emphatically expressed intent 
of the framers of the original Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. The mental giants who debated that mea- 
sure in its course through the United States Senate 
were better informed in modern economics than 
to confuse property rights with human rights, and 
they almost unanimously agreed that no court in 
the land would ever construe a law designed to 
curb grad-grinds and money-mongers into a scheme 
to persecute the wealth producers, the bread win- 
ners of the nation. 

When the representative government of the 
United States was demanded by the colonists and 
established, it had for its basis the government of, 
by and for the people, they having their respect- 
ive property and property rights. In its very con- 
cept and declaration of independence, it placed 
first, and recognized, man above the products of 
man. It had for its purpose the affirmation and 
maintenance for all time of the rights of living, 
breathing, liberty-loving man. The decision of 
the United States Supreme Court has affirmed 
that in the law as it now stands, there is no dis- 
tinction between the combinations formed for the 
manipulation, control, and sale of the products of 
human labor and the voluutary organizations of 
the working people formed for the protection and 
advancement of the physica), material, moral, and 
social welfare of the masses of the people. 

It would seem that the Congress of the United 
States, the representatives of the people, would 
have afforded the relief from the onerous condi- 
tions brought about by the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. If the 60th Conyress had possessed in the 
slightest degree the conception of its duties, if it 
had observed ihe commonest rules of legis!ative 
independence and the simplest methods of self- 
assertive honesty, it would not have permitted the 
first session to dally its time away while one man 
(Mr. Charles E. Littlefield) went through the ques- 
tionable farce of ‘‘subcommittee hearings’’ on the 
merits and demerits of the Wilson bill. When 
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that gentleman became thoroughly saturated with 
the grim humor of his transparent hold-up scheme, 
he resigned his seat in the House in the middle of 
the term without sufficient respect for the judiciary 
committee, which he was presumed to represe:t, 
even to make a formal report to it. In the second 
session of the 60th Conyress, Mr. Charles Q. Tir- 
rell, of the Fourth Massachusetts Congressional 
District, who succeeded Mr. Littlefield as chair- 
man of the subcommittee of ,the judiciary com- 
mittee, having charge of such measures, played a 
game of battledore and shuttlecock with Mr. John 
L. Jenkins, chairman of the full committee. To- 
gether they contrived so to shift the responsibility 
(under the plausible guise of parliamentary cour- 
tesy), that they effectively denied your Executive 
Council and myself an opportunity to make a brief 
statement in order to have a complete record on 
the subject in the printed hearings before the 
comunittee. 

For full details concerning this peculiar parlia- 
mentary transaction, I refer you to the legislative 
committee’s report on page 375, AMERICAN FEp- 
ERATIONIST for April, 1909, and I urge every dele- 
gate and all others interested to again read it and 
bring it to the attention of every organization and 
every citizen of every congressional constituency. 
In connection therewith should be read the re- 

rt of labor’s legislative committee published 
in the August, 1908, issue of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST under the heading ‘‘Congress and 
Labor.’’ 

This illustration is a glaring example of how to 
avoid duty and responsibility, and is merely one 
instance of the subserviency of Congress to the 
absolute will of its dictator, Speaker Cannon. He 
is the potential instrument of every predatory in- 
terest that infests the halls of Congress, whose 
tactics are and whose motto should read: ‘‘They 
shall take who have the power, and they shall 
keep who can.”’ 

In connection with the present status of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, the Executive Council! 
had an extended conference with the president of 
the United States and had the opportunity of fully 
discussing the subject with him. He freely ex 
pressed his judgment that the law required change, 
particularly for definiteness to accomplish the pur 
poses for which the law was enacted, and he sug- 
gested that he would be pleased to confer later 
with any representative of the Executive Council 
and also with Judge Parker, our attorney. Later, 
by direction of the Executive Council, I had an 
extended interview with the President and the 
subject-matter was again discussed. Then I had 
an interview with Judge Parker, and conveyed to 
him the President’s suggestion, to which he gladly 
assented. The following letter in connection with 
the matter is of interest: 

BLACKPOOL, ENGLAND, July 1, 1909. 
To the Honorable WILLIAM H. TAF, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C., U.S. A. 

Srr: When I had the honor of an interview with 
you in Washington, in June, you suggested that when 
you had discussed with the members of your cabinet 
the subject of the amendment of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, and particularly in reference to its pres- 
ent application to the labor organizations, that a 
conference with the Honorable Alton B. Parker would 
be agreeable to you. 

I left Washington within two days after our inter- 
view for New York, and brought the matter to Judge 
Parker's attention. He expressed himself as in entire 
accord with the suggestion, and authe ~ized me to say 
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1at he would be glad to call upon youat any time and 
place when so advised by you. 

The few days I had in New York prior to my de- 
parture for this side of the Atlantic on June 19th were 
so taken up by a meeting of the Executive Council of 

he A. F.of L. that I could not get to write to you in 
regard to this matter. Then, again, I was aware that 
there existed no necessity for immediate haste. I take 

reat pleasure, however, in communicating the above 
to youat this, my earliest opportunity. I have the 
honor to remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 

A copy of this letter was sent to Judge Parker. 
Though the interview has thus far not taken place 
there is no doubt that it will in the very near 


future. 
Injunctions. 


We asked the (Oth Congress for relief from the 
abuse and misi..e of th® writ of injunction; we 
asked for a resioration of the ancient and cher- 
ished right of a trial by a jury, so that the people 
may be safeguarded from the absolutism of judi- 
cial tyranny; but in spite of all hitherto accepted 
rules of procedure and of evidence, one man, a 
judge, presiding in an equity court may disregard 
all such established methods and absolutely set 
his own opinion asa finality, in spite of the fact 
that no written statute in this or any other land 
grants him such extraordinary authority. 

Instead of the beneficent injunction writ being 
a safeguard of human liberty as it was originally 
intended, it has been so wilfully perverted that it 
has been made an instrument of coercion and 
tyranny and is wielded for the sole purpose of 
those who not only possess wealth but arrogate 
power never legally granted or intended in order 
to hold and keep the men of labor and the masses 
of the people in awe and subjection. 

The American people have fondly nursed the 
sentiment in their hearts that the government of 
our Republic was founded upon the inherent prin- 
ciples of justice and right, and that these right 
eous principles are adhered to by their representa- 
tives; but such chicanery as this record shows 
should arouse every citizen in the land to a suffi- 
cient sense of the danger that threatens the very 
life of a free government that a renewed public 
energy and vigilance should and must be exerted 
to correct existing evils 

To do this the A. F. of L. and all its members 
should bend their efforts and take the lead. No 
men are more loyal tothe fundamental institutions 
of our Republic or more jealous of their mainte- 
nance than those who are enrolled in the American 
labor movement; to foster and spread the growth 
of intelligence, to instill character, to improve 
and elevate the general standard of life among all 
our people, to cultivate a sterling manhood and 
self-reliant spirit, and to establish a recognition 
of the aatedennntente of one man with his fel- 
lows are some of the praiseworthy purposes of our 
unions, and we have faith that all liberty loving, 
clean-thinking American citizens will not only ex- 
tend us their sympathy but will in every honor- 
able and lawful way possible, actively assist us in 
securing these justifiable and commendable results. 

The congressional record heretofore given on 
the Wilson bill, H. R. 20,584, for the purpose of 
restoring to the workers the rights which were so 
summarily taken from them by the United States 
Supreme Court is so identical to that on the Pearre 
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Anti-Injunction Bill, H. R. 94, that it would be 
tedious to repeat it, but a word on another plfase 
of the situation is very essential as a warning to 
many of our zealous members, especially those of 
our members who are officials in central labor 
unions, state federations, or national and interna- 
tional organizations, 

During the life of the 60th Congress it almost 
became a fad to introduce a bill, ostensibly to 
regulate the issuance of injunctions and restrain- 
ing orders, limiting the meaning of ‘‘conspiracy”’ 
in certain cases, authorizing the right of trial by 
jury in contempt cases, direct or indirect, change 
of venue, etc., etc. 

The number of such bills introduced was legion; 
they became so numerous, in fact, that our legis- 
lative committee dubbed them “‘life savers.’’ They 
were invariably introduced by members for the 
purpose of popularity among their constituents, 
who are members of labor organizations and others 
whose love of justice is still alive. In a few cases 
there was a spasmodic effort by the member intro- 
ducing it to make it appear there was going to be 
some genuine consideration given it; but in the 
majority of instances such bills were merely intro- 
duced and printed copies franked to constituents 
at home—for a purpose. 

There were other instances where members, 
usually first-termers, drafted an ‘‘anti-injunction 
bill” and endorsements from the organizations in 
their district were solicited purely on the strength 
of the title of the bill and not because of the merits 
or efficiency of the bill itself. 

These tactics are already in evidence preparatory 
to the regular session of the 6ist Congress, and it 
is a fact that already some of these spurious drafts 
of so-called ‘‘anti-injunctioag bills’’ have been un- 
suspectingly favored by certain organizations. To 
all of such I strongly advise that no endorsements 
be given to any bill ‘‘anti-injunction,’’ or other 
subject affecting vital fundamental] rights and 
principles unless it has been given the approval of 
the A. F. of L., or in the interim of conventions, 
the Executive Council. A word to the wise should 
be sufficient. 

Congressman Wilson, of Pennsylvania, has in- 
troduced a bill, H. R. 3058, which has been ap- 
proved by the Executive Council and which clearly 
covers the issues we are making. 

During the last year it has been observed that the 
agitation against the wilful misuse of injunction 
orders in labor disputes is bearing fruit. 

In August, Judge Baker of the United States 
Circuit Court in Indiana refused to grant a petition 
made by the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany against the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers. Another judge, in New- 
castle, Pa., refused to enjoin picketing and peace 
able persuasion on petition of the same company. 
Even in Judge Alston G. Dayton’s United States 
Circuit Court of West Virginia, there is a tendency 
to be less sweeping, and he does not draw the line on 
‘‘inducing or persuading’”’ as on former occasions. 

In state courts there is a noticeable reluctance to 
go to the extremes they formerly did. What must 
be most vigilantly guarded against now is the 
legalizing of the injunction process in industrial 
disputes when they would not be issued where no 
industrial dispute existed. Labor men must now 
more than ever be alert and ever active and abso- 
lutely loyal to their own best interests. 
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With regard to the other subjects of legislation 
considered by the Denver convention, the legis- 
lative committee made its report which was duly 
published in the April issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. I commend it to your careful 
consideration. It is advisable, however, to make 
additional special reference to some of the subjects 
in which we are particularly interested. 


Eight Hour Biil. 


Many strenuous efforts have been made to obtain 
an amendment to the federal eight hour law so 
as to extend its beneficent provisions to all govern- 
ment employes and employes of contractors and 
subcontractors doing work for or on behalf of the 
government. ; 

This subject was an interminable one in the House 
committee on labor during the first session of the 
60th Congress and a bulky volume of the hearings 
was duly recorded. The responsible members of 
the party responsible for legislation or the lack of 
it again availed themselves of dilatory tactics, and 
instead of meeting the issue squarely by reporting 
it favorably or adversely and getting it before the 
House, they resorted to the much abused question 
of ‘constitutionality,’’ and referred the bill with 
the hearings toa subcommittee of lawyers for their 
‘constitutional opinions,’’ but inasmuch as the 
60th Congress expired, the committee can never 
receive the ‘“‘opinion’’ of its defunct subcommittee. 
The constituents of Mr. Haskins, a member of the 
subcommittee, regarded his services so highly that 
they preferred to keep him home, and the world 
may never know the acumen of this gentleman’s 
insight onthe constitutionality ofan eight hour law. 

Some considerable argument was made by at- 
torneys for the intereSts against the bill because of 
its possible ‘‘limitation of output.’’ In the exami- 
nation of the United States census statistics I find 
by a careful analysis that in the year 1850 the 
average per capita production of wealth in the 
manufacturing industries of the United States was 
$1.064 and 50 years later in 1900 it had increased 
to $2.451 or an increase in production of 130 per 
cent. In 1850 the average annual wage in the 
same industries was $247, or an equivalent of 23.21 
per cent of the product. Fifty years later in 1900 
wages had risen to $437, an increase of only 77 per 
cent in wages as against 130 per cent increase in 
production. ‘ ; 

No more conclusive argument can be made in 
behalf of the need of an eight hour day than these 
cold blooded but eloquent figures, coupled with 
the astounding fact that in industries like the 
building trades and others where the eight hour 
day has prevailed for some years the wages have 
increased from 25 to 100 per cent. 

With the complete specialization of labor and 
the enormous increase in production, the wage- 
earner should by every logical reason reap the 
benefits of labor-saving machines and labor saving 
systems so he could participate in the industrial 

rogress and the blessings of civilization with 

ewer hours of daily toil and more hours for leisure 

and opportunities for recuperation, study, and re- 
flection to better fit the workers for the highest 
thought and activity of citizenship. ; 

We should press the demands for a bill for an 
eight hour day to cover the field here described 
and hasten the time when the long, unnecessary 
and uneconomic 10 hour day will have forever 
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passed in our wonderfully productive work shops, 
bearing ever in mind that “reducing the hours 
increases the pay,’’ adds longer and happier years 
to life, reduces disease, and is a never failing pre- 
ventative or cure for the great white plague. 


Employers’ Liability and Automatic Compensa- 
tion Laws. 


This important problem is now receiving serious 
and careful attention. The workers have contended 
for it for a long period of time, but in the recent past 
many other thoughtful persons have given this 
subject a special study, and, from the many 
sympathetic utterances which now reach me, show 
an active consideration. I am hopeful that legisla- 
tion of this character will soon take a uniform and 
definite character. 

The old fallacies likg ‘‘assumption of risk,”’ 
“contributory negligence,’’ ‘‘fellow-servant’’ re- 
sponsibility, and recognition by courts of the 
validity of “waiving rights’’ in order to obtain em- 
ployment, are fast becoming obnoxious to right- 
thinking men, and instead of the wage-earner and 
his family being compelled to endure all the 
mental and financial, as well as the physical, 
suffering due to accidents in industry, it is now 
becoming more acceptable tothe minds of those 
who would conserve the interests of the working 
forces asthe preeminent and most logical of all 
public questions, that the industry should bear 
the financial burden of accidents to the human 
factor, exactly as it does now to the mechanical 
accidents, or accidents through natural elements. 

This view of the subject is becoming so pro- 
nounced that the conviction is fast growing 
that there should be speedily enacted uniform 
laws by our states for intra-state employments 
together with a comprehensive federal statute 
covering all interstate and foreign commerce that 
will provide for, and guarantee to, those who are 
injured during employment an automatic compen- 
sation for accidents instead of undertaking expen 
sive and wearisome litigation before the courts to 
recover damages. 

This plan has become almost universal in 
European countries, so much so that the last 
President felt so keenly on the subject that he 
practically rebuked Congress because of the in- 
human conditions tolerated in the United States 
and its multiplicity of industries. 

It has become an additional source of gratifica- 
tion to have so many inquiries made as to our 
definite position on this phase of the solution of 
the problem, and for the purpose of aiding the 
convention to formulate a plan of action that may 
be generally supported in the Federal Congress 
and the various state legislatures, and all of a uni- 
form character, it has been considered advisable 
to prepare four bills covering the various features 
of these questions. They are as follows: 

No. 1. A bill to amend the law relating to the 
liability of employers for injuries to their em- 
ployes within the states. 

No. 2. A bill to provide compensation (auto- 
matically) for accidents occurring to employes of 
the United States Government. 

(Note: On May 30, 1908, a bill of this nature— 
though very limited in its provisions—was ap- 
proved and became a federal law, and this was 
obtained wholly and solely through the activities, 
and at the expense of the A. F. of L.) 
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No. 3. A bill to provide compensation (auto- 
matically) for accidents in dangerous occupations 
subiect to the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and without the necessity of litigation therefor. 

No. 4. A bill to regulate a// interstate and for- 
eign commerce in relation to accidents and to 
provide compensation (automatically) without the 
necessity of litigation therefor. 

In presenting this subject to your thoughtful 
consideration, it may not be amiss toimpress upon 
all the need of uniformity in the enactment of 
these laws. It has been the bane of our peculiar 
form of dual government that state laws differed 
so widely as well as in some cases almost outrage- 
ously, and then again the most of them differed 
from, and, some in fact almost opposed, federal 
statutes. It is therefore necessary again to urge, 
that the legislative committees of city central 
bodies, state federations, etc., ect in harmony and 
with the advice of the A. F. of L. in the work of 
securing labor legislation of an effective character. 
In enumerating the bills to which reference has 
just been made it should be stated that the Execu- 
tive Council gave several days to the discussion of 
these various measures and the subject in its en- 
tirety. 

Depariment of Labor. 


In my report to the convention of the A. F. of L. 
at Boston, in 1903, I said that ‘‘a law was enacted 
creating a new department of government, known 
as the Department of Commerce and Labor, with 
a secretary as its chief officer, who is a member of 
the President’s cabinet.’’ Under the law several 
departments and bureaus were detached from 
other departments of the federal service and were 
placed under its jurisdiction. Among the depart- 
ments transferred was the Department of Labor, 
which was independent from any other depart- 
ment and is now designated es a bureau. 

The committee having this subject under con- 
sideration expressed its regret that the Department 
of Labor was absorbed in the new Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 

The A. F. of L. adopted the following: 

Resolved, That the A. F. of L., through its Execu- 
tive Council, devise means and put intoexecution some 
plan whereby the incoming national administration 
and the Congress may be urged to consider the advisa- 
bility of establishing a department of labor and the 
merging of the bureaus alleged to be in the interest of 
American citizens who are, or desire to be, employed 
as tradesmen, artisans, mechanics, and laborers, and 
that, if necessary to accomplish this result, a com- 
mittee, geographically selected, be hereafter ap- 
pointed by the president to assist in advancing this 
and other approved measures. 

Resolved, That each general and local organization 
embraced in the A. F. of L. be requested to promote 
the plans agreed upon in this connection, and make 
appeals to their representatives in Congress to favor- 
ably consider and advocate through this means an 
iid to peace, prosperity, and patriotism. 

The committee to which this report was referred 
made the following recommendation, which was 
unanimously adopted by the convention: 

We indorse the views of the President upon the de- 
sirability of establishing a department of labor, witha 
ecretary having a seat in the President's cabinet. 

This demand for a department of labor, inde- 
pendent of any other department under the gov- 
ernment, with a secretary at its head, has been the 
unanimous declaration of the organized labor 
movement of our country time and again. It was 
at the urgent insistance of organized labor that 
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the Department of Labor as it was primarily consti- 
tuted was created, which was afterwards bereft of 
its individual function by the law merging it with 
the Department of ef Commerce and Labor. The 
labor forces and labor interests are of so vast and 
comprehensive a character that a department de- 
voted entirely to the many questions and prob- 


. lems so intimately associated with it, the secretary 


at the head of that department having an intelli- 
gence of and sympathy for the duties involved, a 
secretary who will be at the council table of the 
President’s cabinet to give advice and counsel, and 
to speak the right word at the right time, is one 
of the growing, important necessities of our great 
industrial development. I therefore recommend 
that the convention again express iis judgment 
upon this matter in a resolution properly consid- 
ered and formulated. 


Ship Subsidy Bill. 


The special interests and prospective benefici- 
aries of this vicious and mercenary ‘‘special class 
legislation” are active on this proposition; in fact, 
they never sleep. When this bill was supposed to 
be guietly resting in the pigeon holes of the com- 
mittee room, during the closing days of the 60th 
Congress, it surprised the members when the ‘‘in- 
terests’’ which would be benefited by the enact- 
ment of the bill made a vigorous effort to muster 
strength enough to pass it through the House as 
the Senate had passed itin the first seesion, but 
the opposition which we aided in mustering against 
it was sufficient to prevent the iniquitous features 
of this bill, with its odious contemplated con- 
scriptive features from being at this time foisted 
upon the American people. 

It is necessary to be very alert on this subject, 
because of the adroitness of its advocates. They 
are now trying to foster public sentiment in favor 
of a ‘‘mail subsidy,’’ in order to have the principle 
of “‘subsidy”’’ established. Once a measure reaches 
that stage it will be less difficult to amend the 
original law and saddle upon it all the vicious 
clauses affecting labor, particularly our seamen. 

See that your congressional representatives all 
understand that you are actively and positively 
opposed to it, or to any bill of that character which 
proposes to take public funds for private gain. It 
is one of the most vicious pieces of ‘‘favored class’’ 
legislation that is possible to devise. 


Asiatic Exclusion. 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs did not take 
this matter under consideration or give any hear- 
ings on the subject, but a large number of bills 
dealing with this grave evil were introduced and 
referred to the committee. 


Census Bill. 


Just before the close of the 60th Congress the 
census bill passed both Houses. It provided for 
the printing of the census reports outside of the 
Government Printing Office, the award to be given 
to the lowest bidder. President Roosevelt vetoed 
the bill and it failed of passage over his veto. The 
President, among other reasons given for his veto, 
stated that the bill did not provide for the print- 
ing of the census reports upon an eight hour work- 
day basis. 

The bill was introduced early in the special ses- 
sion of this, the 61st Congress, and passed the 
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House with the feature of having the reports prin- 
ted by contract outside of the Government Prin- 
ting Office, omitted. Learning that an effort was 
being made by iuterests hostile to having the work 
done in the Government Printing Office, our legis- 
lative committee and I had a number of interviews 
with the members of Congress and executive offi- 
cers for the purpose of securing the passage of the 
bill as passed by the House. 

The legislative committee co-operated with the 
officers of the Typographical Union of Washing- 
ton, and succeeded in having the census reports 
printed and bound in the Government Printing 
Office as against the effort to have the work done 
by outside contractors. 

There was another feature we succeeded in hav- 
ing included in the census bill, and that was pro- 
viding for an enumeration of the unemployed, and 
the causes and period of their unemployment. 


Convict Labor. 


The House Committee on Labor again evaded 
the issue, and did not even keep faith with them- 
selves on this subject. On the adjournment of the 
first session it was the declared intention of the 
committee to hear the report of the subcommittee 
having this bill in charge immediately upon the 
convening of the second session. 

Only one call was made for the committee to 
meet to hear the report; there was not a quorum 
preseat then, and no further effort was made by 
the committee to again obtain an expression on 
this subject. Representatives of such a plastic 
mold, who neither dare to do nor dare to openly 
deny, should be kept home among their neigh- 
bors, and labor should see to it that men from its 
own ranks go to Congress, men who understand 
what Jabor is and what laborers want, and who 
will have enough American grit to assert them- 
selves for the bone, brain, and brawn of their con- 
stituents. 

The average congressman either does not know 
or he does not care, or he does not dare. Give us 
men who do know, who do care, and who will 
dare, and labor legislation will then come as a 
natural sequence. 

The wage-earners of our land have all these sub- 
jects in the hollow of their hands, and when they 
show an intelligent determination to assert them- 
selves, senators, congressmen, judges, and presi- 
dent will be very, very eager to come nearer to the 
determinedly expressed public judgment. 


Child Labor. 


The most precious heritage of a nation is its 
children. This truth is scarcely yet fully real- 
ized. One of the greatest dangers to the health 
and patriotic life of a country has been the ex- 
ploitation of our helpless children. Children are 
the wards of the nation, the responsibility of which 
can not and must ‘not be shifted. The century 
past was noted for many remarkable discoveries, 
but none was greater than that of the great eco- 
nomic and social power of women. Our present 
century will be noted for much greater and more 
significant advance, the importance of the dis- 
covery of child nurture, the value of childhood. 
The science of raising and training children has 
only just begun to appeal to the great mass of 
the people as a serious proposition. When the 
young heads, hearts, and minds are trained in an 
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intelligent, scientific, and humane course, the era 
of the industrial slaughter of the innocents will 
have been obliterated, and they will in their inno- 
cence be preserved, cultivated, and developed to 
their fullest mental, moral, and social welfare. 

Due to the patient and persistent efforts of the 
men and women in the great army of organized 
labor, the dawn of the emancipation of children 
from the workshop, in all its forms, where their 
tender bodies are stunted to satisfy rapacity, is now 
clearly discernible. 

In 42 states and the District of Columbia laws 
now obtain to control and protect children in some 
form or other, particularly in reference to their 
employment. The tendency of legislation on this 
subject is to effectiveness. 

In connection therewith it is necessary that your 
attention, and through you the attention of the 
great rank and file of the workers and the people 
generally, be called to the need not only of im- 
proved laws upon the subject of children, but that 
every effort be made so that as near as possible 
greater uniformity in the laws of the states may be 
obtained. In the past it was the policy of our op- 
ponents to play the backwardness of one state 
against another, and under the plea of hindrance 
to economic and industrial progress, the road to 
success was made doubly difficult. What now is 
required is to raise the level of the poorest laws in 
the most backward states to the standard of the 
best laws in the most progressive states. Let the 
efforts of all be directed to follow this suggestive 
plan systematically, and the evil of child labor will 
be more readily and effectively eradicated from 
our entire industrial and commercial life. 

The child labor law for the District of Columbia 
went into effect March 28, 1908, and I reported to 
the last convention that it was deficient because of 
the failure of Congress to make an appropriation 
to maintain inspectors to rigidly enforce the law. 
The last convention urged that such an appropria- 
tion should be made. The Senate agreed thereto, 
but the House of Representatives failed to concur, 
and it was defeated. Representatives Nichols and 
Wilson deserve much credit for their efforts in 
connection with this matter. The commissioners 
in the District of Columbia have, in the meantime, 
detailed two police officers from the regular force 
for the special duty of enforcing the child labor 
law. My information is that the lawis being fairly 
well enforced, but the two police officers assigned 
to this, first, are insufficient in number; and, 
second, it is merely an assignment dependent upon 
the will of the commissioners. I am strongly per- 
suaded, and the Denver convention so went on 
record, that an appropriation should be made for 
the maintenance of a sufficient number of inspec- 
tors to enforce the law thoroughly, and the policy 
and purpose of the law shall have no element of 
doubt in regard to enforcement. We should again 
endeavor to secure an appropriation from Congress 
for the enforcement of the child labor law in the 
District of Columbia. 


Immigration. 


A most vigorous effort to obtain legislation cov- 
ering this subject was made, but the employing 
interests were so intrenched that they prevented 
the House committee on immigration from mak- 
ing a favorable report on the bill. From recent 
industrial developments, especially the widely 

















discussed strike at the Pressed Steel Car Company 
at McKees Rocks, Pa., and from other emphatic 
revelations of recent date, it is becoming more 
apparent that members of Congress will not be 
held in check by the power of the speaker and his 
allied influences, but that they will insist upon 
some better regulation of immigrants. 


Litigation, 


In connection with the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the suit brought under 
the Sherman anti-trust law, by Loewe & Co. 
against the United Hatters of North America, it 
will be remembered that the original suit for 
$240,000 damages was remanded for trial. The 
Federal court for the circuit of Connecticut au- 
thorized the taking of depositions, then the at- 
torneys for the Loewe company led the repre- 
sentatives of the hatters and their attorneys a 
“merry chase” around the country, going as far 
as California and covering a period of several 
months. The trial of the case before a jury began 
Monday, October 11th, and has continued up to 
the present time on the part of the plaintiff, the 
Loewe company. All indications point that the 
case will be drawn out and that it may not be 
concluded much before the end of the year. 

Of course, it is not difficult to fathom the rea- 
son for such litigation and the purpose of its pro- 
longation. The whole proceedings were instituted 
at the instance of the worst elements of the cap- 
italist class—the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and its allies. The creation and collec- 
tion of a war fund of a million and a half dollars, 
under the presidency of James W. Van Cleave by 
the National Association of Manufacturers dis- 
closes at once the financial ability to insure the 
expense of this suit by the plaintiff, the Loewe 
company. Ic is the evident hope of labor’s op- 
ponents to harass the men engaged in our move- 
ment by litigation; to exhaust our energies and 
resources in defending our organizations and our 
men before the courts. 

There is a remedy for the outrageous course 
pursued by those who antagonize our every effort, 
that is, the more thorough organization of the 
workers and in the quickening conscience of the 
people by which relief may be secured at the 
hands of Congress. 


The Boycott—/Judicial Opinion. 


While the discussion of greater issues in‘the past 
year has tended to regulate to the background 
such rights as that of the boycott, yet I should be 
recreant in my duty were I to remain silent upon 
that subject, and thus, perhaps, strengthen an 
impression which has been assiduously given out 
by our opponents, that the boycott—that is, the 
right to withdraw patronage, to bestow it upon 
whom we please—has been withdrawn from the 
workers of the country during the legal proceed- 
ings in relations to the injunction secured by the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company. 

It will be remembered that the injunction was 
sought primarily to restrain the people in their 
right to quit buying Buck’s stoves and ranges. 
It over-reached itself so far that the right to free- 
dom of speech and press became involved. How- 
ever, no consideration of the injunction has been 
possible by the courts without taking up the 
principle involved in the boycott. 
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We have always held, and we still hold, that the 
workers, or any of the people, have the right to 
withhold or to bestow their patronage as they 
choose; that they have the right to advise friends 
and sympathizers of this action and of the reasons 
therefor. It is hardly necessary to state that in the 
case of the workers the unfair attitude of the 
dealer in question has always been the reason for 
withdrawal of patronage. It has been made clear 
that he refused to pay the standard rate of wages 
and to agree to other equitable conditions which 
the workers seek through their organizations, and 
hence the withdrawa! of patronage. The boycotts 
declared by other citizens have sometimes been 
placed for other reasons, and they can safely be 
left to a defense of their own actions. I only wish 
to point out in passing that the boycott is by no 
means a weapon used by the workers alone. It is 
one of those inalienable rights which are at times 
used by all people. The right to withhold or be- 
stow patronage is one of those things which can 
neither be enjoined, forbidden, nor punished. 

Upon the workers and their organization, how- 
ever, was made the attempt to have the boycott 
declared unlawful and-a conspiracy, and hence, 
subject to judicial decree and punishment. 

In connection with the decree rendered by the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia greatly 
modifying the original injunction issued by Justice 
Gould in response to the petition of the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company, the following judicial 
opinions on the boycott should receive especial 
attention, It is not that they enunciate anything 
new or different from the views held and declared 
by our Federation, but it is a marked step in ad- 
vance when a judge here and there shows by his 
opinion that he has escaped from the shades of 
medizvalism and has given to modern industrial 
conditions the reasonable and logical study which 
they require 

Justice Van Orsdel, in speaking of the boycott, 
says in his decision modifying the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company injunction: 

I conceive it to be the privilege of one man, or a num- 
ber of men, to individually conclude not to patronize a 
certain person or corporation. It is also the right of 
these men to agree together, and to advise others, not 
to extend such patronage. That advice may be given 
by direct communication or through the medium of 
the press, so long as it is neither in the nature of coer- 
cion or a threat. 

As long as the actions of this combination of indivi- 
duals are lawful, to this point it is not clear how they 
can become unlawful because of their subsequent acts 
directed against the same person or corporation. 

Again he says: 


It is not unlawful for citizens to organize together 
for any of the main purposes for which the A. F. of L. 
exists. Itis not unlawful for that order to have an 
official organ; it is not unlawful for that organization, 
through the medium of that organ, to express freely 
its opinion as to the fairness or unfairness with which 
certain employers deal with their employes; and it is 
not unlawful for the paper to contain advice to the 
friends of labor not to patronize such employer. 

Again, we do not assume that it will be contended 
that a citizen has not perfect freedom to deal with 
whom he pleases, and withhold his patronage for any 
reason that he may deem proper, whether the reason 
be one originating in his own conscience, or through 
the advice of a neighbor, or through the reading of an 
article in a paper. Neither would it be unlawful for 
such citizen to advise another not to deal witha person 
with whom he has concluded not to continue his pat- 
ronage. If this advice may extend to one, it may toa 


hundred; and the thing done will not be actionable so 
long as it is an expression of honest opinion and not 
slanderous, however much the intercourse between 
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this citizen and his neighbor may operate to injure the 
person against whom the advice is directed. As long 
as confined to a mere expression of opinion as to the 
fairness or unfairness of a business transaction, it is 
not actionable. 

In another portion of his opinion he says: 


So long, then, as the A. F. of L.,and those acting 
under its advice, refused to patronize complainant, the 
combination had not arisen to the dignity of an unlaw- 
ful conspiracy or a boycott. 

It is to be regretted that the whole opinion can 
not be quoted here. The extracts are given, not 
with any desire to detach them from the accom- 
panying text of the opinion, but in order to call 
attention to some of the more important remarks 
in regard to the use of the boycott. And it must 
be borne in mind that the opinions just quoted are 
from the judge who voted to sustain the injunc- 
tion, though in modified form. 

Justice Shepard dissented from his colleagues in 
that he believed that the right to boycott should 
be conceded to the following extent: 

I can not agree to tne terms of the decree as modi- 
fled. In my opinion, it should be modified so as to re- 
strain the acts, only, by which other persons have 
been, or may be coerced into ceasing from business re- 
lations with the Buck’s Stove and Range Company; 
but soas not to restrain the publication of the name 


’ 


of thatcompany inthe **We Don’t Patronize” columns 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, no matter what the 
object of such publication may be suspected or believed 
to be. . . . . . . 

One person may not only cease to labor for another 
without liability to action, but may also cease or decline 
to further purchase his yoods, or to have any business re- 
lations with him. 

This being lawful for one person to do, does not be- 
come unlawful when two or more persons, impelled by 
a like motive, voluntarily agree to do the same thing. 
Consequently, the persons composing the organiza- 
tion of the Federation of Labor had a legal right to 
agree together not to purchase the goods of the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Co. Refusing to purchase those 
goods does not constitutea ‘boycott’ in the legal sense. 


So long, therefore, as the members of the Federation 
of Labor contented themselves with refusing to pur- 
chase the goods of the Buck’s Stove and Range Co. from 
it or from others their combination was not illegal., 

It is regrettable that, although expressing opin- 
ions like these quoted, so in harmony with all 
principles of justice and right, all three justices 
of the Court of Appeals seemed not to have in- 
formed themselves as to the facts relating to the 
boycott in question. They all assumed wrong- 
fully that there had been ‘‘conspiracy”’ or ‘‘coer- 
cion’’ in order to force innocent, third parties 
against their will to cease dealing with a firm. It 
is well-known to all men of labor that such tactics 
have never been used; had they been attempted 
our Federation would be the first to call a halt 
and to endeavor by every means in its power to 

unish such action and todissuade those mistaken 
rom attempting such a course; but the general 

ublic has been misled and some portion of it at 

east made to believe in the bugaboo of ‘‘con- 

spiracy’’ in relation to concerted withdrawal of 
patronage. 

It is necessary that our members should take 
pains to inform the general public of this judicial 
expression of opinion. It should be given the 
widest possible circulation. 

The fight must continue to uphold the right to 
boycott not because the workers have any particu- 
lar love for the boycott. Indeed, they have no 
more love for the boycott than for the strike. 
Both are extreme measures of defense forced upon 
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the workers by unjust conditions. The workers 
fully realize that the boycott and the strike are 
means tobe used to maintain their rights and 
promote their welfare when seriously threatened 
by hostile, greedy, and unfair employers when no 
other remedy seems available. It is not the strike 
or the boycott itself which matters so much, as 
the recognition of the lawful right to employ either 
or both when necessary. 

With the boycott, cleared of wrongful charges 
and misapprehension and recognized as a lawful 
right, we will find its use diminishing. It will be 
a power held in reserve and used only when no 
other remedy is adequate. 


Labor’s Practical Political Action. 


Naturally, during the present year, there has 
been some lullin the political activities of the 
country because there has been neither an imme- 
diate presidential nor congressional election to stir 
the minds of the people. The need for adequate 
remedial, definitive, and protective legislation, both 
state and national, is, however, as great as when | 
had the honor to submit to you my report a year 
ago. Atthat time we had barely emerged from 
the throes of a presidential election. It was diffi- 
cult to estimate to what extent our political pow- 
ers as workers had been exercised. It was not 
possible then to ascertain many encouraging facts 
which have since been verified. We know that at 
least 6,000,000 votes were cast for the principles 
espoused by labor, particularly in reference to the 
remedy from the abuse of the writ of injunction, 
to trial by jury and to the full and free legal right 
of existence of the workers’ organizations. That 
so large a number of citizens as stated expressed 
their sentiments by their votes is conceded even by 
our opponents. I may add that I have had state- 
ments from some of the leaders of the political 
party which for the time being at least made our 
cause its own that the votes of the workers alone 
saved that party from utter, crushing oblivion. It 
is my belief, and that of those qualified to judge, 
that at least 80 per cent of organized labor’s forces 
voted in accordance with the recommendations of 
our Federation. It will never be known to what 
extent coercion and trickery prevented the regis- 
try of a still larger vote of those who believed 
with us and who desired to stand with us. 

During the past year this subject was most earn- 
estly discussed and every possible forward step 
taken in the definition and assertion of labor’s po- 
litical as well as economic power. Our conven- 
tions have asserted this whenever opportunity pre- 
sented itself. I take from a number of quoted 
declarations of the A. F. of L., contained in the 
report I had the honor to submit to you to the last 
convention, a few as follows: 

In 1895 the New York convention declared: 

That the A. F. of L. most firmly and unequivocally 
favors the independent use of the ballot by the trade 
unionists and workingmen, united regardless of party, 
that we may elect men from our own ranks to make 
new laws and administer them along the lines laid 
down in the legislative demand of the A. F. of L., and 
at the same time secure an impartial judiciary that 
will not govern us by arbitrary injunctions of the 
courts, nor act as the pliant tools of corporate wealth. 

That as our efforts are centered against all forms 
of industrial slavery and economic wrong, we must 
also direct our utmost energies to remove all forms of 
political servitude and party slavery to the end that 
the working people may act as a unit at the polls at 
every election. 
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In 1896 the Cincinnati convention reaffirmed 
that declaration. 

At the 1899 Detroit convention the following was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That this Federation recommend that the 
various central and local bodies of labor in the United 
States take steps to use their ballots, their political 
power, on independent lines, as enunciated in the dec- 
laration of principles of the A. F. of L. 

Another declaration of the A. F. of L. is as fol- 
lows: 

The A. F. of L. is not partisan to a political party; it 
is partisan to a principle, the principle of equal rights 
and human freedom. 

At Denver last year the convention adopted the 
following: 

Incommenting upon this statement of the president, 
we feel that he has gone to his fullest limit, physic- 
ally and mentally, in carrying out the mandates of the 
previous conventions of the A. F. of L., as well as the 
conclusions reached by the conferences of the repre- 
sentatives of the national and international unions 
held in the city of Washington, D.C.,in the years of 
1906 and 1908, and we agree with the president when he 
says that the campaign as carried on by the A. F. of L. 
was ona high plane; that the educational features are 
bound to be of lasting benefit, and that a greater moral 
victory has been won. 

We recommend that the policy be continued and 
that every effort be made to bring the principles for 
which we contended and for which we shall continue 
to contend, not only to all members of the labor move- 
ment, but to all friends and adherents of popular gov- 
ernment. 

In accordance with the above instructions I 
made the following recommendations to the 
meeting of the Executive Council in April this 
year and they were endorsed: 

In connection with the subject of legislation, I beg 
to suggest that inasmuch as there appears to be little 
disposition on the part of Congress, particularly in its 
present make-up, to give the relief that we should have 
from the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in so faras concerns the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, relief from the abuse of the writ of injunction, 
or to enact legislation for the extension of the eight 
hour law, for the protection of seaman’s rights, or for 
the regulation of convict labor, etc., I recommend that 
we urge upon organized labor and all reform forces to 
begin an agitation and toorganize so as to be prepared 
to take action in the next congressional election. In 
centering the effort of labor and its friends upon con- 
gressional and state legislative action, we shall be 
following the direct instructions of a number of con- 
ventions of the A. F. of L.emphasized by the direction 
of the Denver convention. 

It is encouraging to be able to state that our 
reports from organizers in many sections of the 
country show that such activity is already mani- 
fested, and with excellent results, in local and 
state affairs. I would most earnestly urge that 
our members and friends endeavor to make the 
utmost use of their economic and political power. 

We must be partisan for a principle and not for 
a party, but we must make manifest the fact that 
we have political power and that we intend to use 
it; otherwise the ballot will become an impotent 
weapon. Our members and friends can not expect 
that the officers of the Federation can impress 
either upon political parties or upon Congress the 
demands of the workers for justice and right 
unless those workers themselves have shown suffi- 
cient interest in the use of their political power as 
to make it clear that they are the potent force be- 
hind their chosen officers and representatives. 
The potency of the ballot begins in the primary, 
independent or a party, and there the workers 
must begin to assert their adherence to labor’s 
principles and demands. There the workers make 
of themselves an educational force. They must 
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endeavor to draw with them those unorganized, 
perhaps, or who have not yet become familiar with 
the legislation which is needed. 

Let us restate that there can be no coercion of 
any man along party lines. Labor must learn to 
use parties to advance our principles, and not 
allow political parties to manipulate us for their 
own advancement. The distinction is easily under- 
stood and readily carried into effect. If each 
worker as an individual uses the ballot for the ad- 
vancement of the principles for which labor stands 
and has declared there will be no question in 
future as to the power of labor to achieve its just 
demands; political apathy and partisan adherence 
will ‘weaken; political activity and partisanship 
for labor’s principles will bring strength and suc- 
cess. The activity, the loyalty of the workers in 
every part of the country is what we need in order 
that our political power may be used harmoniously 
with our economic efficiency. The time is now for 
emphatic declaration and positive, practical prep- 
aration for action. 


Depariment, and Labor Conference. 


February 10th and 11th last a conference was 
held at the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Washington, D. C., over which presided the then 
secretary of the department. The secretary had 
with him several representatives of the depart- 
ment and the commissioner of labor, as follows: 

Hon. Oscar S. Straus, secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, presiding. 

Daniel J. Keefe, Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

Charles P. Neill, Commissioner of Labor. 

Terence V. Powderly, Chief of the Division of 
Information. 

To that conference were invited representatives 
of labor, the following participating therein: 

Samuel Gompers, president, A. F. of L. 

John Mitchell, second vice-president, A. F. of L. 

Frank Morrison, secretary, A. F. of L. 

Warren S. Stone, grand chief, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 

W. G. Lee, grand master, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 

W. S. Carter, grand master, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

A. B. Garrettson, grand chief, Order of Railway 
Conductors. 

Henry B. Perham, president, Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, and chairman Railroad Employes’ 
Department of the A. F. of L. 

Timothy Healy, president, International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen. 

T. J. Dolan, general secretary, International 
Association of Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, 

William F. Yates, president, Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association. 

Thomas Nolan, Boilermakers and Iron-Ship 
Builders’ Union of North America. 

Joseph F. Valentine, president, Iron Molders’ 
Union of North America, 

Frank P. Hawley, president, Switchmen’s Union 
of North America. 

Thomas F. Tracy, Cigarmakers’ International 
Union. 

J. R. T. Auston, secretary, Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, Dispatchers, Agents, and Signal- 
men. 
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D. J. S. Baird, president, Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, Dispatchers, Agents, and Signal- 
men, 

P. J. Conlon, International Association of Ma- 
chinists. 

The subjects which the conference was invited 
to discuss were as follows: 

1. The advisability of recommending legislation so 
as to extend the steamboat-inspection service to in- 
clude the inspection of locomotive boilers on interstate 
roads. 

2. To consider the work of the Division of Informa- 
tion under the Bureau of Immigrationand Naturaliza- 
tion, and how the division may be administered for 
the best interests of the wage-workers generally. 

8. To discuss the problem of the unemployed, and 
how and to what extent the department, through its 
Division of Information or otherwise, could be most 
helpful, especially in periods of depression. 

4. The statistics of emigration in connection with 
immigration, which were for the first time made ac- 
cessible for the last fiscal year, indicate that much of 
the immigration that comes to this country is induced 
to do so under misleading information as to labor con- 
ditions in the United States. 

5. To consider how the Nobel Peace Prize, which 
President Roosevelt devoted to the Foundation for 
the Promotion of Industrial Peace, can be made most 
effective. 

There was no prior conference held by the rep- 
resentatives of labor as to the course they should 
pursue, and yet there was the strongest possible 
unanimity of opinion. It was favorable to the 
propositions as they read, but considerable adverse 
criticism was indulged in, in reference to the sec- 
ond and third questions, particularly in regard to 
the true policy of the division of information, 
nearly all of the representatives of labor address- 
ing themselves thereto. 

Some months later the commissioner-general of 
immigration issued an instruction to the division 
of information to the end that its work be confined 
to the purposes for which it was created. Later 
the present secretary of the department declined 
to approve the directions of commissioner-general 
Keefe. 

It will be remembered that the Norfolk conven- 
tion gave this subject, the new division, consider- 
able attention and commendation, but subsequent 
developments did not justify our hopes. The 
matter is of such a character as to require your 
consideration and action, and I shall place in the 
hands of the committee having the subject in 
charge the complete printed report of the con- 
ference held as issued by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

Anyone interested in the subjects discussed at 
the conference can obtain a printed copy thereof, 
without cost, upon application to the department. 


Industrial Education. 


The American labor movement is in line with, 
and has given expression to, the best thought for 
the education of all the people in all the elements 
of learning. It is especially interested in the 
further education of the wage-workers of America. 
industrially. At several conventions the A. F. of 
L. has gone on record upon these subjects, and at 
Denver last year the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the president, in conjunction with 
the Executive Council of the A. F. of L., be and is 
hereby authorized toappoint a special committee of at 
least 15, to be composed of a majority of trade union 
members of this convention, who will serve without 
compensation and incur noexpenses other than neces- 
sary and legtimate expenditure within the judgment 
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of the president and Executive Council, to investigat 
the methods and means of industrial education in this 
country and abroad, and to report its findings, co: 
clusions, and recommendations to the next annu: 
meeting of the A. F. of L. 

In accordance with this instruction the Execu 
tive Council with me endeavored to constitute a 
committee, but there was some difficulty in ac 
complishing that result by correspondence. Later 
and during my absence from the country, the 
committee was completed, detailed report of 
which will be communicated to you in the report 
of the Executive Council. 

Two meetings of the Committee on Industrial 
Education have been held; one in New York city 
during the summer, the other at Washington, 
D. C., last month. The latter I was privileged to 
attend. Prior to my departure the Executive 
Council directed that I make an effort to learn 
some of the present conditions of industrial educa- 
tion in European countries as well as the position 
which organized labor there takes toward the sub- 
ject. With the important duties devolving upon 
me while abroad, there was little time to make a 
careful study of thesystems in vogue, but the best 
that has been said and printed upon the subject 
has been gathered in printed form. Nowhere in 
all the countries that I visited has there been an 
expression of organized labor other than in full 
endorsement of the best methods to educate the 
workers industrially as well as along lines of the 
arts and sciences; and thus there is the universal 
declaration of the organized workers upon this 
great question. 

It may not be uninteresting here to call attention 
to the ignorant, reckless, and vindictive hostility 
which the Post-Van Cleave-Parry-Kirby National 
Association of Manufacturers has manifested to- 
ward the American labor movement. When our 
conventions declared in favor of industrial educa- 
tion, and particularly since the authorization at 
Denver for the creation of a special committee to 
pursue the study of the problem and to report, the 
most malignant misrepresentations of our purposes 
and aspersions upon our character were the utter 
ances of these men who, judging us from their 
own narrow standpoint charged us with perverting 
the purpose of industrial education. Our own 
work in this and other fields of activity, the results 
achieved and yet to be achieved, must and will 
stand as our best answer. 

The American labor movement appreciates the 
fact that experience has shown that education in- 
dustrially is but one phase of the growing recogni- 
tion of labor’s rights, and that in this respect it is 
closely related to all the general work of the trade 
union movement, the movement which has since 
its inception stood for constantly increasing better 
opportunities, better factory and labor conditions, 
better home life, and the protection of the young 
and the innocent children from exploitation. 

Organized labor has always been and is now 
deeply concerned with the well-being of the human 
family, and all the influences that go to make for 
the advancement of the industrial workers. In 
our principles and purposes are comprised the 
fullest scope of human activity. Labor has always 
manifested its humane interest in the welfare of 
children; it realizes that industrial education has 
the same purpose and aims—that is, to secure co- 
operation of all human agencies which make for 
the betterment of mankind. 
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Industrial education, the raising of the age limit 
of child workers, and compulsory school attend- 
ance are necessarily a part of the one great bene- 
ficial scheme. Organized labor has always stood 
for, aye, has been the pioneer in, the demand for 
free schools, free text-books, compulsory educa- 
tion in the elementary pyrades and for the fullest 
and freest opportunity in all lines of learning, 
technology included. 

The subject of education, industrially, concerns 
not only the wage-earners themselves, but every 
inhabitant of the nation. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary and eminently proper that it be administered 
by the same authority and agency which admin- 
isters our public schoo] systems and other institu- 
tions as are concerned in the public welfare. 

Already reference bas been made tothe false po- 
sition in which some elements of employers would 
place our movement upon this subject. All we ask 
of fair-minded men is a comparison of the utter- 
ances of our opponents with our own. We con- 
tend that education in America must be free, 
democratic, conducted by, of, and for the people, 
and that it must never be consigned to, or permit- 
ted to remain in, the power of private interests 
where there is sure to be the danger of exploitation 
for private profit and wilful rapacity, Under the 
pretence of industrial education private agencies 
for personal profit have perverted the term, re- 
sulting in a narrow and specialized training to the 
detriment of the pupils, the workers, and people 
generally. 

Modern methods of manufacturing with their 
division and subdivision and specialization have 
to a large extent, rendered nearly superfluous and 
therefore largely eliminated the all-round skilled 
worker. Some so-called modern apprenticeship 
systems are narrow, producing a line of trained 
‘‘specialists.’’ It has been well said that special- 
ists in industry are vastly different from specialists 
in the professions. In the professions specialists 
develop from the knowledge of all the elements of 
the science of the profession. Specialists in 
industry are those who know but one part of 
a trade and absolutely nothing of any other 
part of it. Inthe professions specialists are pos- 
sessed of all the learning in their professions; in 
industry the specialists are bereft, and denied the 
opportunity, of learning the commonest elemen- 
tary rudiments of industry other than the same in- 
finitesimal part performed by them perhaps 
thousands of times over each day. 

Our movement in advocating industrial educa- 
tion protests most emphatically against the elim- 
ination from our public school system of any line 
of learning now taught. Education, technically 
or industrially, must be supplementary to and in 
connection with our modern school system. That 
for which our movement stands will tend to make 
better workers of our future citizens, better citizens 
of our future workers. 


' European Tour. 


For two succeeding conventions the fraternal 
delegates from the British Trade Union Congress, 
on behalf of their movement, extended an invita- 
tion to me to visit their congress and make 4n in- 
vestigation of labor conditions in England. We 
had some correspondence with the International 
Secretariat relative to participation in the Interna- 
tional Trade Union Conference. Because of the 
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pending elections of 1908 I requested the conven- 
tion not to direct me to accept the invitation. 

At the Denver convention one of the committees 
took cognizance of the matter and presented the 
following report, which was unanimously-adopted 
by a rising vote of the convention: 

Your committee recommend the endorsement of 
what the president has to say under this heading, and 
expresses the hope that the interchange of fraternal 
visits may be continued and extended. We, therefore, 
recommend that the convention concur in the recom- 
mendation made by the Executive Council to the effect 
that a representative of the A. F. of L. attend the next 
convention of the International Conference of Trade 
Unions which will meet shortly after the close of the 
British Trades Union Congress, and having in mind 
the report made by the fraternal delegates to the 

sritish Trades Union Congress, we recommend that 
the convention concur in the request made tosend Mr. 
Gompers as our special representative to the British 
Trades Union Congress. We further recommend that 
he be instructed to attend the International Congress 
of Trade Unions, and that he visit such other countries 
as the Executive Council may deem advisable. 

The Executive Council authorized me to visit 
several countries in Europe for study and render- 
ing such assistance as might be mutually helpful 
to the workers everywhere. The resolution just 
quoted indicates that there was a misapprehension 
upon our part as to when the International Trade 
Union Conference was to be held. However, the In- 
ternational Secretariat, Mr. Carl Legien, of Berlin, 
when informed that I had been authorized toattend 
the conference consulted by correspondence with 
the officers of the trade unions of the various 
countries, and they voted to hold the Congress in 
Paris, 1909, instead of in Stockholm, 1910, as had 
been previously resolved. 

I also received an invitation from the officers of 
the General Federation of Trade Unions of Great 
Britain to attend their annual convention at Black- 
pool, England. A number of invitations were ex- 
tended to me from representative labor men and 
government officials to visit their respective cities 
and countries. 

In the course of the tour in Europe taken in 
obedience to your mandate, I made studies of the 
labor movement and the conditions of the wage- 
workers in the following places: 

United Kingdom—Liverpool, Dublin, Black- 
pool, Manchester, London, and Ipswich; France— 
Calais and Paris; Belgium—Brussels and Antwerp; 
Holland—Amsterdam; Germany—Hamburg, Ber- 
lin, Munich, and Cologne; Bohemia—Prague and 
Pilsen; Austria—Vienna; Hungary—Budapest ; 
Italy—Milan, Rome, Naples, Genoa, and Turin; 
Switzerland—Berne and Basle. Brief visits were 
made to other cities—The Hague, Bremen, Dres- 
den, Verona, Venice, Mayence—svffcient to widen 
to some extent the general field of observation. 

The more important of the gatherings attended 
were (1) the tenth annual general meeting of the 
General Federation of British Trade Unions held 
at Blackpool, July 1-2; (2) the sixth conference of 
the International Secretariat of Trade Unions held 
at Paris, August 30-31 and September 1; (3) the 
forty-second annual British Trade Union Congress 
held at Ipswich, England, September 6-11. Special 
central labor committee meetings were attended in 
a number of cities visited, besides labor addresses 
which were made on a number of occasions. In all 
the places visited both the labor and the general 
news press gave much space to the action of the 
American unions in sending a delegate on a general 
mission to Europe, the reporters interviewing me 
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with regard to our trade union organization, the 
sphere of its action and its achievements. 

The British General Federation of Trades re- 
ported this year at Blackpool as having a member- 
ship of 695,998. From March 31, 1908, to March 
31, 1909, it dealt with 638 disputes, involving 
54,962 persons, the total outlay in the resultant 
benefits being, in American money, more than 
$600,000. In the dispute in the Lancashire cotton 
industry more than 45,000 claimed benefits. The 
year had brought a strainon the Federationthrough 
unemployment. The chairman in his annual ad- 
dress said that not one of the disputes had been 
caused by demands made upon the employers by 
unions. The decrease in the reserve fund of the 
year was $470,000; there remained $370,000. The 
number of organizations affiliated in the Federation 
is now 131. Allare also represented in the Trade 
Union Congress. 

The president of the Trade Union Congress at 
Ipswich, announced that 495 delegates were pres- 
ent, representing a membership of 1,701,000. 
Among the delegates were 33 members of Parlia- 
ment, 29 justices of the peace, 1 mayor, 6 alder- 
meu, and 18 councillors. The subjects before this 
year’s congress creating the most interest were 
government labor exchanges, which have now be- 
come an established fact; propositions affecting 
Great Britain’s scourge of unemployment; amend- 
ments to the old age pension and compensation 
acts, and proposed changes in the national school 
system. The congress expressed the accepted trade 
unions views or made definite recommendations in 
regard to such questions as the employment of 
women and children; overtime; the extra un- 
requited work and long hours of government em- 
ployes: land taxation; international blacklegging; 
reedom of the press; evictions during labor dis- 
putes, and the factory acts. A proposal to advo- 
cate proportional representation was lost by a 
large majority. As usual, compulsory arbitration 
was overwhelmingly rejected. A tailors’ union label 
was indorsed—the hatters having already a label. 

During congress week at Ipswich well-attended 
demonstrations, various in character, took place 
nightly in the public halls, and on Sunday in some 
of the churches. Among the movements thus 
promoted were those for women’s trade union 
leagues; co-operation; temperance; the catholic 
federation; poor law reform; Ruskin College; re- 
form in Salvation Army industrial methods; 
abolition of insurance evils, and several ideals of 
socialism. 

It is to be observed that while the single organ- 
ization of the A. F. of L. administers the funds 
contributed by the international unions in cases of 
trade disputes, decides at its conventions upon the 
policy relative to any proposed acts of Congress or 
the legislatures, and takes advisory notice of elec- 
tions involving rights essential to the wage-workers 
or citizens, in Great Britain these several features 
of working class achievements are performed by 
three separate agencies. 

The General Federation of Trades was called 
into existence 10 years ago because the function of 
national financial assistance to unions suffering 
from the stress of self-protection against employing 
class aggressors could not be assured by the one 
central organization already existing. 

The Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress, as its name implies, has for its 
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purpose the work carried on in America by the 
state federations of labor and federation legislative 
committees; namely, the promotion of laws pro- 
tective to labor. The Trade Union Congress seldom 
takes cognizance of any resolutions except such as 
contain instructions to its Parliamentary Com- 
mittee whose chairman is president of the congress. 

The political sentiments of the 1,701,000 mem- 
bers sending delegates to the congress are by 
no means in agreement. Fifty-two union card 
holders are in the House of Commons, of whom 
34 are in the “ block’ which has subscribed to a 
compact on a working platform on labor affairs. 
The rest are, in cases, in line with the Liberal 
Party, and in others independent. Within the 
**block’’ there are strongly marked partisan dif- 
ferences. The labor bills passed in the House of 
Commons have, of course, been these accepted by 
the Liberal Party. 

The various labor representatives in the United 
Kingdom doubtless represent, on the whole, a 
movement necessary to its working people at the 
present time. The Taff-Vale decision evoked a 
spirited political protest from the wage-workers. 
Whatever dissensions, uncertainties of purpose, 
and lack of cohesion among the political repre- 
sentatives of labor may exist in the House of Com- 
mons must bar adverse judgment in America. The 
difficulties with which the wage-workers in politics 
in the Kingdom contend are many and various. 
The state pays no salaries to legislators. Forty per 
cent of the wage-workers in some cities are ex- 
cluded from franchise, while property qualifies its 
holders for multiple voting. The hereditary lords 
and the partisans of the crown are interested ene- 
mies of democracy; the aristocracy, buttressed by 
vested rights, nurtures an unprogressive public 
sentiment; real estate taxation, as compared with 
our American methods, is grossly partial to unused 
land-holders; the working classes are only be- 
ginning to make their voting power tell on the old 
party organizations. 

At the Paris conference of the International 
Secretariat the principle which was brought out 
above all others, and emphasized on every possi- 
ble occasion, was that the working classes of all 
countries today oppose war. They are systemati- 
cally arraying themselves against the present mili- 
tary establishments and other preparations that in 
themselves constitute a warfare which bears most 
heavily on the working classes whose sons must 
fill the ranks, and which heaps up natiomal debts 
that must be paid from the proceeds of toil. At 
the close of the conference a mass meeting was 
held in one of the large halls of Paris, attended by 
thousands of wage-workers, who listened to the 
delegates representing not only all the larger coun- 
tries of Europe, but America, condemning the 
attitude of the privileged classestoward war and de- 
nouncing them as standing apart from the mass of 
the people, ready to perpetuate their powersthrough 
the interruption of social progress due to war. 

It must be admitted, however, that the confer- 
ences of the International Secretariat as yet find 
but little practical work to look after except the 
promotion of peace, the interchange of amenities, 
and the publication of labor statistics. The repre- 
sentation is not purely trade union. Professor 
Huysmans, of Brussels, international secretary of 
the Socialist party, was one of the two delegates 
representing Belgium, where trade unionism is 
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about at the lowest ebb reached in Europe. The 
delegates from Austria and Holland confined their 
many speeches to wholly socialistic propaganda 
and denunciations of true trade unionism. The 
two delegates from France, leaders of the General 
Confederation of Labor, were classed in the French 
press and by the socialist delegates as anarchists. 
Upon explaining that the A. F. of L. had not yet 
decided to become affiliated to the International 
Secretariat, and that it was beyond my power, 
without your authority to become affiliated, I was 
accorded a seat in the conference with a voice and, 
of course, without a vote. 

Discussion on the very few propositions intro- 
duced at the conference, such as those condemn- 
ing the importation of non-unionists from one 
country to another during labor disputes, the 
action of the Prussian police in imposing exces- 
sive restrictions on wage-workers at the frontier; 
assistance for the Swedish strike; the promotion 
of the eight hour day, were overshadowed by 
somewhat heated criticisms in turn of the French, 
the English, and especially the American trade 
union movements, by delegates from the countries 
whose unions have hardly emerged from crude 
beginnings, and are yet in large masses led by 
partisan, non-wage working class politicians, In 
these debates the delegates from Germany, France, 
and England maintained a wholly fair and hon- 
orable attitude toward the trade union movements 
in the countries criticised. 

The Executive Council of the A. F. of L. adopted 
two resolutions to be presented to the International 
Conference at Paris in the form of: suggestions. 
They are as follows: 

The International Trade Union Congress recom- 
mends to the trade union centers (General Federa- 
tions or Congresses) of all countries the discussion of 
the proposition of establishing an international fed- 
eration of labor, the autonomy of the trade union 
movement of each country being ordained and guaran- 
teed, the purpose of the federation being for the pro- 
tection and the advancement of the rights, interests 
and justice of the wage-workers of all countries and 
the establishment of international fraternity and 
solidarity. 

It shall be the purpose of the labor movement of all 
countries to endeavor to the fullest extent to prevent 
the workers from one country being induced to emi- 
grate to other countries during periods of industrial 
depression or when trade disputes exist or are in con- 
templation; that it shall be the duty of the recognized 
representatives of the labor movement of the country 
affected to notify the international secretary, who in 
turn shall at once communicate the situation to the 
representatives of the trade union movement of each 
country. 

These I submitted for such consideration as the 
conference could give, and I entered into a de- 
tailed statement in support of their favorable 
consideration. Of course, it was entirely out of 
the question for the conference to vote upon them, 
inasmuch as they were not on the agenda of busi- 
ness and were not presented in the form of propo- 
sitions by a duly accredited delegate, but the 
conference decided that both questions shall be 
printed upon the program or agenda of the next 
international conference which is to be held at 
Budapest, August, 1911. 

_ On the whole, the conferenceserved to clear the 
field for a possible deliberative international body, 
democratically organized, leaving to the labor 
movement in each country its autonomous rights, 
and excluding questions not within the sphere of 
trade unionism. 

I am fully persuaded, and have no hesitancy in 
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recommending, that though the international sec- 
retariat leaves much to be desired, yet the best 
interests of the workers of America will be served 
by our adherence thereto. Financially the cost 
would be but small, the substantial benefits would 
of necessity be exceedingly meagre, yet the spirit 
of international fraternity which it would foster 
would be immeasurable. I feel assured also that 
our adherence to the international secretariat 
would hasten the establishment of an international 
federation of labor. 

Well worthy of our study in America are the 
legal methods of establishing employers’ liability 
in case of accidents that are now in force in 
Germany and Great Britain. Among the subjects 
which at present engage the attention of the 
working classes abroad are old age pensions, 
municipal labor exchanges, and government in- 
dustrial insurances, to the establishment of which 
in this county are difficulties that do not exist 
under European governments. 

There is much to report to you and our fellow- 
workers of vast interest, but which can not be in- 
cluded here, but it remains to be said now that in 
no country in Europe does there exist a national 
labor organization of any form better adapted to 
obtain directly successful results in the interests 
of the workers than the A. F. of L. Nowhere is 
there equal national or international unity in trade 
unionism, free from entangling alliances, No- 
where are the unions of the various trades organ- 
ized on a better basis—that of but one general 
union for the entire industrially united area, na- 
tional or international. Nowhere is the just idea 
of trade autonomy better maintained. Nowhere 
have there been greater achievements in advancing 
wages, shortening the workday, generally im- 
proving workshop conditions, or in convincing all 
ranks of society that the organization of labor is 
the great contributory and potent power to social 
peace and general prosperity. 

Fraternity of Labor. 

While our trade union movement and Federa- 
tion are purely American, the spirit and purpose 
of international amity and universal peace is an 
accomplishment we strive to attain. During my 
stay in Paris, and in connection with the interna- 
tional labor conference there, no incident occurred 
which afforded me greater satisfaction than par- 
ticipation in and delivering an address toa great 
mass gathering of Parisian workmen in which rep- 
resentatives of labor of many countries delivered 
addresses for the abolition of war and the attain- 
ment of universal peace. It was my pleasure to 
voice the sentiments of America’s workers for 
labor’s solidarity and for the fraternity of man. 

The interchange of fraternal delegates between 
the labor organizations of other countries and our 
own has contributed toward a better understanding 
of our respective movements and aspirations. 

The freer and more general mutual acceptance 
of union cards issued by bona fide trade unions 
will cement the bonds of unity, fraternity, and 
solidarity as will no other factor. 

Let it be known and accepted that workers who 
have manifested their intelligence and concern for 
their own welfare, as well as that of their fellows, 
by membership in bona fide unions in their own 
country, and that they will be universally regarded 
as brothers, and it will give an impetus to organ- 
ization in trade unions the world over. 
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On behalf of this convention, I extend a most 
cordial and hearty welcome to the fraternal dele- 
gates, the ambassadors of labor from Great Britain 
and the Dominion of Canada. They are the bear- 
ers of messages of good will and fraternity, and 
we trust that their stay with us may be both 
pleasant and interesting. 


Hatters’ Strike—Steel Workers’ Strike. 


During the year two trade contes's of consider- 
able importance occurred—the United Hatters of 
North America and the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. That inthe hat 
trade was more in the nature of a lockout inaugu- 
rated by the Hat Manufacturers’ Association, which 
is part of and whose attitude was endorsed by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. Osten- 
sibly it was a concentrated effort of the hat manu- 
facturers of the country to discontinue the use of 
the union label; in fact, it had for its purpose the 
reduction in wages and the imposition of onerous 
conditions. The United Hatters of North America 
resolved to resist. On January 14, 1909, the 59 hat 
manufacturers of the association in the United 
States closed down their establishments, their 
workmen striking against the conditions sought 
to be imposed. 

The United Hatters of North America exhausted 
their funds in the payment of benefits of their 
members and to those other workers involved in 
the contest though not members, and submitted to 
me an appeal for financial assistance, which in turn 
was submitted to the Executive Council, who ap- 
proved the levying of three one-cent assessments 
upon the members of all affiliated organizations. 
That levy yielded $41,852.59, and was turned over 
to the organization. 

Subsequently the Executive Council approved 
and sent broadcast a circular appeal for voluntary 
financial assistance and the voluntary contribution 
of 10 cents per member upon certain days. After 
the contest had been prolonged eight months, 
30 manufacturers came to agreement with the 
union and re-established the former good relations 
existing before the contest. Since then 14 other 
manufacturers have come to agreement with the 
union, and the information has been given me 
within this past week that the prospects of the 
final termination of the struggle are good, and this 
long drawn out battle for labor’s rights has re- 
sulted in an honorable and advantageous adjust- 
ment. 

The strike of the Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
was inaugurated July ist. It was in protest against 
the company’s order declaring for the so-called 
“open shop’’ and a reduction in wages. Union 
and non-union workmen made common cause in 
protesting and striking. Before leaving on the 
European trip I had a conference with president 
McArdle of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers, when he related the deep 
indignation felt by the workers in the industry, 
and that the strike would be inevitable when the 
company’s order would go into effect. In antici- 
pation, I made arrangements so that our Federa- 
tion through its officers and organizers and such 
other assistance as we could give, would be help- 
ful to the men and the organization engaged in 
the contest. In some instances victory has been 
achieved for the workers; in others the struggle is 
still on. 
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Porto Rican Labor Movement. 


The conditions of the labor movement in Porto 
Rico have improved, and with them the corre- 
sponding advantages accruing to the workers and 
the people generally on the island. In Porto Rico 
there is no influence so potent for the Americani- 
zation of the people of the island as our labor 
movement there. For your information and for 
the interest it contains I quote a report just mare 
to me by our representative on the island, Santiago 
Iglesias, which says: 

In the last year 32 new locals have been organized 
and more than 2,000 new members were initiated in the 
labor movement. Our state or insular branch, the Free 
Federation of Workingmen, has inaugurated a “Sick 
and Death Fund Benefit” for all locals of Porto Rico, 
and has already more than 1,500 members affiliated to 
it, causing great benefit to the labor movement of the 
island. 

Several strikes have occurred this year, which have 
been fought with relative success on every occasion, 
getting for the men and women involved in them, 
better conditions and wages. 

Just at this time I am conducting a bakers’ strike at 
Mayaguez, Local No. 39, which was inaugurated and 
approved by the bakers’ international since last May 
6th. It is carried on with great enthusiasm and intelli- 
gence by 56 men, and we hope to obtain a complete and 
decisive victory. The bakersare struggling to get more 
wages, less hours and better conditions. 

After the receipt of your letter I have sent blank 
forms of statistics to the 120 locals in good standing 
throughout the island, asking from them information 
regarding their membership and benefits received by 
them. 

Until today I have received answers from 99 local 
unions as follows: 

Ninety-nine locals have a membership of 5,344. 

Lockout benefits paid $2,710 35 
Sick benefits paid 10,027 7 77 
Strike benefits paid... 5,849 58 
Death benefits paid 
Grand Total 

Money in the treasuries or 
99 locals, $16,270.99. 

This is the economic standing of the 
organizations of this island. 

As you know, when you appointed me general organ- 
izer of Porto Rico, in 1901, not one organization affil- 
iated to the A. F. of L. was in existence in Porto Rico. 

According with the reports that I keep in file in our 
office, our organizations in Porto Rico have produced 
the results which were to be expected from a country 
where the 85 per cent of the workers can not read and 
write and did not know the principles and practices 
of American trade unionism. 

In reality, since 1902, there were 267 local unions with 
charters formed in the Island by the work and prop- 
aganda of our organizers, and they were as follows: 

State Branch 1 
Central Labor Unions, 
Protective Womens, A. F 
ponaeee Saenaeess women, A. F. 
Bricklayers, A. of I 
Garment W orkers Ss, women, A. 
Federal Labor Unions, A. F.o 
Agricultural Unions, A. F.of I 
Tobacco Selectors, A. F. of L.... 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers. 
Barbers’ International Union 

Boot and Shoe Workers................+: 
Carpenters and Joiners Brotherhood.... 
Cigarmakers’ International Union 
CD. cnet ccdsesadevestevecicscens 
Hodecarriers and Building Laborers...... 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes........ 
Longshoremen Workers..........-...e++0 
cc adecceks dcendonsvesdsacesdvccuce 
Painters and Decorators. .........ssscccces 
i ccesbidicckwtsdeatanasveqnetientatedstes 
Typographical Union 

Embroidery 

Meat Cutters 


“Po. 402 7 70 
banks belonging to the 


principal 


of L.... 


Chartered unions...... 


We had constituted and organized these 267 locals 
with 11,000 workers all over the island in good stand- 
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ing,and these have been reduced to 120 locals, number- 
ing about §,500 members in good standing. But we hope 
in the near future most of the old charters will be rein- 
stated. 

More than once I had the opportunity to explain to 
you the true causes of this situation in the labor move- 
ment of Porto Rico. Persecutions, injustices, misery, 
treacheries, and also a wave of anti-Americanism 
propagated by the politicians here, and the ignorance 

ie great mass of the people, are the leading causes. 
rhe labor movement in this country is undergoing 
the same calamities, intermissions, and crises suffered 
by American labor movement about forty years ago, 
in the United States, as well as those suffered in 
Europe. Its history is the same and it is mathemat- 
ically repeated just as in any other country. 

rhe aggressive methods employed by our many 
enemies, most of them anti-Americans and reaction- 
aries of the monarchial times are fighting our unions 
and their development; and this has contributed and 
is contributing to retard the advance of our movement. 
But, despite all their efforts, we are advancing and 
progressing in a safe and permanent way. 

We believe that the labor movement in Porto Rico 
is now placed on a safe and more solid base and its ad- 
vance will be gradual in the future, but continuous and 
permanent. 

The labor movement in this country, despite its rela- 
tive small number of members in good standing, is, 
however, the one exerting a most powerful influence 
toavoid the deviation of the public opinion towards the 
reactionary and monarchial cause, to which the heirs 
of the past government try to give it impulse. This 
has been proved by the last rebellion of the Unionist 
Party against the American administration and the 
American methods. 

On last March the unionist politicians created a grave 
crisis to the American government of this island and 
the people. The legislature of Porto Rico closed with- 
out passing the budget for 1909-1910, the deficiency bill 
for 1908-1909, as well as other important bills. None of 
the labor bills were enacted, although they were of 
an economic character, such as the Bureau of Labor, 
eight hours’ bill. employers’ lability bill, and others. 
The principal argument used in opposition to these 
bills was “because they are American.” 

The unionist party sent their leaders to Washington 
to ask for more political power, and at the same time 
their followers started a campaign in Porto Ricoagainst 
the American control of public affairs in this island. 
Then our A, F. of L. started another campaign against 
the anti-Americans with a magnificent success for the 
honor and dignity of American institutions. We, the 
organized workers know that, “in the ratio as political 
power is given today to these reactionary politicians 
so the labor and American institutions of freedom and 
human progress will be lost.”’ 

Our Federation of Labor is the one which is defend- 
ing and maintaining forever the American public 
education and liberties; it is the one resisting the big 
politicians and capitalistic combination; and lastly, it 
is the more honorable guard, watching for the true 
gg and liberties of the masses of the people of Porto 

Lico. 

Of course, the existing system of the Government of 
Porto Rico is nota democratic one in form; but in 
practice, it has made the island progress with inten- 
sity and it should continue its work protecting the 
masses of the unhappy workers, under the control of 
honest and true Americans and Porto Ricans. We do 
fear the reaction of the monarchical and clerical ele- 
ments of Porto Rico in whose hands the fatal igno- 
rance of the people has put the power of the majority 
of the voters. 

Now, the principal question which will cause a funda- 
mental change in the actual conditions will be the 
granting by Congress of full American citizenship to 
all the people of Porto Rico. The refusal to grant this 
has been the strongest argument used by the enemies 
of American control of the island. 

During the last eight years we have greatly ad- 
vanced in this country with the help of the Amer- 
ican labor movement and we hope our progress will 
continue. 

We continued our efforts to help our fellow- 
workers in Porto Rico in every way within our 
power and in addition to the special organizer and 
representative, Santiago Iglesias, a number of 
efficient and faithful general organizers are con- 
stantly giving the best efforts of which they are 
capable for the organization and improvement of 
the conditions of the workers of Porto Rico. 


ol 


American Federationist. 

So many references have been made in other 
portions of this report to the part played by the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST in the struggle and 
achievements of the year that it is hardly neces- 
sary under this head to point out specifically and 
at great length the importance of our official maga- 
zine in working out the destinies of the American 
labor movement. 

The struggle for the maintenance of free press 
and free speech relates directly to our official 
magazine. Should the efforts of our opponents be 
successful, we would be denied the right to print 
freely the things which it is most necessary that 
our fellow-workers and the general public should 
know. While I have pointed out elsewhere in this 
report, the struggle is by no means terminated, 
yet I can say with sincere conviction that at no 
time in the past has there been any change in my 
policy of writing and printing freely what the peo- 
ple should know of our labor movement, nor 
should there be any change in the future. 

Not only have the columns of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST contained the best thought put 
forth by able writers, but it has been an open 
forum for the discussion of the economic problems 
of the day, and for the dissemination of informa- 
tion which could be sent forth through no other 
better channel. 

In our struggle for the maintenance of free press 
and free speech the filesof the AMERICAN FED 
ERATIONIST will afford inspiration to the historian 
and information tothe student as to the temperate, 
yet insistent, manner in which we have struggled 
for the preservation of constitutional rights, not 
only for the workers, but for all the people for 
all time. 

The work which the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
has already performed will become more and more 
important as time goes by—there is much yet to 
do. There may be some wrong to be combatted, 
some injustice to be righted, some improvement 
to be secured, some advantage to be gained for 
the toilers. There will always exist the necessity 
for afreeforum, having the confidence and esteem 
of the workers, through which shall be stated the 
accurate attitude and record of the doings of our 
organized labor movement; to voice the timely 

rotest, a voice that shall ring clear and true. It 
is our aim to have the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
truly express and reflect the sentiments, hopes, 
and aims of the toilers for the welfare of all. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST continues to 
grow in the estimation of thoughtful people and 
of the public generally. That it is appreciated is 
shown by the large amount of its editorial and 
other matter which is continually reprinted by 
the labor press and other publications in America 
and other countries. 

It has been my aim to maintain a temperate, just, 
and courteous spirit in all editorial utterances, and 
yet to stop at no limit of plain speaking which 
might be necessary to place before all the position 
of labor on the vital problems of our time. I be- 
lieve this attitude has been appreciated even by 
our most bitter opponents, though it would be too 
much to say that they have replied in the same 
spirit. 

The blackmailing and boycotting tactics of cer- 
tain opponents still continue, and their one hope 
and strongest effort is so to cripple our advertising 
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that the magazine will become too expensive for 
our Federation to bear and thus be unable to carry 
on its good work. 

The increasing number of public problems which 
demand attention and elucidation at the hands of 
the workers makes it necessary to publish a maga- 
zine of large size and one which in appearance and 
character of contents may challenge favorable 
comparison with any publication, and yet I would 
wish to impress strongly upon the workers the 
necessity of securing for our official magazine a 
much larger circulation; this, not only for the 
financial support which would result, but more 
especially that the matter set forth may reach all 
the workers, even those who are not yet officialy 
associated with us as members of our unions. 

The support and sympathy of our members and 
friends have been the greatest possible inspiration 
and encouragement in aiding the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST to the accomplishment of its high 
ideals. I feel that with the continuance and 
spread of this feeling much greater things may be 
accomplished. 


Labor Press. 


Again I may refer to the splendid service ren- 
dered our movement by the labor press of America. 
In no country on the globe are there so general or 
so effective publications purely devoted to the in- 
terests of the wage-earners as are issued by the 
men of our movement. The service of the labor 
press in organizing and uplift work can not be 
calculated in dollars and cents. It is our duty as 
trade unionists not only to give them our moral 
support, but the more substantial assistance that 
they may live and prosper and be of still greater 
efficiency to help in the struggle for justice and 
right. 

Organizers. 


My report would not be complete if I did not 
add my tribute of thanks and esteem.to the salaried 
and volunteer organizers of the A. F. of L. for the 
magnificent services they have rendered and the 
sterling fortitude they have displayed during the 
trying ordeals of the year just closed. No effort 
has been neglected, and no difficulties have been 
too arduous for these intrepid and devoted lovers 
of their class. In season and out of season, by 
night and by day, through storm and stress in the 
face of every obstacle, these loyal working men 
and women have urged and toiled for solidarity 
and progress through the medium of self-help, the 
trade union movement. 

It is especially gratifying to say that in addition 
to the unbounded enthusiasm, courage and loyalty 
that our staff of organizers possess in such an un- 
stinted quantity that they give every evidence of 
their substantial development as original thinkers, 
and they are losing little opportunity to increase 
their fund of information. This fact is a realiza- 
tion of a hope frequently expressed by many of 
our friends and well-wishers, and it emphasizes 
two essential features: first, that the labor move- 
ment stimulates study, and, second, that it inspires 
men with the ambition to take their natural place 
in society as factors for social progress. 

Our organizers have not only shown talent, logic, 
and force in public expression, but they give 
numerous examples of development as tactful, 
thoughtful, diplomatic adjusters of grievances, 
either between employers and employes, or be- 
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tween members of our own organizations in their 
jurisdictional disagreements or other lines of eco- 
nomic demarkation. The only regret is that we 
are not always possessed of funds sufficient to ac- 
commodate our constituents with the services of 
an organizer when they find the time opportune, 
Nor are we in a position to keep organizers in the 
various localities for sufficient length of time to 
produce the best results. We are doing the best 
we can, however, with the limited means at our 
command. 

There is not a dollar expended in the field of 
organizing our fellow-workers but that brings its 
return a hundredfold in the form of improved con- 
ditions for the toilers, the protection of their 
rights, and the resultant organization. It is our 
duty to the fullest to provide the means with 
which this work can be carried on and extended. 


Conclusion. 


In conclusion let me reaffirm my conviction that 
the labor movement of our country will emerge 
triumphantly from the persecutions of those who 
would hamper its beneficent activities. Our work 
for the uplift of humanity goes steadily on through 
gloom and through sunshine. Defeat is not possi- 
ble to those who toil for humanity. Our brief 
summary of the events of the past year gives us 
every reason to hope for even greater victories in 
the future. We are progressing toward the day of 
real freedom and brotherhood for all humanity. 
In our labor movement lies the hope and promise 
of the future. Let us be of good cheer and make 
this convention the instrument of even greater 
achievements for the future. 

The year has been full of constant work and 
duties which I have endeavored to perform to the 
best of whatever ability I may possess. It is true 
that for four months the work varied from pre- 
vious years, but it was only different in place, and 
partly in character, for wherever I happened to be 
it appears that my greatest desire and pleasure are 
to be of service to my fellows in the great work for 
the common uplift, and to me there is no line of 
activity so potent to accomplish this as in the 
labor movement of our time. 

There is no one who realizes more than do I how 
far short comes my work and this report from the 
ideals which I have set for myself, but from that 
realization comes also the consciousness to me 
that I have tried to do my very best to be helpful 
to my fellows. With that one goal constantly 
before me, I work on and on. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


At a conspiracy trial held in England the pre- 
senting counsel gave the following definition of a 
scab: ‘‘A scab is to his trade what a traitor is to 
his country, and although both may be useful in 
troublesome times, they are detested by all when 
peace returns; so when help is needed the scab is 
the last to contribute assistance and the first to 
grasp the benefit he never labored to secure. He 
cares only for himself; he sees not beyond the 
extent of a day, and for a monetary approbation 
he would betray friends, family, and country; in 
short, he first sells the journeyman, and is him- 
self afterward sold in turn by his employer, until, 
at last, he is despised by both and deserted by all.”’ 
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PRESIDENT GOMPERS IN EUROPE. 


(Copyright, 1909, for Samuel Gompers, by P. S. Ridsdale.] 


Amusements for the People in Italy, France, and Germany—Lack of 
Fresh Air and Pure Water Encountered in European Travel— 
Relation of Such Conditions to the Labor Movement. 


Y TRIP to Italy, from Paris back to Paris, 
took up just 15 days—September 14-29. 
The time was distributed in this order: 
Milan, two days; Florence, a half day; 
Rome, four and a half days; Naples, three and a 
half; Genoa, one and a half; Turin, a half. Three 
fullnights were spent on fast express trains, besides 
several parts of nights. During this busy journey 
I caught an aviator’s glimpse of the rich and 
sunny land of Italy, saw the leading men in 
the various working class social movements, 
whether radical or moderate, interviewed govern- 
ment officials whose duties bring them into con- 
tact with the wage-earners, and collected enough 
books, pamphlets, circulars, etc., on social ques- 
tions to keep a good reader occupied many a day. 
Some of my American correspondents have 
asked me in what manner I was enjoying my vaca- 
tion. Others, readers of these letters, have wished 
to know my methods of collecting information. 
May I, in reply to both queries, speak somewhat 
in detail of my day and a half in Genoa? My 
American friend, J. W. Sullivan of New York, and 
I arrived in that beautiful hill-skirted seaport at 
6.30 o’clock in the morning, having left Naples at 
two the previous afternoon. After breakfastand a 
wash-up at a hotel, we made our way about nine to 
the hall and headquarters of the Central Labor 
Union (Camera del Lavoro). A half hourthere was 
taken up by the assistant secretaries in gathering 
together some of the local leaders—the secretaries 
of the carpenters and typographical unions, secre- 
taries of other bodies, the editor of the local work- 
ingmen’s daily newspaper. Meantime J had been 
shown the meeting hall of the unions, some of the 
secretaries’ offices, and the display of two or three 
score letter boxes in the hallway, one for each 
union—testimony as to the much- mingled charac- 
ter of the local movement, made up, as it is, of 
longshoremen’s companionship groups, municipal 
employe’s associations, distributive co-operative 
societies, semi-political organizations, and both 
skilled and unskilled laber unions 
Then interviews. A member of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, a lawyer representing a 
working class constituency, was my chief inter- 
rogator. The responses to the inquiries put by 
him and the other representative Italians made, 
as written up by its editor, two columns in next 
norning’s issue of the workingmen’s paper, // 
Lavoro. The questioning from my side took up 
1early the rest of the day. None of the Geno- 


vese we met spoke English. Several of them 
talked in French to me and my colleague, rapidly 
translated to me their statements, at times sen- 
tence by sentence, besides informing me as to the 
substance of the matter in point which my Italian 
friends from time to time handed over to us. 

A visit then to the Department of Docks, which 
in Genoa stands separate from both the municipal 
and general governments—a unique feature of ad- 
ministration in Italy, I wastold. A short visit to 
the steamship Moltke, which lay in the harbor, 
taking off emigrants and other passengers to 
America. A look at a co-operative store. I de- 
clined making a visit of inspection to the co-oper- 
ative printing office; I had already seen several in 
Italy—all alike. An explanation by our guides of 
the co-operative methods of the longshoremen, 
somewhat resembling those of our lake port work- 
ers. A running conversation during the hours in 
going from point to point on the trade union and 
political organization, and methods of the work- 
ing classes of the city. In the evening, on get- 
ting back to our hotel, additional packages of 
printed reports, etc., were brought. As I was al- 
ready acquainted with the Italian methods in my 
labor and political movements, my inquiries were 
quite of a schedule form, and the replies em- 
bodied but little that was new. 

The places of evening amusement ina city having 
their revelations as to the tastes and ideas of the 
classes patronizing them, it is a question whether 
my visit to one of them was play or work. Genoa 
at the time of my visit had a very slim list of 
theatres open, and these only for variety perfor- 
mances. My guides objected to one which seemed 
to be possibly a resort for the plain people, saying 
it gave so poor a show as not to be worth visiting. 
We went to the best—save the mark! It opened at 
9 o’clock. The orchestra seats were three lira 
(60 cents), but a chair in a kennel called a ‘‘loge’’ 
above the orchestra jevel cost a lira or two more. 
Rather a slim attendance in the costlier parts 
of the house, but in the rear,in the 30 and 20 
cent seats, the benches were packed, mostly by 
young men. As a whole, the audience would be 
classed in Europe as ‘‘ bourgeois ’’—not of the ele- 
ment which works so long and hard as to render 
smart looks difficult of attainment. The perfor- 
mance, taken in its entirety, told the story of 
pa show-place development in Genoa. Inter- 
arded in the dozen numbers on the program were 
six, given by young women soloists, girls of about 
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one type, dark-eyed, jetty-haired, short-skirted, 
much bespangled. Each sang half a dozen songs. 
Not one singer was possessed of a tolerable voice, 
or of more than ordinary good looks, or of much 
knowledge of the stage business of a qualified 
singer. The airs they sang were commonplace and 
monotonous; but they were applauded. One of 
them was called out repeatedly. Why? Those who 
could understand what the words signified knew 
better than I. There was no mistake possible in 
the gestures and glances. 

I asked one of our guides as to the average 
salary of these young women. The reply was, 10 
lira a night—about two dollars. Talent which on 
serious cultivation is not pronounced receives in 
Europe a beggarly compensation. Even that which 
which is good but not yet famous may wait long 
for recognition. Only a few nights before, while 
attending a performance of ‘“ The Pear] Fisher,’ 
in Naples, an old resident of that city said to me: 
‘‘Here, in the Mercadante, I heard Caruso when 
he sang at a salary of five francs a night!” An 
American dealer in fine hand-painted fans, on 
entering an atelier in Vienna where he was always 
sure of bargains, observed that the finest artist 
among the five painters of the force was missing. 
‘*Ves,’’ said the proprietor, ‘“‘he had a chance to 
better his conditions; he has become a train-car 
conductor.” 

Orchestral music is much more common through- 
out Europe than in America; the theatre, concert 
hall, and hotel and restaurant or orchestra are 
usually double the size of ours. I was told in 
Paris by an old-time American journalist, who is 
now a real Parisian, that some of the first violin- 
ists of the superb opera or orchestra there are paid 
$40 a month, an evidence of the superabundance 
of talent just a grade or two short of the highest. 
In England, some of our American vaudeville 
stars, accustomed to their hundreds a week, are 
offered only as much a month, unless they happen 
to strike the popular fancy. Then they may have 
as many as four engagements in London every 
night. As to journalists, I heard rather pitiful 
tales of their remuneration in nearly every coun- 
try I visited. There are, of course, a few cele- 
brated pens on each of the larger daily newspapers, 
but on the press, as in art, second-rate or average 
talent abounds in the market and consequently 
runs few automobiles. Its tendencies are rather 
to street cars. 

But—the labor question, dear friends, that is 
precisely what I am writing about. In America, 
our musicians are organized; for ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of them their art, they have found out, is 
a merchantable commodity subject to competi- 
tion, which unchecked would work injury to all 
in the profession. We have also large art work 
factories, where the precious metals, for examiple, 
are wrought, and the organized artists in them 
need not aspire to become street-car conductors, 
though, by the way, these worthy workers where 
organized have shorter hours and higher pay as 
compared with their competitors. The artist work- 
ers and the unskilled toilers are equally eligible to 
organization and all are protected and benefited. 
Labor organization has progressed further in Amer- 
ica than in Europe, where the intellectual pro- 
letariat is a distinct and unorganized element of 
society. It is described to me as being in active 
rebellion, open or secret, against society as in- 
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fluenced by the European monarchies. It is plot- 
ting against the standing armies, against the 
church as united with the state, against heredi- 
tary aristocracies, against all the artificial obstacles 
that exalt vested privilege and consequently give 
the less opportunity to merit to gain recognition, 

On coming out of the theatre we strolled nearly 
two miles along well lighted streets to gain our 
hotel near the station. Our guide directed my at- 
tention to the ‘‘portici” of the Via Venti Set- 
tembre, a marvelous marble and granite two-story 
colonnade on each side of the street extending for 
perhaps half a mile. The finish of the stonework, 
the variety in the architecture, the designs of the 
ceiliags, the massiveness of the structure of these 
portici, place them among those marvels of art 
which continually astonish the tourist in Italy, 
Passing a square surrounded by great buildings, 
we entered the Via Roma, along which is ranged 
a series of palaces seldom rivaled in any other 
European city. Side alleys, narrow as ordinary 
hallways wound their way down hill toward the 
harbor. The fact to be noted in these streets, bh: 
liantly lighted by electricity, was that before m . 
night all were deserted. We walked blocks withor 
meeting even a policeman. There is no ‘nig ht 
life’’ in Genoa, except in a cafe or two, which to 
be found, must be sought. Rome, too, at 10 
o’clock, is quiet as a country village. The street 
scenes to which one grows accustomed in Euro- 
pean cities, generally on leaving the theatre, are 
rarely to be witnessed, I am told, in any city in 
Italy, except Milan. In Naples one may sit for an 
hour in front of the cafe Gambrinus, at the heart 
of the city, until midnight, when the cafes close, 
and not see one example of what gives Piccadilly 
and the Boulevard Madelaine this peculiar reputa- 
tion. The treasurer of a large Neapolitan hotel 
system, whose duties have carried him to points 
frequented by tourists from Egypt to Belgium, told 
me that no Italian girls are to be seen among the 
throngs of light women commonly found close 
upon the track of wealth seeking diversion. These 
facts, if such they really are, throw some light on 
the problem of vice as associated with poverty. 
Some poor nations have been famous for their vir- 
tues. Italyis poor? No! The land is rich. The vast 
majority of Italians are poor. 

Before leaving Genoa for Turin the next morn- 
ing at 11 0’clock I saw the city in its large features 
by taxicab. Our chauffeur knew just where to go 
and how long to remain at each viewpoint in order 
to give me a bird’s-eye view of the city and bring 
his taximeter to mark a reasonably good charge. 
He zigzagged me up the series of high hills that 
inclose Genoa, through fine new streets flanked 
with great detached apartment houses, and past 
well kept squares. The grand view of the city 
and harbor from any of the heights at whic! 
we stopped that fine morning was one of the 
rewards for his troubles to the tired traveler. 

Genoa is in all parts picturesque, at points in 
the new city, magnificent, while in the old down- 
town streets a reminder of the middle ages. 

Our chauffeur put us down at thestation in time 
for our train. He was one of that most modern 
type, developed by his new profession, the ath- 
letic and courteous, daring, yet cautious driver of 
a power-horse; excellent as a guide, somewhat of a 
mechanician, too. Beyond all that, the chauffeu: 
must be taxi-metrically honest. He is a fine fel- 
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low. I tender him my respects. He saved me 
days and weeks of time in seeing Europe. 

in Turin my duties were confined to an inter- 
view with the leaders of the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor of Italy. It terminated to the entire 
satisfaction of both sides. Some misunderstanding 
as to what my visit to Italy signified had arisen 
through my meeting representatives of the gov- 
ernment departments in Rome and the leaders of 
the labor movement in Southern Italy, which is 
not in accord with that of the North. Some of the 
newspapers, also, making wild guesses as to what 
had brought me to Italy, had tried to set up an 
imaginary tilt between the Confederation of Italy 
and the Federation of America. It seemed a pop- 
ular belief that America was as much agitated 
over Italian immigration as Italy itself. Our unions 
were described as opposed toimmigration and sys- 
tematically preventing Italian workmen from join- 
ing American organizations. 

To the Turin delegates I could but repeat the 
fact that our unions in general are anxious to or- 
ganize the foreigner. Many of our skilled trade 
unions admita qualified immigrant as a member on 
production of his home union card. The Italian 
conferees at Turin themselves cited no cases in 
which Italian unionists had been excluded from 
American unions. They were also satisfied with 
my statement that no treaty had been thought of 
between our unions and the Italian government or 
the southern unions. Before it should enter into 
any negotiations with other organization in Italy, 
the A. F. of L. would doubtless recognize the 
Italian Confederation. As to the Americans joining 
the International Secretariat, that was a separate 
question, yet to be acted upon at our annual con- 
vention. 

The Confederation of Labor of Italy has a total 
membership of about three hundred and twenty-five 
thousand, as reported by General Secretary Rigola 
in Turin. In composition and form the building 
trades union, whose headquarters I visited, repre- 
sents the common type, which is of the industrial 
system. This national union, with about forty-five 
thousand members, takes in on a common basis of 
membership a considerable number of the various 
trades whose work is connected with house build- 
ing. In all but the larger cities these trades have 
but one common union. They have one kind of 
traveling card within Italy, but for international 
transferral there is a special card, given only to 
certain trades. Nearly 100,000 Italians who do the 
rough work on buildings migrate every spring to 
other European countries, to return home in the 
winter. The general secretary asserted that 
through the exchange of international cards, the 
Italians had entirely ceased ‘‘blacklegging,”’ 
formerly common with them. They now uphold 
the foreign scales of wages. He wished to have 
established a similar international understanding 
with the American building trade unions. 

To what extent such an arrangement would 
affect either the Italian workingmen or ourselves 
can not be said offhand. The proportion of the 
immigration from Italy coming to us from the 
northern provinces is hardly a twelfth. On a map 
of Italy hanging on a wall in the building trades 
offices were drawn many little circles showing 
where local unions existed throughout the country. 
About Turin, Milan, and other cities of the north 
they were as thick as birdshot fired from a gun; 
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but about Florence they were few, and in southern 
Italy hardly one appeared. The books of the union 
made the contrast even worse. The national union 
had no branches in Calabria or Sicily, whence a 
great majority of our immigrants come. It would 
appear, therefore, that the whole question, with 
the alleged grievances of the Italians against us 
growing out of it, is almost purelytalk. This sus- 
icion of a wrong somewhere arose originally 
rom the ruck of inf@efinite and unfounded charges 
drawn up by political and book Socialists hunting 
for a grievance against American trade unionism. 

But scant 48 hours were left me at Paris to make 
preparations for the homeward voyage. Our party 
of five, reunited, took an express train for Havre, 
Friday, October 1, and here is our steamship now, 
October 8, in sight of the lights of New York har- 
bor. But quarantine and customs regulations are 
to hold us back from landing until tomorrow. 
Ship engineering and navigation have done their 
best to finish cur ocean journey with speed. The 
inefficiences of departmental administration, which 
operates only by day, are the cause of lengthening 
the voyage by one more uncomfortable night. 
Science scores against governmental red tape in 
every competition. 

The four months’ trip done, reflections upon it 
are in order. Do I return a better American? Is 
the American labor movement ‘‘ahead of the 
world?’’ What do I think of European Socialism? 
Do I bring back suggestions for social improve- 
ments? What of the movement in Germany? in 
Hungary? in France? in Italy? in England? 
What is the general tendency of the working-class 
ideals in Europe? And what as to the leaders 
whose names stand for certain tendencies? Etc.? 
etc.? Already questions such as these have been 
sent over seas. I may expect many more, some 
asking for details,in the next few weeks. And 
then, there are the reporters. In reply, I have to 
say that the boxes of books, pamphlets, reports, 
etc., which I bring back with me must be drawn 
upon to some extent in answering questions. Be- 
sides, various notes are yet to be gone over and 
digested. I feel I have yet something to say about 
the great trip, and the editor of this paper has 
directed me to continue my series of letters. So, 
I greet my kindly readers with a grasp of the 
hand and tell them I’ll not bid them adieu until I 
shall have further summarized for their consider- 
ation some of the general facts and impressions I 
gained abroad. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

All Americans who travel in Europe become 
revolutionists. They revolt in spirit and in words, 
at least, against the almost general antipathy 
against plain water and within four walls, against 
pure air, against the universal tipping system, 
against the European theatre, and against the colos- 
sal blunder, from start to finish,of the Europeanrail- 
road. In his indictment of European conditions the 
American citizen, imbued with the teachings of 
the fathers of our Republic, may have a series of 
further counts, but on those just enumerated even 
the half Europeanized traveling Americans I hap- 
pened to meet seemed all to agree. 

The absence of the common use of water results 
from a conspiracy of publicans, from landlords, 
from a lack of plumbers’ supplies, from a miscon- 
ception of the word ‘‘bath,’’ and from pure igno- 
rance, since none of these causes are in operation 
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in his own country, the American has had oppor- 
tunity afforded to exercise a reasonable liberty in 
drinking, washing, swimming and bathing. 

There really was something of a revolution in 
England 25 years ago which brought about the 
establishment of a public water supply in many 
municipalities and small towns where previously 
there existed either an insufficient company service 
or the old fashioned wells. To accomplish this 
change required much agitation including a vast 
deal of radical writing. Some of the booklets of 
the Fabian socialists dealt with the idea of a public 
water supply as if it must be linked up with social- 
ism, and when subsequently town after town 
established its own water department the Fabians 
hailed the work as a step forward to their ideal 
state. But inasmuch as we in America had long 
been accustomed to look on city water as merely a 
feature of our common sanitation, its socialism 
was no more obvious to us than are our public 
schools. When London abolished its old parochial 
and borough systems and centralized the supply in 
a water board, it began doing what New York had 
done for nearly a century. 

However, England’s water revolution is incom- 
plete. Many of its towns having from five to ten 
thousand inhabitants have today no public system 
in the American sense. Running water on tap 
from pipes is rare as compared with America. 
Questioned on this point, an English fellow pas- 
senger, pointing out from the car window whole 
farm villages, asserted that not one of them has a 
water-piping system. Many American tourists, 
and some Englishmen, have assured me that they 
had never seen running water in an English hotel 
or boarding house bedroom. More than one bath- 
tubina London “‘lodging and boarding residence’’ 
establishment is rarely to be looked for. Only the 
new hotels, except those of luxurious appoint- 
ments, have more than one bathroom on a floor, 
though there may be several bathtub compart- 
ments in one big room. Being told that ‘‘even the 
workingman”’ nowadays wants a bathtub on mov- 
ing into a new cottage or apartment, on visiting 
some of the municipal or building society dwell- 
ings, I naturally looked for the counterpart of 
the neat, convenient, and well-fitted-up bath- 
room to which most of our own wage-earners are 
accustomed everywhere when living at the Ameri- 
can standard, and what was shown me was, in 
some places a tub sunk in the kitchen flooring, 
covered with a trap-door, and in others a sort of 
closet with a cold-water faucet near the ceiling for 
a shower, the cement flooring answering for a tub. 
In a small number of instances there was a real 
bathroom. Usually, the bath was mentioned as 
an innovation, a matter of public pride, a harbin- 
ger of a dawning civilization among the working 
people. It was a fact, it was said, that in old parts 
of London there was not a single bathtub in an 
area of blocks. 

In the scareity of bathtubs a new light is thrown 
on the familiar picture of the well-to-do English- 
man traveling with his portable tin tub. It is evi- 
dent, not that the English have the bathing 
habit, but that as a nation they lack the habit. A 
traveling American would as soon think of carry- 
ing with him a bed as a bathtub; he is sure to find 
either at any hotel or boarding house. 

On the continent the American tourists one meets 
have a fund of amusing stories to relate on the 
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subject of the elusive bath. One man I met was 
able to sum up the general facts of the subject 
from the position of an expert. He was a large 
manufacturer of plumbers’ supplies in one of our 
western cities. He said that any town of 10,000 in- 
habitants in the United States employs more 
plumbers and buys more plumbing material than 
a city of 100,000 on the European continent. He 
had ‘‘nosed’’ around in Paris, in his enthusiasm 
for his profession as sanitary engineer, with the 
result that he wonders how that city escapes a 
scourge of fevers. In view ofsuch broad testimony, 
particular stories lose much of their force. How- 
ever, one or two. 

An acquaintance of mine on applying for board 
in a French family found in the appearance of the 
apartment much promise of a refined and other- 
wise beautiful home life. ‘‘Is there a bath?”’ he 
ventured. ‘‘ Oh, yes, Monsieur,’’ was the reply; 
‘* just across the street.”’ : 

The French idea of a bath seems to be that it is 
an elaborate ceremony for a special periodic occa- 
sion, on which super-heat, a vaporous atmosphere, 
persistent scrubbing, strong soap, and many big 
towels make an impression on skin accumulations 
of the recent but indefinite past. 

A boarder at a Paris ‘“‘ Pension ’’ (better class of 
boarding house), told me that in the three con- 
necting apartments of his landlord’s, in a substan- 
tial and well situated building, there was not one 
bathtub. Recently a New York gentleman, on pur- 
chasing a fine mansion in the Champs Elysees 
quarter, expended nearly $40,000 in remodeling it, 
one part of the expense being the installation of a 
bathroom for the first time. 

In the other continental countries I found no- 
where the American attitude toward water as a free 
drink and a personal purifier. Of course, some of 
the newest and largest hotels have a bath in con- 
nection with each suite of rooms, but these are 
houses of the first order, influenced by the de- 
mands from the stream of Americans of means. 
But just a little short of these hotels one obtains 
revelations of the European conception of the bath. 
In Vienna our party stayed at one of the largest 
commercial hotels in the city. An order for a bath 
during our stay met with but one reply: ‘‘Auser 
betrieb’’—(not running). In Hamburg and Berlin 
the new municipal and co-operative workingmen’s 
tenement houses have some provision for family 
baths, but these were very poor from the American 
standpoint. 

In Italy what plumbers’ supplies one sees have 
usually been imported, a very large proportion 
from the United States. I can hardly refrain from 
giving some of our enterprising manufacturers a 
passing word of praise for their share in thus as- 
sisting in hydropathically revolutionizing Europe 
Am I using too much space in this homely topic 
of water? Indeed, I think not. My words are not 
idle ones. I write with a purpose. American cus 
toms imply a great mission for Europe. I conside: 
that the very first practical offering our people can 
make to suffering humanity in the Old World is a 
good lesson in our use of plain water! In fact, if 
there is a Baron de Hirsch or a Carnegie by an 
other name, at present fumbling over his hoard of 
a hundred millions or so, uncertain as to how t« 
devote it in the uplift, let him introduce in Europe 
America’s methods of supplying water to every- 
body in which to bathe, to use in the kitchen, and 

















to drink. Let him never let up in his crusade 
against uncleanliness and the miseries of alcohol 
until he has pure running water at a fountain at 
every street corner and in every household, in 
every room, if necessary,in all of backward 
Europe. 

One reason that water in some European coun- 
tries is not plentiful in proportion to the people’s 
needs is the power the landholders wield in pre- 
venting the community from exercising eminent 
domain over the water sources and establishing 
the works necessary to a water supply. The phil- 
anthropic millionaire could help in spreading for 
the benefit of the populations interested, the 
American principles applicable to this problem. 

On the subject of drinking water I can write 
wit not only deep feeling. but considerable knowl- 
edge, for I pleaded for a drink of plain, not neces- 
sarily iced, but clean, cold water in every place I 
visited in Europe. To assist the reader in believ- 
ing I speak from conviction in this respect, I'll 
mention the cities in which I stayed long enough 
to acquire some experiémce at local hotels and 
restaurants, 

Nowhere in Europe did I ever see a water cooler, 
Nowhere could the guest at q hotel walk over to 
the corner of the office or lobby as in an American 
hostelry and draw for himself a glass of water. 
Not one European sojourner ata hotel did I talk 
with on the subject—except the few who had been 
in America—who knew of any way of getting a 
drink of water other than calling upon a servant 
to bring it—for atip. I have traveled a full day 
night by rail with no possibility of getting a drop 
of water on the entire train. Ata few big stations 
bottled water was sold meantime at two prices. 
At table, water is the last drink served, if at all. 
One of our party, a water drinker by habit, de- 
clared that in England it required three requests 
of a waiter to geta glass of water, and in Ger- 
many five orders and a fight. In Germany and 
Austria at the restaurants it is the rule to add half 
a mark (12 cents) to the price of a meal when the 
guest drinks water only. The process of obtain- 
ing a drink of water from the faucet is: The 
waiter asks: ‘‘What drink, sir???’ The guest re- 
plies; ‘Fresh water.’’ Waiter: ‘“‘What kind?’’ 
and he rattles off a string of bottled spring or 
manufactured waters. Guest: ‘‘None of these— 
plain water from the faucet.’’ Waiter: ‘‘What’s 
that?’’ A colloquy ensues, the waiter playing he 
is mystified. Then he brings all the wine and 
beer orders to the tables he serves and forgets the 
water. When this performance is gone through at 
every meal for weeks and weeksin different coun- 
tries the lone water-drinker in the end usually 
surrenders to the ‘‘system.’’ It is only when a 
party of lusty-lunged Americans, seated together 
at a table, shout that they will give no other 
orders until water is first produced that the hotel- 
ier acknowledges defeat. Finally, when water is 
served it is in a little decanter, not enough for one 
person, with one glass for a party. Once in a 
while, especially in Italy, there is an exception to 
the exasperations of this anti-water crusade of the 
publicans. In London and Paris the carafe— 
never a pitcher—may at times be on the table, but 
its contents are stale and taste of smoke. 

A direct effect of this scarcity of plain water in 
European hotels and restaurants is, what the land- 
lords desire, a bottle of strong drink or alleged 
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spring water, in front of every guest during his 
meal. A person of ordinary diffidence, or vanity, 
has not the nerve to refuse to be imposed upon in 
this way. The abstainer is made aware of the fact 
that he is persona non grata to both water and 
landlord and a black one among the sheep under 
their charge. The absurdity of this situation is 
heightened when the vendors of bottled water and 
their agents, the hotel and restaurant keepers, 
systematically throw doubts on the purity of the 
water from city supplies. On this point 1 heard a 
physician, interrogated in London, make this state- 
ment: ‘“‘The death rate, especially of children, 
will indicate the source of disease in a public water 
supply, if any exists. The sufficient reply to the 
allegations as to danger in the water furnished a 
community is the common steady decrease in the 
death rate and the diseases consequent upon im- 
purity in drinking water. In London, whose water 
supply is decried by the publicans, the children 
(of the parents who have taken to strong drink) 
drink only water, and with impunity. On the 
other hand, the dangers in the indiscriminate 
drinking of so-called table waters must be obvious 
when one but reads their labels. Like medicines, 
they are meant for various purposes.”’ 

When talking on the subject of water with 
Europeans I noticed frequently that their faces 
took on a blank look of incredulity when I said 
that on the table in all public eating places in 
America there stood, as one of the accepted ap- 
pointments, a big pitcher of cold, fresh water; that 
in the public bars water is served free, or the cus- 
tomer might serve himself; thatin business houses 
and offices generally and in many public and se mi- 
public places water is provided in a cooler for all 
who wish a drink. American publicans have not 
yet dreamed of ‘‘cornering’’ water as against the 
thirsty stranger. Were it attempted there would 
be an instant revolt, and the violence attending it 
may be inferred from how mad the American tour- 
ists continually show themselves when encounter- 
ing the difficulties of getting a drink of water 
while making the great tour of Europe. 

Throughout those parts of Europe I saw it 
seemed that people stood in dread and horror of 
heaven’s pure air. ‘‘Hermetically sealed,’’ some 
of our party would exclaim as we entered any in- 
closure whatever—business offices, hotel] bedroom, 
public dining room, church, street-car, and espe- 
cially the compartment of a railway ‘‘carriage.’’ 
In the hotel bedrooms the bedsteads invariably 
stood in the furthest end from the windows, the 
pillows in the remotest corner, and the chamber- 
maids’ frequent and last act at night would be to 
close the outside shutters and the windows and 
let down the stades. How the clerks could get 
the breath to keep at work in the business offices 
I at times visited, I could not see, every precau- 
tion being taken toexclude the outside air. Occa- 
sionally on entering a street-car one of our party 
would let down a window, to meet at once an op- 
position from shivering enemies to ozone. At 
night, in big cities I have walked kilometres past 
residences without seeing a single open window or 
other evidence of ventilation. A highly educated 
European wedded to an American lady told me 
that until his marriage he had never heard of peo- 
ple sleeping with their windows open. The avowed 
European railway carriage compartments at night 
are manufacturies of scents having the strength of 
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knock-out drops. These little dog-kennels have 
both doors and windows tightly shut, and woe 
betide the American who tries to open either by 
the tenth of an inch. He clashes immediately 
with immovable public opinion. 

The most probable theory I heard advanced with 
regard to this avoidance, by the continental 
nations, of air unadulterated by human contact, 
was that it was the result of their contest with the 
inclemencies of climate. In most of Europe the 
weather is damp or cool the greater part of the 
year. The houses are consequently chilly, the 
price of fuel being too high to permit of steady 
artificial heating. Hence, people clad themselves 
warmly; and, when their apartments are heated, 
to save fuel, they close in the warmer and exclude 
the cooler air, thus becoming accustomed to over- 
breathed air. But this explanation hardly covers 
the whole ground. In Italy the night air was 
spoken of as miasmatic, and hence to be dreaded. 
Whatever the origin of airophobia, the disease is 
to Americans one of the most remarkable among 
the social phenomena to be observed in Europe. 

The vitiated air of European theatres is but a 
part of their general badness. Exceptions always, 
of course. There must be some fine theatres in 
every country in Europe, but I believe that I saw 
a fair average of those open in the months of my 
trip. For comfort to the audience, for price of ad- 
mission, for wholesomeness in the plays, for com- 
pensation to actors and employes—in a word, as a 
social institution the theatre in Europe in general 
‘‘can not hold a candle’’ to our great, clean, pro- 
gressive American places of amusement. The 
auditorium of the continental theatres or opera 
houses, with its three or four galleries of stuffy 
‘‘loges,’’ is the remotest extreme from the prevail- 
ing American construction whose aim is a view of 
the stage for every one in the audience, a circula- 
tion of fresh air, a democratic opposition to the 
exclusiveness of caste, and safety in case of acci- 
dent. When I went to the theatre or opera in any 
city I selected the best performances at the mo- 
ment on the boards. Nearly all I saw were wretch- 
edly bad, morally or artistically—bad to a degree 
intolerable to American audiences. In Vienna I 
partly sat through a performance at the Prater 
Varieties which for silliness and smut I never saw 
equalled in America; withal, the play was pre- 
sented with both actors and scenery of about the 
grade of a 10-cent barkers’ show at Coney Island. 

In Rome, at the National Theatre, one of the 
principal houses, an operetta given by a numerous 
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company, the scenes of which were laid in the 
United States, was so ludicrously bad, in costumes 
and characters, acting and singing, that it drew 
tears of laughter from the Americans in the audi- 
ence. I mention these two performances but as 
examples. Except at one house in Berlin, the 
vaudeville I saw was uniformly far below the 
American average 

But, the critical reader may inquire: ‘‘Isthis a 
labor question?’’ The answer must be that it is, 
from several points of view. To enable such an 
inquirer to see that it is, his attention is called to 
the fact that one of the leading workingmen’s so- 
cieties in New York has a standing committee 
which visits the various local theatres and passes 
upon the fitness of the plays to be visited by the 
parents and children who make up the masses. 
Here is recognized the principle that the wage- 
workers who so greatly need wholesome amuse- 
ment demand what is best from the stage, which 
not infrequently is the people’s only source of so- 
cial instruction—a combination of college and 
church. The majority ef the actors and audience 
are wage-workers of some grade. The popularity, 
degree of development and standards of morality 
in the presentations of the American theatre re- 
flect the ideas of the bulk of our people—and 
those are the workers. 

In drawing comparisons between certain Euro- 
pean and American manners and customs, I have 
constantly in mind the influence of the people in 
general upon the development of society in the 
two worlds. There is always one difference to be 
kept in mind: in the United States ‘‘ We are the 
people;’’ in Europe ‘“‘ the people”’ are still often 
regarded by the hereditary dominant classes as 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water. The 
higher wages paid and better conditions in America 
are the result of no accident; they are largely the 
acquisitions of bodies of men who know how to 
struggle as well as to aspire for them. So, also, the 
character of the American masses stands revealed 
in Americaninstitutions. That character, I believe, 
I see in clear and direct relation with the popular 
education as to such matters as the proper use of 
water and air and the influence of social morals on 
the stage. I can go further in venturing an opinion: 
it is that very probably the American wage- 
worker’s conception of the future perfected social 
oganization, differs from the ideal state of the 
socialist because of his superior advantages over 
the European workingman as a judge of benefi- 
cent social development. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 
g 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from 
those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm, Van Bodegraven.—A number of plants 
have closed down for the winter. Trade conditions 
only fair, Our organizers who have been working 
in Ohio, will now proceed to Texas to build up 
unions in that section. We won strike in Sayre- 
ville, N. J., recently. A new union was organized 
in Mecca, Ind., during the month. 


Brushmakers. 

R. M. Parks.—Trade conditions are good and 
steadily improving. We formed a union in Brook- 
lyn during the month. There is nothing new to 
report at this time as to wages or hours. 


Carvers (Wood). 

@0s. 7. Lodge.—General improvement is no- 
ticed in our trade as regards wages, hours, and 
conditions. We recently expended $350 in benefits 
for three deceased members. 


Cement Workers. 

Henry J. Uliner.—Our last convention held in 
September was a success in every respect. This 
convention adjusted the trouble and difficulties 
attending the lockout in Denver. Condition of 
trade fair at present. New unions have been or- 
ganized at Minneapolis, Minn., and Galesburg, I]. 


Chainmakers. 

C. R. Stanton.—Trade conditions are improving 
very slowly. Nothing new to report since last 
month as to conditions of employment. 





Commercial Telegraphers. 


Pres. S.J. Konenkamp.—Some unions have made 
slight increase in membership during the past 
month. Have formed two new unions recently. 
Trade conditions good. 


Engravers (Watch Case). 


Otto F. Altenburg.—After 25 weeks’ strike we 
won complete victory in Chicago. The casemakers 
also have a union in this shop. Trade conditions 
good. 

Engineers. 


Robert A. McKee.—We have added two new 
unions since last report. One was organized in 
Ottumwa, Iowa, and the other in Berlin, Ont. 


Glass Workers. 
Wm, Figolah.—Slight improvement has been 
noticed in trade conditions during the past month. 
Some men have gained small increase of wages. 


Horseshoers. 


Roady Kenehan.—Trade in good shape Every 
member of our organization at work. This was the 
best fall season we have had in 10 years. 


Jewelry Workers. 


Geo. J. Bessinger.—We are increasing our mem- 
bership throughout the country. Business is poor. 
Wages and hours have remained unchanged during 
the pastfour years. Nostrikes or troubles recently. 
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Lace Operatives. 

Wm. Borland.—We have had strike in Jersey 
City, N. J., against the open shop and other griev- 
ances. An injunction has been issued against the 
union men on strike in that city, this is a modifi- 
cation of the injunction first sought against our 
whole organization. Employment is rather slack. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers, _ 
Chas. McCrory.—Trade conditions are very fair 
at this writing. All members working and a great 
number of factories are compelled to work over- 
time in order to fill demands. 


Paving Cutters. 

John Sheret.—The approach of winter naturally 
brings slackness of employment in our trade, which 
is an outdoor one. Conditions are fair. We ex- 
pended $200 in death benefits during the month. 


Printing Pressmen. 

Patrick McMullen.—Trade conditions are im- 
proving. Our organization is greatly interested in 
trade education. The eight hour day is the object 
of a great many of our unions, some of which are 
on strike to secure the same. We have strikes on 
in Atlanta, Akron, Nashville, Roanoke, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, Zanesville, and Pittsburg. 


A new union was formed at Hamilton, Ohio. We 
recently expended $1,400 in death benefits. 
Print Cutters. 
Thos. Eastwood.—Our organization in good 


shape and members steadily employed. No strikes 
or other troubles to report at this writing. 
Roofers (Composition and Waterproof). 

Daniel J. Ganley.—Trade conditions very good 
and steadily improving. We have very few unem- 
ployed members at present. A new union has 
been formed at Reno, Nev. Nostrikes to report. 

Sawsmiths. 

F. E. Kingsley.—We are holding our own fairly 
well. We hope to improve our conditions after 
things are more settled. We have strikes in Chi- 
cago, Fitchburg, and Montreal against the em- 
ployment of unfair labor. 
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Seamen. 


Wm. H. Frazier.—Employment is steady and 
trade conditions are fair. ‘The strike on the great 
lakes is not settled, but we hope to win our de- 
mands. 


Slate Workers. 


Thomas L. Palmer.—Trade conditions are im- 
proving. By referendum vote it was decided to 
authorize an organizer for our trade; also to estab- 
lish a death benefit of not less than $50 per month. 


Stationary Firemen. 


C. L. Shamp.—During the past six months trade 
conditions show noticeable improvement. The 
eight hour day obtains almost entirely throughout 
our trade and instead of accepting wage reduc- 
tions we have been in position to demand and se- 
cure increased wages. In the breweries we have 
been particularly successful in securing increased 
wages. We now have about eighty per cent of all 
firemen in breweries in our union, We have no 
strikes orlockouts. New unions have been formed 
in Waco, Tex.; Gardner, Mass.; Adams, Mass.; 
Danbury, Conn., and Philadelphia, Pa. 


Steel Plate Transferrers. 
Dennis H. Sherman.—We are holding our own. 
Trade conditions pretty good. 
Stove Mounters. 


J. H. Kaefer.—Business fair and trade condi- 
tions are steadily improving. We expended $100 
in death benefit during the month. 


Tip Printers. 


T. J. Carolan.—Employment is good in our in- 
dustry. Nothing new to report at this writing as 
to hours or wages. 


Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers. 


Murt Malone.—Our trade is in fair shape. We 
organized the employes of a pocket-book firm in 
Denver, Colo. 


FROM GENERAL AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA, 


Bessemer.—John W. Cason: 

Employment is steady. Business is good, but 
wages are low in this section. We are constantly 
promoting the union labels. 

Coal City.—S. P. Cheatham: 

Organized workers have advanced wages and 
reduced the workday tonine a day. Unorganized 
workers still work 12 hours a day and their con- 
ditions, generally speaking, are bad. Most indus- 
tries are now working full time. Have one new 
union under way. 

Ensley.—}. H. Leath: 

Organized labor in good shape. Nearly all un- 
skilled labor is steadily employed at this writing. 
Conditions here are normal, no strikes or troubles 
to report. Union men secure higher wages than 


the unorganized. There is good demand for all 
union labels. 





Mobile.—Geo. W. Jones: ™™ 

Industrial conditions are much improved; em- 
ployment is quite steady. Label league is actively 
pushing all union labels. 

ARKANSAS. 

Denning.—J. P. Gowing: 

Condition of organized workers fair. Union 
mechanics receive good wages. An increase of 17 
per cent in wages has been secured through 
organized effort. Successful work has been done 
in the interest of the union labels. 

Hot Springs.—P. I. Hensley: 

All unorganized workers in this city are work- 
ing longer hours for less wages than the union 
scale. It is also noticed that the unorganized 
workers secure only cheap class of work. Un- 
skilled labor is fairly wellemployed. Employment 
generally steady. Barbers haveraised their wage- 
scale with very little effort. Hodcarriers and 


























building laborers are organizing. Excellent work 
is done in the interest of all union labels. 

Little Rock.—\l,. H. Moore: 

Skilled labor is pretty well organized. Members 
of organized labor are generally employed. Wages 
compare favorably here with other places for the 
same class of work. Attendance at union meetings 
is good. Central trades council is in excellent con- 
dition. Tinners are on strike, but the men have 
secured employment in fair shops. Employment 
is steady. Considerable street work and recon- 
struction work by gas and electric companies 
provides work for unskilled laborers. Painters 
union has taken stand for the union shops. All the 
unions are pushing the work for the union labels; 
the trades council is giving special attention to 
this feature. Mattress workers formed union dur- 


ing the month. 
COLORADO. 

Denver.—W. D. Henderson: 

Most men in this section are steadily employed. 
Industrial conditions are much better than they 
have been for some time. Building trades are get- 
ting back to work and we look for still further im- 
provement as the fall season advances. Press 
assistants secured advance of $1 a week without 
strike. An injunction was sought by the master 
plumbers of this city against the plumbers’ union, 
but was denied. The union labels are advertised 


extensively. 
DELAWARE, 

Wilmington.—John M.* Dorney: 

Organized labor has had a struggle during the 
past year of industrial depression, but has come 
out in good shape and is again making progress. 
Employment has been slack during past six 
months, but is improving steadily. Expect to 
form a number of new unions as soon as the work- 
ers recover somewhat from the effects of long en- 


forced idleness. 
FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.—J. ©. Privett: 

Conditions enjoyed by the organized workers 
are far in advance of those of the unorganized. 
Work is steady and the building trades locals are 
making gains in membership. Conditions among 
all industries are improving. No strikes or lock- 
outs to report. Organized trades have established 
the eight hour day, while the unorganized still work 
nine hours at any wages offered, which is usually 
about four dollars per week less than the union 
scale. Bookbinders have organized and have all 
bookbinders in the city in their union. Have two 
new unions under way. All union labels have 
good demand in this city. 

Ybor City.—Augustin Sineriz: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but unorgan- 
ized workers are in poor shape and now struggling 
to organize. At present employment is steady. 
The city council appropriated the sum of $150 to 
entertain the delegates to the building trades de- 
partment of the A. F. of L. convention held in 
this city recently. Have organized a new union 
and have three new unions under way. There is 
fair demand for all union labeled goods. 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta.—Jerome Jones: 

The unions here are on solid foundation and 
organized labor is in good shape. Wages and con- 
ditions are steadily improving for organized work- 
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ers, but, on the other hand, conditions of the un- 
organized workers are bad. Employment is steady 
in nearly alltrades Of late years we find that we 
are able to secure improved conditions without 
resorting to strike. The city printing has been 
given to a union office for the year’s contract. 
This year the state of Georgia will havea labor 
commissioner. Bookbinders have formed union. 


Augusta.—B. F. McIntyre and P. K. Tant: 

Employment is steady at this writing. Organ- 
ized labor in very good condition, but unorganized 
trades are in poor shape. Building laborers are 
forming union. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora.—E\mer A. Ford: 

Organized labor in fair condition and steadily 
employed. There is nothing new to report at this 
writing. 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan and J. E. Quinn: 

Work is fairly steady. Street railway men have 
secured advance in wages, representing a total in- 
crease of about six hundred thousand dollars per 
year. Patternmakers of this city are trying to get 
the eight hour day without strike. Judge Tuthill 
recently issued an injunction against the 10 hour 
law in this city. The convention of the National 
Women’s Union Label League in this city was a 
great success. Great deal of work is done for all 
union labels. 


Carlinville.—R. Bohrman: 

Industrial conditions in this city are good. 
There are not many unorganized workers here. 
Employment is steady. 


Carrier Miils.—E. T. Davis: 

Work is plentiful, mines are resuming opera- 
tions. Unorganized workers are in worse condi- 
tion at the present time than ever before. Organized 
labor in good shape and have decided advantages 
over the unorganized workers. 


Edwardsville.—Peter Dresch: 

Organized trades are holding their own. Em- 
ployment is picking up gradually. Central body is 
booming all union labels. 

Kewanee.—T. R. Davis: 

Condition of organized labor is far superior to 
the condition of the unorganized. Employment 
is steady at this writing. Boilermakers secured 
advance in wages without strike. We do all we 
can to promote the union labels and union-made 
goods. 

Lewistown.—A. J. Stutes: 

Labor conditions here are fair and most men 
working steadily. There are quite a number of 
men outside the union ranks and we hope to get 
them in line. 

Metropolis.— Henry J. Schroder: 

Employment is steady and there seems to be 
work for all. Wages are very lowamong unskilled 
laborers who are in need of organization. Carpen- 
ters’ union which has been organized for eight 
years, has done splendid work and improved con- 
ditions for the members. A federal union and bar- 
bers are likely to organize in the near future. 

O’ Fallon.—F. M. Evans: 

Practically all labor here is organized. We have 
only one trade which is not organized and that 
industry shows the need of organization, when 
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comparing their conditions with the organized. 
Employment is very slack at present. We do all 
we can to push the union labels to the front. 

Paris.—Edward Low: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Work is beginning to be more plentiful. 
The organized workers have shorter hours and 
more pay than the unorganized workers. There 
is good demand for the union labels in this city. 

Pinckneyville.—H. A. Taylor: 

Organized labor holding firm to the advanced 
conditions secured through associated effort. Em- 
ployment is steady with coal miners, carpenters. 
Trades council is pushing all union label goods. 


Pontiac.—Joe Murphy: 

Union men have better conditions, higher wages, 
and shorter hours than the unorganized. Employ- 
ment is steady for mechanics, but uncertain for 
unskilled laborers. There is fair demand for all 
union labels. 

Rockford.—Fred R. Bailey: 

Organized labor in fine shape. Most trades here 
are organized. Employment is steady. Have had 
no strikes here for a number of years. Hours are 
less and wages are improving. Organized labor 
has the situation pretty well in hand in this sec- 
tion. The business people are recognizing the 
unions and calling for union labor. 


Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Organized labor of Springfield and vicinity have 
enjoyed a substantial increase during the summer 
now ending, and the splendid work of our build- 
ing trades council has been of inestimable value to 
the labor movement and particularly the building 
trades. In most lines employment has been steady 
and the members of the mine workers’ union are 
for the first time in several months enjoying steady 
work. The label committee of the central body 
has been making an active campaign for union 
labels and a women’s trade union league has been 
formed here, and much good is expected to result 
from the efforts on the part of the girls and women 
of the city. The wood workers’ union have sur- 
rendered their charter and all members have 
joined the carpenters’ union. The stage employes 
were on strike for 60 days and by the undivided 
support of the central body the strike was won and 
the manager of the Majestic Theatre has signed 
their agreement and the men were all taken back 
without prejudice. 

Urbana.—Wm. Gillespie: 

There is a tendency toward increased wages 
among organized trades in this section. Organ- 
ized labor in good shape. Building trades are 
well organized; a carpenter here need not apply 
unless he carries a union card, There is a scarcity 
of men in some lines. Work is steady. No strikes 
or other troubles to report. Central body here 
contemplates holding a mass meeting. All union 
labels are advertised extensively. City council 
has ordered the union label on all city printing. 


INDIANA. 

Evansville.—P. D. Drain: 

Conditions are improving for all organized trades. 
There is a big difference in conditions as com- 
pared with the unorganized, who are not able to 
make any advance, The organizations in this city 
are taking quite an active part in the fall elections 
in this city. 
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Fort Wayne.—\,. D. Redding: 

Organized labor in good condition, but condition 
of unorganized is very bad. Employment is fairly 
steady, especially with the organized worker: 
Have had nostrikes recently. Increased wages and 
improved conditions have been secured by'arbitra 
tion. Women’s label league is booming all union 
labels. Plasterers are about to form union. 


Logansport.—Dora Smith and O. P. Smith: 

With the return of business activity organized 
labor in this locality shows signs of improvement, 
and we expect to institute several new organiza 
tions during the coming winter. Employment is 
steadily getting more plentiful. We look fora re- 
vival of interest among all the unions. There is in- 
creased demand for labor, and in someinstances the 
men are receiving above the union scale as wages. 
Conditions of union men are 50 per cent above the 
unorganized workers. Women’s label league is 
pushing a label campaign of education. Both 
candidates for mayor at the coming cityelection are 
pledged to some of the measures proposed by the 
unions. Bartenders, painters, and teamsters are 
organizing. 


Marion.—Frank Barr: 

Work is steady in most industries. Organized 
labor in good shape. Industrial conditions are 
steadily improving now. A number of organiza- 
tions are now under way, among them are the 
meat cutters, plasterers, machinists, clerks, and 
teamsters, 


Muncie.—W. S. Porter: 

Orzanized trades are steadily employed and en- 
joying good conditions. Wages are the same that 
have prevailed for the past two years. Iron mold- 
ers are on strike in two factories for the nine hour 
day. Railroad telegraphers organized during the 
month, 


New Albany.—]. M. Lewis: 

Everything is in favor of the organized work- 
ers. They are always shown the preference in all 
cases of employment. Employment is fairly 
steady. Iron mills are running more steadily. 


IOWA. 


Boone.—P. D. Swick: 

Trades assembly here is doing good work. Or- 
ganized labor in good shape. Unorganized are in 
bad shape, some things are conceded them through 
the influence of organized labor. Employment is 
steady. Tinners, who are about to organize, re- 
duced their hours from ten to nine recently. We 
are continually agitating all union labels. 


Cedar Rapids.—A. J. Cronkhite: 

Employment is steady in organized trades. Un- 
organized workers arein poor shape, working long 
hours for low pay. In the organized industries, 
improved conditions are noticed all along the line. 


Davenport.—J. T. Sheehan: 

Employment ts fairly steady. Machinists, boiler- 
makers, and blacksmiths have secured the nine 
hour day and increase in wages on the Rock 
Island R. R. Car workers at Bettendorf Axle 
Works are about to organize. Davenport Locomo- 
tive Works brought proceedings in Federal court, 
to enjoin strikers from picketing plant. The in- 
junction was denied by Judge Smith McPherson. 
We are booming the union labels right along. 

















Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

All trades are working full time, and full force. 
Condition of organized labor fair. Sheet metal 
workers have practically won their demands in all 
shops. Much good can be accomplished by united 
action of the workers at the polls, to elect men 
who will legislate in the interest of the working 
people. Confectionery workers are organizing. 

Marshalltown.—Ralph Franklin: 

Times are pretty good with the organized trades. 
Condition of unorganized labor is not very good. 
Employment is steady in most lines. Tinners and 
teamsters are Organizing. 


Sioux Cily.—J. H. Strief: 

Condition of organized labor good. Every one is 
employed with fair wages and hours. The organ- 
ized building trades had a good season. Leather 
workers and printers have an unusually good 
season and prospects are bright for the future. 
There is general demand for all union labels. 
Ministers and professional men are becoming 
interested in the union labels. Leather workers 
and sheet metal workers have formed unions, 


Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Work is steady. Molders secured nine hour day 
at $3.50 in one foundry after strike of two days. 
We are always promoting the union labels. 


KANSAS. 


Jola,—Pratt Williamson: 

The uncertainty of employment in nearly all 
industries has rather tended to lower conditions 
of the workers. At this writing there is plenty of 
work for unskilled laborers such as street work 
and cement plants. These industries, of course, 
do not pay good wages, as the unskilled laborers 
are yet unorganized. The union scale of wages is 
much above the wages received by the unorganized 
workers. 


Pittsburg.—J. J. Nolan: 

All organized trades working eight and nine 
hour day and steadily employed. On the contrary, 
the unorganized are working 10 hour day and em- 
ployed only half time. The union labels are well 
patronized. 


Topeka.—W. E. Bryan: 

Organized workers have maintained their wage 
schedules and in some instances secured increased 
wages during the past year. These conditions 
have also benefited the unorganized workers in- 
directly. Work is fairly steady in all trades, build- 
ing trades especially good. Work is going on 
steadily in the way of strengthening the unions 
here for a good organization campaign. Telephone 
operators at Horton and Hiawatha are organizing. 
Garment workers have secured the signing of a 
uniform wage scale. We are continually agitating 
all union labels. 


KENTUCKY. 


Newport.—J. M. Albrecht: 

Trade in the building industries good, especially 
with the painters, and prospects are good for the 
continuance during the winter. Improved condi- 
tions and fair wages have been secured without 
strike. The shorter workday has been secured for 
the unorganized workers through the agitation of 
the unions. Metal trades section and clerks’ union 
have organized during month. 
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MAINE. 

Vinalhaven.—Winslow Roberts: 

Work is steady. Wages have increased since the 
workers organized in this section. Nothing new 
to report since last month. 

MARYLAND. 

Cumberland.—N. Colbert: 

Conditions are greatly in favor of the organized 
trades in this city. Glass works in this city have 
started up under union management. Rail mill 
also started up during the month. Machinists are 
still on strike. Employment is steady. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams.—C. W. Wells: 

Conditions are fair and organized labor in good 
shape. Employment is steady. We have but one 
open shop in this city. Our union label committee 
is doing good work. 

Cambridge.—Harry W. Joel: 

Organized trades in this city have the eight hour 
day and Saturday half-holiday. Employment is 
steady. Good work is done for the union labels. 

Fitchburg.—R. L. Walsh: 

Employment is very good. All the unions are 
building up in a most encouraging manner. We 
have committee looking after all union labels. 

Holyoke.—Thos. J. Durnin: 

Work is plentiful and steady for organized 
workers. Condition of organized labor is much 
superior to the unorganized. Papermakers are or- 
ganizing. Street-car men are organizing. Good 
work is done for all union labels. 

New Bedford.—Samuel Ross: 

Work is steady. Several new unions are being 
organized. The 56 hour week has been established 
by legislative action. A general agitation for the 
union labels is carried on. 

Newton.—M. 1. Chivers: 

Organized labor in demand with employers in 
this city. The organized workers are in good 
shape. Unorganized workers are steadily employed, 
but their wages are low and work day long. The 
union labels are making steady progress in this 
city. 

Pitisfield.—John B. Mickle: 

Organized labor in good shape, but the unor- 
ganized are poorly paid. The unions here are op- 
posing the open shop. Employment is steady. 
There is good demand for all union labels. 

Worcester.—Chas. A. Cullen: 

Union men are very busy, particularly in the 
building trades. Unorganized workers lag behind 
and take advantage of whatever condition they 
can. The improved conditions of the union men 
have helped the unorganized in many instances. 
The outlook is very good for steady season of 
work. Sheet metal workers gained the eight hour 
day without strike. No strikes have occurred re- 
cently. Metal polishers and photo-engravers have 
organized. Roofers, machinists, and leather work 
ers are organizing. Recently there has been a large 
demand for union labels. Any article of wearing 
apparel bearing the union labels can be had in 


this city. 
MICHIGAN. 
Detroit.—W. J. Emery: 
There can be no doubt as to the efficacy of the 
trade union to secure higher wages and improve 
the conditions of the workers. The trade organi- 
zations are essentially American in their operations, 
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This great republic was founded and has pros- 
pered through organization. We look on the 
strike as the last resort to secure improvements in 
conditions, but it sometimes is forced in order to 
obtain our just and proportionate share of our 
work. The State Federation of Labor held a suc- 
cessful convention in Bay City during the month. 
The nine hour workday for women has been se- 
cured through legislation and is being enforced. 
Employment is becoming more plentiful. 

Flint.—John A. C. Menton: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but condition of 
the unorganized is not so good. Employment is 
better than for some time. We have a committee 
looking after all union labels. 


Zonia.—H. R. Elliott: 

Conditions are good for organized trades. Work 
is steady in all lines. The nine hour law for 
women in this state is being enforced. We doall 
we can to push the union labels. 

Kalamazoo.—E. H. Ellis: 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Kalamazoo as a 
city was celebrated the last week in October, 
with the labor unions participating, and bringing 
out a fine showing in line of parade. Organizer 
Schueider of the papermakers’ union has been 
here in the interest of his organization. Local 
labor papers are booming all union labels. The 
factory inspector of the state reports but few vio- 
lations of the state 54 hour law. 


Lansing.—l,. B. Morris: 

Union men are working the eight and nine hour 
day, while the non-union men work 10 hours. All 
shops here are working full time, unskilled lab- 
orers are scarce. The 54 hour law for women, 
which was enacted by the last legislature, is caus- 
ing discussion in some quarters, but on the whole 
it is being enforced. 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth.—S. T. Skrove: 

Condition of all organized trades is steadily im- 
proving. Every organization is adding new mem- 
bers at each meeting and the outiook is very 
bright. Wages have increased to some extent. 
There is great demand for unskilled laborers. 
have two label leagues doing good work. 


Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

Work is steady for organized trades. Condition 
of organized labor is much superior to that of the 
unorganized. Good work is done for the union 
labels. 

St. Paul.—A. 1. Rich and Jos. Maiden: 

Condition of organized labor in this section is 
fair. Employment is steady. Union label league 
is working steadily in the interest of all union 
labels. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin.—Chas. W. Fear: 

Employment is better at this time than for the 
past two years. A federal labor union has been 
organized. Laundry workers and clerks are form- 
ing unions. The state convention of the Missouri 
Federation of Labor aroused much interest here. 
Many different crafts express a willingness to form 
unions and the clerks could be rounded up if 
an international officer was sent here; also the 
laundry girls. A federal labor union with 25 
members was formed. The engineers are growing 
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and with a little help could develop a big loca! 
here. Organizer McDonough, of the stationary 
engineers, made a hit here and formed a good local 
of engineers while here recently. Organizer Oli 
vey, of the garment workers, visited all the local 
unions following the convention and did some ex- 
cellent work for the garment workers. CollisLovely, 
of the boot and shoe workers’ union, also did 
some hard work for his union while in attendance 
at the convention. Owen Miller, of St. Louis, was 
elected president and Jefferson City was made the 
next convention city for 1910. A resolution calling 
for the submission of the question of abolishing 
convict labor leasing by the state was unanimously 
indorsed, and the question will undoubtedly be 
placed before the voters next election. 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but the same can 
not be said of the unorganized. Employment is 
generally steady. The eight hour day is general 
among organized industries. A labor temple is 
now under way. Street-car men have formed 
union. Several new unions are under way. Union 
label league is doing good work. 

St, Louis.—J. C. Shanessy and David Kreyling: 

Conditions are good and employment steady at 
this time. The condition of unorganized workers 
is very bad, but there is greater inclination on 
their part to organize. Two or three organizations 
have secured increased wages without strike. In- 
side iron workers organized during the month. 
Have a couple of new unions under way. Label 
league is carrying on active campaign throughout 
all wards of this city. 


MONTANA. 

Livingston.—A. D. Peugh: 

Organized labor enjoys better conditions than 
the unorganized, although the general condition of 
unorganized labor has been raised because of the 
agitation of organized trades. Plumbers and steam- 
fitters have organized. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Concord.—Chas. J. French: 

Organized labor is far in advance of the unor- 
ganized as regards conditions Work is steady in 
all lines. City employes are now enjoying the 
weekly pay law. 

Lebanon.—J. J. Hurley: 

Organized labor in good shape, but employment 
is quite unsteady. Theimportation of Italians and 
Polanders with their low standard of wages is a 
decided drawback to the American laborers. 
Teamsters are about to form union. 


Nashua.—John J. Coyne: 

At this writing all union men are steadily em- 
ployed and receiving good wages. Their condition 
is in every respect superior to the unorganized. 
Boot and shoe workers have formed union. There 
is increase demand for all union labeled goods. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

In every trade and calling one finds the organ- 
ized workers enjoying better wages, hours, and 
conditions, as well as securing the respect of the 
employers. Employment is a little better than it 
has been, but not yet what it should be. Carpen- 
ters are still resisting the open shop which the 
employers are trying to enforce. There is some 

















difficulty in organizing the unskilled laborers be- 
cause of the many different nationalities among 
them. 

Newark.—Thomas Ruddy: 

Labor conditions in this city improving. Work- 
men are generally employed and the future looks 
bright. Recently the bar fixture men numbering 
150 signed up a union shop agreement with their 
employers. They are members of the carpenters’ 
union and their victory is significant in impor- 
tance, for the employers have for several years been 
opposing the union shop principle. Members of 
leather workers’ union have secured advance of 12 
per cent in wages without strike. Hatters’ union 
won asplendid victory in their contest with the 
employers’ association. The strike was caused by 
the bosses refusing to put the union labels in their 
hats. Théy are now using the labels and have dis- 
plaved the non-union workmen with union men. 
This fight lasted nine months and was a clean cut 
issue between organized labor and organized 
capital. The union labels are well patronized in 
this city. Women’s label league with membership 
of several hundred is helping in this direction. 
Efforts are being made to round up in their inter- 
national unions, several independent unions who 
have so far held aloof from the general labor 
movement. A series of mass meetings with labor’s 
ablest speakers will be held in order to enlighten 
the working public on the necessity of associated 
action. 

Red Bank.—John H. Dey: 

Work is steady and organized trades are enjoy- 
ing good conditions. We demand all union labels 
when purchasing. 


NEW YORK. 

Albany.—William McCabe: 

Conditions here at this time are much better 
than a yearago. Work has been fairly plentiful 
during the summer, but unorganized workers have 
suffered from depression and poor conditions. 
We are constantly agitating the union labels. 

Amsterdam,—John G. Allen: 

Condition of organized labor was never better. 
Employment is very steady. We have a committee 
working for all union labels. 

Fulton.—Frank Petrie: 

Union men have shorter hours and higher wages 
than the unorganized workers. Employment is 
steady. No change in conditions since last report. 
Have one new union under way. 

[thaca.—E. A. Whiting: 

Work, especially in the building trades, has been 
good and at this time all are working steadily. The 
eight hour day has been established with increased 
wages. The agitation by unions for improved con- 
litions and increased wages has greatly benefited 
the unorganized trades also. The discussion of the 
union labels is quite general in the meetings of the 
central labor union of this city and is doing much 
good. The judge who issued the injunction and 
restraining order against the tailors’ unions two 
years ago failed of re-election this year. 

New York.—W. H. Wisner: 

Have been traveling through the New England 
states and find organized trades in fair shape. 
Building trades have had a prosperous season. 
Other trades are now working full time. Hatters 
in the Danbury district are very busy. I am glad 
to say that my trip among the grangers of Maine 
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has brought good results, as is shown by the in- 
creased demand for the union labels. I expect to 
devote much of my time to the farmers’ organiza- 
tions in Texas. I found on my trip through New 
England that the labor organizations are gaining 
ground since the business depression. 


New York.—Rudolph Modest: 

As organizer tor the butcher working industry, 
I wish to report that the organized butcher 
workers, especially the bolognamakers and store 
butchers are making good progress. New members 
are admitted at nearly every meeting. Work is 
steady. One of the locals gained the eight hour 
work on night shifts and increase of $1 per 
day. A,new union has been formed at Newark. 
Bronx storetenders are organizing. A steady agita- 
tion for the international market cards is kept up. 

Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

Organized labor in fine shape and enjoying 
steady employment. Have two new unions under 
way. Good work is done for all union labels. 


Schenectady.—John J. Henley and J. T. Mc- 
Conville: 

Employment is fairly steady at thistime. Organ- 
ized trades are all in good shape, but the unorgan- 
ized workers who suffered wage reduction are in 
poor shape, not having yet recovered their wages. 
The central body is now fighting violation of the 
eight hour Jaw on municipal work. We expect to 
have an opportunity to elect our friends to office 
in the city election. Several new unions are about 
to organize. 

Troy.—John J. Conway: 

Organized workers in good shape. Employment 
is fairly steady. Label league is actively pushing 
all union labels. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Asheville.—O. R. Jarrett: 

Work is more plentiful than has been for some 
time. Plumbers have been on strike some time for 
the eight hour day. They have already secured 
their demands in a couple of shops. Have several 
new unions under way. . 

Goldsboro.—Joel Powers: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily 


employed. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

Fargo.—B. F. Lathrope: 

All union men working full time at fair wages. 
Conditions are good. Carpentersgained decrease 
of one hour per day through strike. However, 
most trades secured improved conditions without 
strike this year. Bakers, bartenders, cooks, and 
waiters have organized since last report. Barbers 
are organizing. Ladies’ label league is doing 
effective work in their line. 

Jamestown.—J. H. Latimer: 

All union men are working at thistime. We 
look for a steady season of work for all union men 
this winter. Freight truckers secured raise of 25 
cents a day after strike of about two hours. The 
union men of this city pretty nearly all own their 
homes. The union labels are always patronized. 
Clerks are organizing. 

OHIO. 

Cambridge.—Albert E. Pitt: 

There is every indication of renewed activity in 
the various organizations in this city. Employ- 
ment has been steady for union men. Coal miners 
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are working fairly steady. There is the lack of 
unity of action among the unorganized workers, 
and, therefore, their conditions are far below the 
standard of the unions. Trades council of this 
city has had some very good meetings of late. 

Cincinnati.—Frank L,. Rist: 

State of employment is steadily improving and, 
in a few instances, trades are working overtime. 
Condition of organized labor is good. Central 
Trades Council recently amended its constitution, 
so that hereafter every delegate must have the 
labels of four different organizations on his wear 
ing apparel. City council passed a resolution that 
al) public printing hereafter must bear the union 
label. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Organized labor in good shape and enjoying 
steady work. Lady garment workers have formed 
union recently. Have several new unions under 
way. We doall we can to push the union labels 
to the front. 

Conneaut.—E. H. Martin: 

All trades were pretty busy during the summer 
months. No improvements or strikes since last 
report. We patronize all union labels. 

Coshocton.—E,. P. Miller: 

Work is steady in all branches with the excep- 
tion of the glass blowers who have been idle for 
some months. Organized trades in fair shape. 
There is spendid demand for all union labels. 


East Liverpool.—J. P. Duffy: 

Conditions are improving slowly. Work is steady 
at this writing. There is increased demand for all 
union labels. 


Ironion.—Jas. F. Hayes: 

Work is steady in all organized industries. Con- 
ditions of organized labor are very good, as com- 
pared with the unorganized. We have standing 
committee looking after all union labels. 


Mt. Vernon.—C. A. Wells: 

State of employment is about normal at this 
writing. Unorganized workers recently received 
asecond cut in Wages within the past two years. 
In no instance have the organized workers had to 
accept wage reduction. The workers are talking 
politics in earnest and will be more observant as 
to the actions of their friends. Havetwo new 
unions under way. 


Newark.—J. W. Adams: 

Organized labér making steady progress. The 
unions have things pretty much their own way as 
regards their working condition and wages. While 
work is not very steady at present, it is much bet- 
ter than at any time in the past two years. Plumb- 
ers have succeeded in getting the eight hour 
day without wage reduction and without strike. 
Painters have formed union. Have three rew 
unions under way. 

Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

Organized labor still continues on the upward 
trend with prospects for material advancement 
and betterment during the winter months. Unor- 
ganized workers more and more realize their help- 
lessness. They are in a receptive mood and good 
work could be accomplished with the right kind 
of effort. Something along this line will be at- 
tempted this winter. Employment is above the 
average. There are but few idle workmen in the 
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skilled crafts. Unskilled labor is at a premium, 
Two men were elected to office on the Democratic 
ticket in the municipal campaign, both of whom 
have cards in the iron molders’ union. Labor 
agitation is lively. We have one of the best com- 
mittees caring for this class of work. Stores are 
carefully watched. The women folks are being 
educated, and the effort is bringing forth good re- 
sults. They are waking up to the fact that they 
are the employer when it comes to spending their 
husbands’ money. Several of the railroad organ- 
izations are pursuing a policy of building up their 
organizations. Thisis notably true of the mainte- 
nance-of-way men. The railroad telegraphers are 
also getting on a solid foundation. We expect to 
have several unions organized before next spring. 
Plans are already beginning to shape up along this 
line. It is our intention to make Springfield sec- 
ond to none in the state of Ohio. 

Steubenville.—A. C. Johnston: 

Organized labor in fair shape. We look for the 
men on strike here to win their demands. Condi 
tion of unorganized iabor is not good. They have 
to accept whatever the bosses see fit to give them. 
Tinners are organizing. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Organized labor was never in better shape than 
at this time. There is, however, considerable 
amount of work to be done before the workers are 
thoroughly organized. Unorganized workers are 
in helpless conditions, subject entirely to the 
bosses. Work is steady. Farmers’ unions and 
various kindred organizations are coming up all 
over the country. Sheet metal workers are 
organizing. 

Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Ninety- 
five per cent of labor in the building trades are 
organized and the eight hour workday prevails in 
all industries. Unorganized workers have long 
hours and low wages. Employment steady. No 
change in wages since last report. No strikes or 
lockouts. Trades council and various organiza- 
tions have union label committees looking after 
all union labels. Women’s label league is taking 
great part in this work. 


McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: 

There is not much work going on at this writing, 
but organized trades have the best of it as regards 
conditions. Condition of unorganized labor is very 
poor. Good work is done to push the union labels 
to the front. Telephone operators are about to 
form union. 

Phillips.—Lee Payne: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. The unorganized workers do not receive 
as high wages nor as short workday as the or- 
ganized. é 

Tulsa.—H. A. Smith and Gus E. Koecker: 

All unions in good shape and report steady 
work, The difference in wages between organized 
and unorganized standard is shown by the wages 
received by union carpenters who work the 
eight hour day and get from $3.60 to $4 a day 
while unorganized men in the same industry get 
from five to eight cents less per hour and work 
longer. Employment has been good for building 











trades and unskilled laborers. Sheet metal work- 
ers reduced their workday one-half hour per day. 
Teamsters and horseshoers have formed union. 
Laundry workers and federal labor union are 
about toform unions. Weare constantly promoting 
all union labels. 

Wilburton.—S. M. Boydston: 

Organized labor in good shape as regards hours 
and working conditions. Unorganized trades are 
not up to the same standard although in many in- 
stances they share some of the benefits secured 
through organization. The workers of the entire 
state are making a determined stand against the 
repeal of section nine, article nine of the state 
constitution. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—O. C. Knappenberger and Chas, M. 
Rehrig: 

Work is steady and conditions are good for or- 
ganized workers. We have had no change in 
wage schedules for some time. Plumbers, horse- 
shoers and musicians are organizing. Typograph- 
ical Union secured an increase in wages for their 
members. The Allentown Democrat has been 
unionized and bears the union label. This is the 
first daily paper in Allentown to adopt the union 
label. Organizer Gordon of the garment workers’ 
union is doing good work for the labels in this 
city. 

Edwardsdale.—James E. Jones: 

Organized labor in good shape, but condition of 
unorganized labor is deplorable. Employment is 
fair. Our town council had requested that city 
laborers shall wear union buttons. The fort- 
nightly pay-day for policemen and city employes 
has been in effect for a month now. No man can 
obtain work on city force without a union card. 

Greensburg.—W. G. Allen: 

Some lines of industry show decided improve- 
ment as to conditions. Employment is fairly 
steady. A local of the typographical union was 
organized recently. 

Honesdale.—Theodore Hebert: 

With few exceptions, all organized trades are in 
good shape and doing well. The unorganized glass 
cutters were recently forced to accept another 
wage reduction amounting from 10 to 40 per cent. 
They are in no position to resist the encroach- 
ments by employers. 


Monongahela.—M. W. Forester: 

Conditions at this writing are better than for 
several monthsback. The organizations are steadily 
growing. Unions here have maintained wages and 
hours. Barbers, steamfitters, and possibly laborers 
will organize shortly. Union men are calling for 
goods bearing the union labels. 


Warren.—W. E. Hyde: 

Organized labor in good shape, but there is not 
much improvement in the state of employment. 
There is increased interest manifest in the meet- 
ings of the Central Labor Union. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket.—Henry Frasier: 

Employment is steady in most trades. There is 
some talk, however, of the manufacturers’ associ- 
ation cutting down the output of goods. Good 
demand for all union labels. 
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TENNESSEE, 


Knoxville,—Wm. E. Reich: 

Through their urNiring efforts and persistent 
agitation the organized workers are gradually im 
proving their conditions. Employment is pretty 
steady. Central labor union has been holding 
enthusiastic meetings of late. 


Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Employment has not been up to the normal 
standard during the past month or so, con 
sequently conditions are not just what they 
should be. 


Nashville.—Albert E. Hill: 

Work is fairly steady. Carpenters secured in 
crease in wages as result of strike. Bookbinders, 
garment workers, plasterers, and coopers have 
organized recently. 


TEXAS. 


Austin.—S. C. Berkley: 

All union men in building trades line are 
steadily employed. Organized labor in demand. 
Employment has been very good this year. Wages 
have been satisfactory. Carpenters secured in- 
crease without strike. Plumbers have formed 
union recently. 

Bridgeport.—J. ©. Phillips: 

The organized men work eight hours under 
union conditions. Mining work is steady and 
building trades are fairly well employed. Unor- 
ganized trades work 10 hours at whatever rate of 
wages the employers see fit to give. 


Dallas.—R. H. Campbell: 

Conditions here are fair, but could be much 
improved. The population is rapidly increasing, 
coming mostly from the country towns and nearly 
all labor of this kind is unskilled or nearly so. 
New industries are rapidly coming in and demand- 
ing cheap labor which is recruited from these 
workers. It takes all the earning of an entire 
family to make anything like a decent living at 
the price of the necessities of life. Organized 
labor is holding its own as regards wages and con- 
ditions. The city commissioners are openly vio- 
lating the city eight hour law and defying the 
people. Expect to organize steam engineers. 


Denison.—B. F. Shearod and H. Kachel: 

Organized labor in good shape in this section. 
The drought has made employment somewhat 
uncertain in many trades. Retail clerks, butchers, 
painters, plumbers, tinners, boilermakers, and 
helpers have secured new contracts. 


Sherman.—Josh. McGrew: , 

The eight hour day is pretty well established 
in this section through the activity and per- 
sistent effort of the unions. Work is pretty steady 
for the organized workers. Unorganized workers 
do not enjoy as good wages nor as fair conditions 
as the union men. Cement workers, teamsters, and 
cereal mill and flour mill employes are organizing. 


Waco.—John R. Spencer and J. C. Hill: 

Work isa little slack in the building trades, 
with the exception of the sheet metal workers, 
but steady in most industries. Carpenters secured 
raise to 45 cents an hour without strike. Union 
men receive higher wages for shorter workday 
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than the non-union workers do. Their employ- 
ment is also steadier. There is decidedly more 
interest manifested in the trade union circles than 
has been for some years past. A much better at- 
tendance at meetings is noticed. Considerable 
agitation of all union labels has increased the 
demand for union-made goods. Laundry workers 
have organized. Hope to organize bakers, team- 
sters, and a federal union. 


VERMONT. 


Barre.—Dan. J. Sullivan and J. F. Sadlier: 
Work is steady at this time. Organized workers 
are working shorter hours at better wages than 
those secured by the unorganized. There is in- 
creasing demand for all union labels. Teamsters 
have formed union during month. 


Brattleboro.—Job Long: 

Work is steady. Conditions are pretty fair; no 
change since last report. Have one new union 
under way. 


Burlington —George Wilkin: 

Carpenters are busy, but masons and bricklayers 
are quiet at present. Prospects are fair for carpen- 
ters, painters, and cigarmakers for steady work 
for some time. We expect to have a mass meeting 
in the nearfuture. All union labels are patronized. 


Hardwick.—Robert Honeyford: 

Our town is well organized. Nearly all trades 
organized with exception of the printers, and we 
hope to have them in line soon. Employment is 
steady at this time. 


Newport.—H. P. Sweet: 

Organized trades steadily employed and working 
the eight and nine hour workday under the pro- 
tection of a union wage scale, whereas unorgan- 
ized trades work from 10 up to 15 hours a day at 
much lower wage rate. There is plenty of work 
with good demand for laborers. Teamsters, car- 
penters, painters, unskilled laborers, freight hand- 
lers, and stationary firemen and engineers are 
organizing. 


Rutland.—Ne\son A. Malmgren: 

Employment has been very dull, but is now im- 
proving. There has been no change in wages. 
The nine and ten hour day prevails. 


VIRGINIA. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized trades are in the lead and doing 
fairly well. No strikes or lockouts to report. 
Union men call for the union labels. 


WASHINGTON, 


Bellingham.—Fred Hudson: 

Conditions are normal in this city. Employ- 
ment is steady in most lines. Typographical un- 
ion raised wage scale in the news section 25 cents 
a day as result of arbitration. Teamsters, since 
their organization, have secured slight advance in 
wages, although they have not yet adopted wage 
scale. Unorganized street-car men work 12 to 15 
hours a day at 18 cents an hour. The eight hour 
day for city employes is being generally enforced. 
The open meetings held during October have in- 
creased interest and shows result in benefit for the 
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organization. Central council has submitted the 
initiative and referendum amendment to the city 
charter and we look for it to carry. 


Olympia.—R. E. Eastman: 

Organized labor in good shape, but work is 
slacking up a little. We look for the organization 
of a building trades section soon. 


Seattle.—Frank W. Cotterill: 

Organized wage-earners are maintaining good 
conditions and wage scales. Union activity is ap- 
parent in all circles. Weather conditions during 
rainy season makes employment unsteady. Con- 
siderable new building contracts are under way. 
The union labels are boomed in this city. : 


Tacoma.—Charles Perry Taylor: 

Unions of laundry workers, carpenters, bartend- 
ers, sawmill workers, and a trades council have 
been organized at Cle Elum. Blacksmiths. team- 
sters, and retail clerks will no doubt be in line by 
next month. 


Walla Walla. —J. M. Rose: 

Walla Walla is well organized. Scarcely any 
non-union work being done here. Work is steady 
in all lines. Carpenters’ wage scale is $4 a day and 
eight hour day. All other trades have the eight 
hour day. Nostrikes or troubles. Have two fed- 
eral unions under way; also organization of team- 
sters. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Clarksburg.—W. R. Talkington: 
Organized labor is holding up well considering the 
amount of trades not organized. Employment is 
fair when we consider the season. The merchants 
who have been consulted as to handling union- 
labeled goods have promised to consider the matter. 


Elkins.—H. W. Powers: 

Conditions are slowly improving. There has 
been no decrease in the wages of the union men, 
but the wages of the unorganized workers dropped 
perceptibly. Work has been resumed on the elec- 
tric car line. 


WISCONSIN. 


Eau Claire.—Carl Foasberg: 

Work is steady in most industries. No changes 
as to conditions since last report. Through the 
efforts of organized labor an ordinance has been 
passed compelling dairy men to give the cattle the 
tuberculosis test. 


La Crosse.—John A. Rae: 

Building trades are busy. The old established 
unions are increasing their membership with grati- 
fying success and new organizations are being 
formed right along. Rubber workers and freight 
handlers, both with good membership, recent]; 
organized. Several other unions under way. Good 
agitation is carried on in the interest of all union 
labels. 


Oshkosh.—P. J. Jenson: 

All building trades are in good shape with ex- 
ception of the carpenters. This union, however, 
is taking hold and building up its membership and 
expect by spring to see a strong organization. 
Employment in this section is pretty steady. All 
union men receive good wages, while the un- 
organized workers are taking whatever is offered. 
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Superior.—H. G. Riley: 

Employment is steady. Organized labor in 
good shape. Teamsters organized during the 
month. 

Watertown.—Eugene Kilian: 

Organized industries, especially the building 
trades, are in good shape. Employment is steady 
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for skilled and unskilled labor alike. The plumbers’ 
union has started a campaign against unsanitary 
plumbing, and we look to have the city council 
create the office of plumbing inspector, an ordi 
nance to that effect being in the hands of council 
committee. All union labels are boomed by the 
unions of this city. 





CANADA. 

Edmonton, Alberta.—Albert J. Healy: 

Work has been steady and in some lines rushed 
on account of the enforced idleness during the 
winter. Organized workers enjoy better pay and 
shorter workday than the unorganized. Cigar- 
makers, barbers, and printers are actively agitating 
the union labels. Several new organizations are 


DOMINION NOTES. 


likely to be organized in the near future. 

Guelph, Ont.—W. B. Parker: 

Work is more plentiful at this writing than at 
any time during the past year. Organized trades 
are far in advance of the unorganized as regards 
wages, hours, and conditions. No strikes or 
troubles; everything is harmonious. Have prospects 
of organizing the retail clerksin the near future. 








Number Commissioned Organizers, American 
Federation of Labor 1,049. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and the Province of New Brunswick, 
Canada 

Organizers, Jacob Tazelaar, John A. Flett 


District No, Il—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, H. L. Eichel- 
berger, Arthur E. Holder, Stuart Reid, J. D 
Pierce, Thos. H. Flynn, Hugh Frayne, Joseph 
Ainey. 

District No. !11.—Southern. 

Comprising the states of Virginia, North Caro. 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 










Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, M. 
Grant Hamilton, Emmet T. Flood. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minresota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizers, Henry M. Walker, Jas. E. Roach. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer, C. O. Young. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of 
British Columbia. 

Organizers, Arthur A, Hay, Oscar W. Fredrick- 
son 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, OC TOBER, 1909. 
Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 


Of the 
with an aggregate 


850 unions making returns for October, 1909, 
membership of 56,418, there were 1.2 
per cent without employment. In the preceding 
month 1,367 unions, with a membership of 92,506, 
reported 4.8 per cent unemployed. 


ena J, 


of Un- 


~ 
Ss 


~N WA DAN & WO 


Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month commencing January, 1908. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1909; the 
light line for 1908. 


penses for the 
are abbreviated thus: 
Balance on hand October 1, 
1. 


2. Lamplighters 11943, tax, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts an 
month of October, 1909. (The mo 
j. f, m, a, m, ete.) 

BEEP ennctnvavcetcscelts 
Cleveland, Ohio, sup.. 
tax, J, 


@X- 


Federation of labor, 

Intl watch case engravers asso of A, 
a, 8, 

Journe ymen stonecutters : isso of N A, 
se pt,” 

Intl typographical union, tax, sept, 

Riggers protective 11561, tax, j, a, s, ' 
d f, $18.. 

Federal labor 11434, 

Fire dept employes asso 10 146, te ix, 
70c; d f, T0e 

Central trades and labor 
ton, N J, tax, m, j, j, 

Hard lime, bridge, and curbston 
12737, tax, aug, 09, $1.75; d f, $1.75 

Trades council, = Igin, Ill, tax, : 
and incl sept, 

Watch workers ‘6081, tax, 

Mineral wt iter bottlers 118 
$1.95: d f, 

Federal labor re 00, tax, 
$1.05; hatters assess, 2 

Feder: 4 labor 12550, tax, oct, 
sup, $ 

Fede 4. labor 
sup, 2 

United garment workers of A, sup 

aug, 09, $5: a 

Michigan state fede ration labor, 
apr, 09, toand incl sept, 

Needlemakers 1143, tax, aug, 

Federal labor 12756, tax, aug, 

Sail and te nt makers 12757 
$1.70; 

Marble, mosaic, ra 
tax, j, a, s, 09, $4.20; d f, 

Federal labor 8152, tax, sept, 


council, Bridg 


cutters 


12792, tax, aug, $ 


09, $2; 
, tax, 


d f, $2 
sept, °* 


$3. inte 

Ce ntral labor asreepeaeins F 
a, 8s, Oo, 09... 

Central labor council, 
mar, 09, to and ine Room 

Federal labor 12424, tax, 
$2.1 

PY mw ene tes meat 
workmen of N A, tax, 

National federation of 
tax, @ 8.... 

Federal labor 12644, sup 

Intl shingle me 9 te eg i bea ge 


union, 


aug, 09 2. 10; 


. Garde ne wee und florists 11984, tax, 


d f, 
Machinis i Ipers 12795, tax, o, n, "09, 
d f, $2.40; sup, ; 
Pole raisers and. electric assist: nts: 12491, 
tax, sept, 09, $2.75; d f, $2.75: sup, 
Laborers prot 12738, sup.... 
weoeeet labor 6854, tax, sept, 
$1.7 


tan, 2 
tax, m, j 


Unite a te xtile tet oon of 

Intl asso of car workers, 
acct hatters assess, 

Intl brick, tile,and terra cotta workers alli- 
ance, tax, 

Intl union of slate workers, tax, sept, 09.. 

Amalgamated leather workers union of A, 
tax, j, a, 5,0, 0 

American wire weavers prot asso, tax, j 

Alabama state fede ration of labor, tax, oct, 
07, toand incl sept, 

Central trades and labor council, Roanoke, 
Va, tax, jan, 09, to and incl ®ec, 
Trades council, Collinsville, Ill, tax, m, j, j, 
Industrial council, Kansas C ity, *“Mo, tax, 

may, 09, to and incl oct, 09 
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‘ Absolutely Pure 

, The only baking powder 
” made with Royal Grape 

; Cream of Tartar 

No Alum,No Lime Phosphate 








tax, — 09, $15; d f, 




















































) i. Ege inspectors 112 
oe chakaneecenenes abkeencnwinse $30 00 
Millmens prot L207 sept, 09, $1.25; df, 
$l. 2 50 
10 00 
; 50 
10 00 
5H. , cccccccece 6 6 
Newsboys prot 1 tose, ont, Wii ccess naawne 1 00 
© - wheel ry and helpers 722%. tax, 
, a, 8, 09, $2 5 cccccoccoeeecese 1 50 
M: ue hinists he ipe rs 
ad f, $1.2 2 40 
yadeonl teboe 607, TAX, 8 00 
Grain workers : isso 11407, tax, 6 00 
Federal labor 8786, tax, sept, § 3 0 
Laborers prot 12508, tax, aug, 2 
Cotton yardmy n 9143, tax, j,i 
ad f, $8. Be 00666d0cesesconceeeeeoerensesseseccece 6 30 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11939, tux, 
july, WO, $1553 di f, $1.75... on 3 50 
Central labor union, El Paso, re 
09, to and incl dec, WO. .......cceee cece eeeee 5 00 
Trades and labor assem, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, tax, j, a, 8, O8...... inae sanede 2 50 
Central labor union, Lane: astel j 
B, Bic. Wieewcocceccceseccuseces 2 50 
Bro of railroad freight handler 1 00 
5. Tobacco selectors 18h, sup........-- 20 
Laborers prot LISI7, tax, June, U9, 
$1.45; sup, 50e........ 3 40 
Suspendermakers 10342, . 16 00 
Federal labor 12681, SUP..........0+-eseeeeee 2 50 
Central labor union, Ponce, Porto Rico, : 
tax, m, j, J, OO......0.. 2 50 





Cemetery employes 10634, “tax, 
$19.65; d f, $19.65.... cccceccecs ° 39 30 
Bricklayers 12747, tax, a, 8, 09, T0« :d - Toe. 1 40 
Plate sheet glass apenas l 2836, on. oct, 09, 
Bs S F, Beccecccce oncanees peveccceccesoese 10 00 













5. 


-T 


Central labor union, Barr 


Central — union, Springfield, 





Moccasin and moccasin slipper workers 
12283, tax, 8, O, OB, 700; d f, TOC... .....ceeeees 


Central trades and labor union, St. Louis, 


Mo, bal of donation to legal defense fund 
from members and unions of central 
trades and labor umioms...........+..ssse+ 


Free fed of workingmen, Porto Rico, may, 


09, to and incl oct, 09.. nosecunseeee 
tax, may, 






09, to and incl oct, 09. 





OM. Fo Fy Becasccascoseccescqoosccescaccves née 
Trades couns il, Tulsa, Okla, tax, aug, 09, 
CO GR BURGE FUMRs Wes ciccccccsceccscseces 20 
Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, 
Gas, CEs, WH, BOs S ©, Te ecoccccccecsovcees 
Mineral water workers 12674, tax, aug, 09, 








labor SUGO, tax, oct. 00, 


$:; df, 
Fede ral 















Flat janitors. i, tax 

Federal labor 12710, tax, se =. $1: 

Street sweepers ISSLL, tax, sept, 
iD -wencpaeepnsenenenses 

Federal lal ‘ . 
Los Angeles Be ‘le gal Salman 
er ere ere 

Newsboys prot 10141, baX, july, 09, to and 
incl dec, 09, $9; d f, $9 

Women laborers Ah. 
GRBs BF, GRBO. ccccccccccccccccevcessees 

Cigarmakers 148, donation to le gal defe nse 
PMRGecccnccsceces 

Federal labor 
DE nbccoececuus ee 

Federal labor 12787, tax, sept, 











$1.20... . 
Soda, mine oral water — rs and worke rs 
8514, tax, j, J, WO, $6.45: d ff, 96.46... cccccee 


Mineral water bottlers 6 218, tax, may, to 
and ine! sept, 09, $: df, $5 
Federal labor 8208, tax, j, a, s, 00, $ 
$2.70; 3-c assess united hatters, 5ic...... 
Artesian well drill rs and levermen 10344, 

tax, oct, 09, $2; df, $ 
Trades and labor council, 
june, 09, to and incl nov, 
United labor congress, Mahoning co, “Ohio, 
tax, may, 09, to and incl oct, 09............ 
Wood, wire and metal lathers intl, tax, 
OOE .cccccccccccccccccccccccecces sesvececccecese 
Bro of paints rs, de corators ‘and paperhang- 
ers Of A, tax, sept, WD ..ccccccece oeseeoeecene 
Tobacco workers intl, tax, @ 8 .........ee00. 
Federal labor 12812, sup..... 
Federal labor 12837, tax, 

















sup, $14. ieiah 
Federal labor tux, 
Sm, FB veces . angie ose 
Rockme ns prot 12712, tax, 
| OF 


Poultry and game dressers 12 
Highway dept employes 12540, 
Central trades and labor assem, T: ty lor- 

ville, Ill, tax, july, 09, to and incl dec, 09 
Intl bro of foundry employes, tax, a, s, $; 





SUP, $1.2 T ° 
Federal labor | » ts pt 

SS aees eamenrantinenal 
Feder: ~ labor 9066. tax a. so 93: d f, Bs 
sup, i chiaik ine nieicundemiadedaeiabiasaads cece 


Intl nee Weaversunionof A, ; 
Hair spinners prot 12347, tax, oct, $; df, 















sup, 50¢ 
Suspe ndermakers 9560, tax, sept, 
eee WMA, Binso006nn0000d0ensesenes 
Labor assem, Ft Collins, Colo, tax, jan, U9, 


to and incl Sept, WD... .ccccccccccveccececeses 
Labor council, Marin county, Cal, tax, 3. 3, 





Ce entral 1s abor union, Fremont, Nebr, tax, j. 





d f, eo 
Lamp workers 
Federal labor Li 









WM, tax, a, s, 09, 
%, tax, oct, OO, 45« 
Federal labor 9 ax, oct, $1.20; d f, $1.20. 
Federal labor 12765, tax, july, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 8288, tax, j, a, s, $1.05; d f, $1.05 
Federal labor 12809, tax, oct, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, Los Angeles 
assess, 5lc; legal defense fund assess, 5lc 


















$1 40 

















17 50 


24 00 
10 00 
10 00 


2 &O 


12 00 
400 
. #0 
2 40 
5 00 
2 10 
8 00 


1 02 
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PATENTS? 


100 MECHANICAL MOVEM 


GUARANTEED, PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 

TURNED. Send model or sketch for free report as to 
Patentahility. Send for finest 

Ce pee “HOW TOO 


ublications Te Fesued for 
TAIN A TENT,” with 
ted and described, and “ WHAT tO IN VENT,” 


containing valuable LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED, 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


offered for one invention. $16,000 for other. Patents adver- 
tised free in ** WORLD’S PROGRESS.” Copy free. 


VICTOR J.EVANS @ CO., 615 F St., Washington, D.C. 























METALLIC 
HEELS and 
COUNTERS 





For MINERS, 
FARMERS, 
QUARRYMEN, 
and All Men who do Rough Work. 
Will make your shoes last longer. They 
are easy to attach. Any cobbler. can put 
them on. They will make your old shoes 
good as new. You can buy shoes fitted 
with them from your shoe dealer. 

Send for booklet that tells all about them. 


United Shoe Machinery Co., “xs” 






































8. 


Central labor council, Globe, Ariz, tax, j, a, 
Se dbbanckdusedecshes sneesarsandsnnsewinassee 
Central labor union, Waterbury, Conn, tax, 
jan, 00, to and incl dec, VO.............e0% 
Trades and labor council, Hancock, Mich, 
is Sekt, MP <tbebewestckeedeesbndeiseuesees 
Intl bro of bookbinders, tax, j, a, 8s, W0...... 
Piano and organ workers int! of A, 3-c 
assess for united hatter. .o...cccccccccccece 
Bakery and confectionery workers intl 
en GE Fhe Se BONG, Wiv cwevcescenessascees 
.% ladies garment workers, tax, m, a, m, 
ES ees 
vin’ plate workers*intl prot asso of A, tax, 
Pe Oe iba ee<uaetieadendcacabkenoaneceunseienees 
Indian: istate federt ition of labor, tax, july, 
Be ee Se OD gon ccncaccusececsecsce 
Federal labor 12706, tax, oct, 09, $1.40; df 
Ay aviwedemens x6 0eeteenieendenhennseeenseeses 


Pilots protective asso, tax, a, s, 70e; d f, T0e 
Sewing machine operators 12812, tax, sept, 





WR, GRBs @ , GRD... cccccccccccccccese: cosccce 
Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag lay- 
ers, bridge and stone curb setters, tax, 
OT ee ees 
Federal labor 9300, tax, j, a, s, 09, $1.50; d f, 
SAID ocbsvncssevecsacccuececcenseccegesseccsccns 


Natl asso of heat, frost, ge n insulators and 

asbestos workers of A, tax, m,j, j, a, 8, 09 
Intl photo engravers union of N A, tax, 
sept, ‘09 


5 00 


2 80 
1 40 


6 40 


9. 


12. 


Federal labor 8620, tax, oct, 09, 55¢; d f, 55c 
Navy yard clerks and draftsmen 12327, tax, 

sept, O09, $6.45; d f, $6.45.......... OER TER . 
Federal labor 11478, tax, sept, $ 








Hair spinners 10399, tax, oct, 
DT a tahneewbinidantedeebeaindn he 
Fe deral labor 12222, tax, oct, 09, $5: df, $.. 
Iron bedstead makers 12781, tax, a, s, 09, 
OE 8 ee eee 
Mac + pon helpers 12804, tax, sept, U9, Sc; 
A Sea eae peseeesce 


Fede bon labor 
Federal labor 


09, 65¢: d f, 65e¢ 
‘09, $1.05; d f, 


7241, tax, oct, 
S70, tax, a, 8S, O, 


$l. 
Fede ral labor 8139, tax, sept, ‘09, $2; d f, 










Federated trades council, Madison, Wi "is, 
tax, may, 09, to and incl apr, °10........... 
Saw grinders and polishers 12017, tax, aug, 
tion of labor, Urbana, 
and Champaign, 8Up.....ccccccscces 
Federal labor 12796, tax, july, 09, $ 
eee 





Fede *ral labor 1 





Picture frame workers 


“jk * Ff Se ee 

- Intl bro of electrical workers tax, aug, and 
WER, WR wccsocsceneseececnesegecscosensest cone 
Operative plastere rs intl asso of U Sand 
CMs GRE, By B Wav cccccccecccsecccecescececes 
Shirt, waist and laundry workers intl, tax 
Dict; Wiidancmniasecnenddekesmeaiansesaneenvers 


intl shingle weavers union of A, tax, 


sept, 





Railroad — rs and laborers 12 tax, 
oct, $1.30; d f, $1.30; SUD, $1.00. cccccccccccccce 
Federal wk 10829, BAD. ccccccccose execece 
Stoneware workers 6888, tax, oct, ° 
at is es GI EE weescna. contesasec 


R E Earle, Okmulgee, Okla,’ 
Federal labor 11F87, tax, j, a, s, ‘U9, 





TTI ikseiih'a seid inhcecinleasiasabil liens Neaheaiienn deel Rtidatcaidaietticn 
Trades and jiabor assem, Brainerd, 

iia: ssa De. Usdiienebeknnenedntebunceabasens 
Trades council, Ann Arbor, Mich, tax, 

ie Wb bakatunanseee wabseiinestsidtaceneannas 


American socie ty of piate engravers 9008, 
tax, oct, 09, $1.90; d f, $1.00... 

Federal labor $413, tax, ant 

Federal labor SSIS, tax, a 

Tuck pointers 10384, tax, se opt, 

Federal! labor 12783, tax, sept, 





Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, aug, 
Gh Gy Be ee cccncscogenceseesscenqeerccnseess 
Window cleaners 12819, tax, 


© Ge cece 
Federal labor iv 503, Lax, 
Riggers prot 10298, tax, a, s, ° 


United pear! workers 12497, tax, se pt, “09, 
SJ CR.) ee ee aoe 
Hat block makers and helpers 12099, tax, 
On TW GEE SG, Gc cccccnccescascscsecaceses 


Central trades and labor council, E dw: irds- 
ville, Ill, tax, mar, 09, to and incl aug, 09 
Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A,sup.. 
bef ay cle aners 12819, tax, oct, 09, $2.50; 
d f, $2. eden dnechseecceeceneeecesaseus ah 
Central panes union, Arecibo, PR. a, 
By TD enscccescnccncecoccesecesoosncescessncdes 
Intl union of ste: am engineers, tax, sept, 09 
Lamp workers 12800, tax, sept, 09, 65c; d f, 





SP ssanscndecescecosecesencoscscess eove 
Machinists he Ipe 1s 12813, tax, se pt. V9. $1.75 
d f, Pitkietetesnaeeneinbabsen onsen seereese 
Glass house packers 12588, } 25; 
4 | eer eae 





09, Te: “at. 75e 


Laborers prot REG, tax, oct, 








3 50 


2 50 
1 60 
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When You’re Thinking of 
Whiskey Remember 
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From 


Colonel 








OLD CHARTER 








“ASK ANY COLONEL” 

















2, Central labor council, Portsmouth, Ohio, 


Garr, Be J, Be. WO eccccccccdcccesccscccnccsssceces 
Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, oct, 09, $3; d f, 
Federal labor 8805, tax, oct, 00, Bde; d f, SOc. 
Machinists helpers 12345, tax, oct, $1.80; d f, 


SL.BOs SUP, FOC .n.cccccccccccccccccccsscccveccece 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12775, tax, 
sept, $1.30; d f, $1.30; sup, 25C........-.eeeees 
Federal! labor 8087, SUP.........scesceccecesess 
Federal labor 12586, tax, j, j, 09, 95c; d f, 9c; 
GE, GIO ccccccccccccccscccuccosesccccecessesee 
Agricultural workers 12826, tax, sept, 09, 
SB; Gf, SL.G5s GUD, El... cccccccrccccccccece 
Edmond Turmene, Lewiston, Me, sup...... 


. — labor 9626, tax, oct, 09, $2.50; d f, 
GBB .ccccccccccccccccescccccsccccescccccoccces 
Intl hie riers and building laborers 
union of A, tax, SOPt......mecsccscccssoccecs 
Intl stereotypers and electrotypers union 
Of TT A, tax, BODE, WD .cccccccccccccccccccocce 
Industrial council, Topeka, Kans, tax, mar, 
09, toand incl AUG, OO .......ceecceeecneeeee 
Hotel and restaurant employes, etc, sup... 
Federal labor 11617, tax, j, a, 8, 09, $5.40; d f, 
GRAD: GED, GOO. ccccccccccccccceveccccocescocce 
Assorters and packers 8316, SUp...........++ 
Suspendermakers 10342, Sup..........seeeeee 
Mac oy helpers 12764, tax, sept, 





Ropemake - and helpers 12319, tax, sept, 
09, $1; ff ee eee 

Federal Toker 8769, tax, sept, 09, Sc; d f, 
R5 . 





, tax, a, s, 09, $1.80; d f, 


Bootbia’ ~ prot 11623, tax, j, j, a, " 
d 





Bottie sori rs and handlers 11759, tax, oct, 


09, $1; Re Fhe wocesscoccsévesevccscoceescooesse 
Tin, RY iron, and granite ware workers 
10943, tax, oct, 00, $6.65; d f, $6.05........... 
Tri-city labor congress, Rock Island, Il, 
CB, Fo By Br Wa cocccccccdacesossedcccececosses 


Trades and labor council, Uniontown, Pa, 
WE, SR Bi Bocce ccccsccccssncevessecstanenesee 





18. Central labor union, Bellows Falls, Vt, 


Ws > Be Bo, Di cnpeccedccccenvccccotscescecece 
Central labor union, Newport, R I, tax, 
jan, 09, to and incl june, UO................ 


Federation of labor, Cleveland, Ohio, sup. 
Federal! labor 11891, tax, sept, $2.70; df, $2.70; 


DEAT 0b06. ~shcacnconecesccacsccenconceestecee 
Riggers prot Sen SD pnotnntinsdcahsonneceus 
Federal labor 12018, tax, oct, 09, $2; d f, $2; 

BUD, BOG... cccccccccecccccccccccscccscccscececes 


Intl broom and whisk makers, tax, sept, 00 
Trades council, Hillsboro, Ill, tax, may, 08, 


to and incl july, OO..........ceeeccceeeecees 
Paper bag workers 11757, tax, oct, 09, 60c; 
60c; 3c assess, united hatters, 36c..... 
Federal labor 8170, tax, a, s, 0, ‘09, $1.05; d f, 
EAM onsen cecedesenencensbncs ccnceanecesbasabes 


Horse nail makers 7180, tax, oct, 00, $4; d f, $4 
Trades and labor assem, Centralia, Ill, tax, 
» Be Gp WD ccccccccecccs -cccccecccscoscssesesess 
Central labor union, Waterloo, Iowa, tax, a, 
BD, Do We ccccccccccenccsvesesccesancccecacecczce 
Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, sept, 09, 
TEBOS GE, Diiieccccescescecnsssesvoucececsesece 
Federal labor 9993, tax, oct, $3.50; d f, $3.50.. 
Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, sept, 09, $5; df, 


$ 
Suspender workers 1124, tax, oct, ‘09, 
df, 





Fe sderal Tabor 8398, tax, a, s, ‘09, $1.20; df, 
$1 


Ne 





$3.50; df, $3.5 pGneccnens+ cvenecenstesnsseqeess 
Sewer and aeaanas pipe layers 12824, tax, 
OBR, TORS SG Ge cvencccccececensesnentanncnsce 
Porters prot 12029, tax, sept, $1.75; d f, $1.75.. 
Federal labor 12681, tax, sept, $4; d f, $4..... 
Federal labor 9365, tax, j, j, a, s, 09, $2.40; 
i Si caekniectiencvaieentancendiceanelichdes 
Grain and masons supply handlers 7445, 
tax, a, 8s, O, 09, $3.75; d f, $3.7 





. Laborers prot 12821, tax, bal aug, 09, $1; d f, 


Rockmen and excavators 12438, tax, sept, 
. ¥ Ft Ree ere ree 
Central labor union, Meadville, Pa, tax, 
july, 08, to and incl dec, 00 ............000. 
Colorado state federation of labor, tax, 
may, 09, to and incl oct, OO ...........seees 
Intl assoof steamand hot water fitters and 
helpers of A, tax, OCb, WD. ...ccccccccccceses 
Federal labor 6998, tax, j, a, s, 09, $1.05; d f, 


Lamplighters 11943, tax, sept, 09, $5: d f, $5 

Moccasin workers 12484, tax, sept, 09, $1.85; 
i ea ekhnwonkidsenastnanioneneséaandaanene 

Intl seamens union of A, tax, upr, 
"tf A Bees 

Laborers prot 12733, tax, july, 09, 
fbc 





GED cccnccvecspscccsvoccoscceceoceesonssececcees 
ae rs 9771, tax, j, a, s, 09, $2.85; d f, 
EU n4-00:800600056ss00ncecnrenenseceeeseaeeanese 
siouaaaaus wry mail deliverers 9468, tax, 
at oe, eer 
N Y trans coe mankeae 8 prot 11824, tax, oc t, 
Bo el o> eeietepeioaseiende: 
Bridge tenders 12338, tax, oct, 09, $2; d f, $2 
Locomotive cleaners and wipers 12782, tax, 
GOMs, GW, GAGS: Bf, GIBB. .ccccccccccccecccsoce 
Electrical workers and linemen 9001, tax, 
D, Gis Bs Te GRAS S © GRE ccccccccceccccccnces 
ae a an engravers 11809, tax, sept, 09, $1.65; 
GF FEAR e cccccccccccccocccosccocgeoccceccccsces 
salasaninelk Birmingham, Ala, tax, aug, 
WR, BD ONE SSE FOR, DD cocccccccvcesceccsocse 
United nec Ye wom rs 11016, tax, j,i, a, 
8, O, 09, $5;  Pibsniesncpescsseseadedénecsss 
wR SE, prot 12358, tax, oct, 09, $1.80; 
G ©, Fars GRBs Gc cccccccboccccccccencccsccece 
Central labor union, Rockland, Mass, sup 


. Federal labor 12794, tax, oct, 09, $1.40; d f, 
1.40. 


Tri- city labor congress, Clinton and Lyons, 
Iowa, and Fulton, Ill, tax, july, 09, toand 
SE GEO, UP cnnnescocenncnennececsansacnesseces 

Central labor union, Hartford, Conn, tax, 
apr, 09, to and incl sept, 00................ 

Trades and labor assem, Plattsburg, N Y, 
tax, mar, 09, to and incl aug, WO.......... 

Intl bro of maintenance of way employes, 
is OI. Wi nacdtnetatesescncennasennscebenes 

Sugar boilers prot 12830, tax, oct, 09, $3.70; 
Ot Reh cdasccdacccccecconpesacanevecenesees 

Rubber workers prot 12829, tax, sept, 09, 

Se Ge Wy Ge a nee Pcossdedacdtescccesccedes< . 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2nntmes. 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 


332 East 103d Street 
Telephone Call, 11 36-79th St 











. Central labor union, Wausau, Wis, tax, m, 


$5. 

ein i prot asso 12693, tax, sept, 09, $1.25; 
d f, $1. 

Federal | labor 12760, tax, sept, ‘09, $2.30; d f, 
23 


onesie pocket knife makers 12308, tax, 
8, 0, ‘09, 70c; d f, 70c 

Hat and cap leather yx ~ ae cutters 
11307, tax, oct, 09, 75c; d f, 7 

Federal labor 11816, tax, se pt. 
2 


Centrai labor union, Miami, Fla, sup 

American bro cement workers 65, sup 

Badge and lodge paraphe rnalia makers 
9136, tax, oct, 09, 55c; d f, 55c; sup, 50c... 

Assorters and packers 8316, tax, sept, $5. 50; 
d f, $5.50; sup, $3 

Federal labor 11366, sup 

The intl bro of composition roofers, damp 
and waterproof workers, sup 

. Piano and organ workers int! union of A, 
tax, oct, 08, to and incl sept, * 

Intl printing pressmens union of N A, tax, 
a, 8, O, " 

United bro of leather workers on horse 
BOOSTS, TAX, B, B, WH. cccecccovovccvecccevecece 

ory labor 11983, tax, j, a, s, ‘09, $7.50; d f, 

50; legal defense fund assess, 0c; Los 

Angeles assess, 50¢; united hatters, 3-c 


Trades and labor assem, Yellowstone co, 
Billings, Mont, tax, oct, 09, to and inel 
mar, 1910 

Federal labor 12645, tax, o, 

1.20 


Machinists helpers 12799, tax, oct, 
d f, 60¢ 

Stenographers yw hed pists asso 12755, tax, 
sept, $1.40; d f, $1. 

Federal labor 8217, ee. oct, 
$3.50 

~—— r box workers 12581, tax, sept, 09, 60c; 
df 


soot. ‘09, $2; d f, $ 
Federal labor 12825, tax, oct, 09, $1.35; 


$1. 

Tree climbers, pruners, and tenders asso 
12807, tax, oct, ‘09, $1.40; d f, $1.40 

Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, june, 
09, $1.25; 25 

Comb and novelty rubber workers 12047, 
tax, may, 09, toand incl sept, 09, $5; d f, $5 

Federal labor 12652, tax, s, 0, 09, 80c; da f, 80c 

Central labor union, Conneaut, Ohio, tax, 
DMG, Wiiccccsccestenstseneccesoseqecetsnusese 

Central labor council, Astoria, Oreg, tax, 
j, a, s, 00. 

Federal labor 12 up 

Suspender worke rs 2282, sup 

Federal labor 12827, sup 

Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers 
9605, sup 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12524, sup.... 

Pipe calkers and repairers prot 11465, tax, 
oct, 09, $5; d f, $5; sup, $6 

Needlemakers 11438, tax, sept, ‘09, $1.75; 
$1.75; sup, $1 

Elevator conductors and starters 11959, tax, 
sept, 00, $5; d f, $5; sup. 50c 

Journeymen sailmakers 12751, tax, oct, 09. 
$2.25; d f, $2.25; sup, 50c 

\ Sawsmiths national union, tax, j, a, s. 

Womens domestic 12767, tax, 0, n, 09, $4; 


d f, $4 

Stablemens and grooms prot 12015, tax, m, 
j, acct j, 09, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Trades and labor council, Hoquiam, Wash, 


16 00 
3 50 


16 00 
4 50 
10 50 


5 00 
4 5O 


8 00 


5 00 


19. 


f, 0 
Womens prot 12742, tax, july, $1 rd a t, ti. 05 
Laborers prot 11738, tax, oct, 09, 60c; d ft 0c 
Excavators prot 12711, tax, acct seeps. ‘00, $38; 


d f, $3 
— labor union, Lebanon, Pa, tax, i, 


Agricultural, svertieee 127: 
$1.45; d 


d f, $2. 10 
Federal labor 12700, tax, s, 0, $1.20; d f, $1.20 
Sugar workers 10519, tax, oct, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
Federal labor 10977, tax, s, 0, n, 09, $2.25; d f, 


Ne wsboys prot 10911, tax, oct. 

Federal labor 10128, sup 

Agricultural workers prot 12006, tax, s, o, 
‘09, $7.20; d f, $7.20; sup, $5 

Womens dome — 8 1277 
d f, $1.45; sup, 

Womens prot 
$2.50; sup, $1.50 

Federal labor 12758, tax, oct, 
$2.50; sup, 

Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, sept, 09, $2.10; 
d f, $2.10; sup, $1 

Egg inspectors 11254, sup. 

Laborers prot 12244, sup 


2”. Trade s council, New Haven, Conn, t 


j, a, 
Gas _worke ‘rs 12740, tax, oct, ‘09, $1.50: d f, 


Fede ri 


Alex Kole *-hmain, Fitchburg, Mass, sup es 
Horse nail makers 9656, tax, oct, 09, $2. 50; 
C 25 





Kitcbel’s 
Liniment 





For Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Bruises, Aches 
and Pains. 

It is one of the best 
external liniments sold 
for man or beast. 

It relieves pain like 
magic. 

Sold by Druggists. 


S. B. Kitchel 


Coldwater, Mich. 
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: SMOKE... 








J. G. Dill’s Best Cut Plug 
RICHMOND, VA. 












































2 a *, Gas workers 10678, tax, oct, 09, $7; d f, $7... $14 00 23. Central trades council, Kittanning, Pa, tax, 
| Federal labor 12412, tax, oct, 09, $1.50; df, Ds Mp De WB cocnesscosactcccccceséecssesetecsogne 2 50 
+ CRIN thin akaiednecnable cileimaeeninysnegaeetiin 3 00 Baggage messengers 10167, tax, sept, ‘09, $1; 
= Hard ane stonecutters 19787, tax, sept. UE TOU ounndcteekudintionsniathhaansaaeentianeian 2 00 
v $1.75; d f, $1.75; hatters assess, $1.11........ 4 61 Hair Spinners 10399, tax, nov, $2.30; d f, $2.3 400 
,' Trade and labor assem, Port Sceien, N Y, Ship machinery and derrick riggers 10315, 
) “og YY, “NRE eee ERI 2 50 ee a Lk RR ee ees 400 
- Central federated union, Mt Vernon, N Y, Trades council, Albion, Mic h, tax, july, 09, 
a EEG, REN St ie eR eR ae 2 50 0 RN NN I, SiPioscnnnsctacshectesknonesse 5 00 
on Inti ladies garment workers union, tax, Trades and labor assem, Burlington, lowa, 
. ee ee ee ee 18 50 CRE, 2, By Bocccccccccccscceccccesescesceoves eee 2 50 
, Intl glove worke rs union of A, tax, oct, 400 2%. Telephone operators 12846, sup ...........++. 10 00 
a Cc P Butler, ree secy, Cortland, N Y, sup. 55 Cooperative trades and labor assem, Law- 
m 21. Central labor union, Norwich and \ icinity, COM, GREER, GUD. cc cv ccccccccccoccccecosescoeses 10 00 
‘ I no. cinema 2 50 Hat trimmers 115%, tax, oct, ‘09, $2.30; d f, 
on Federated trades council, Janesville, Wis, GRBD . ccccccccccccccccsecccccscvenccvescssoocss 4 60 
: tax, feb, 09, to and inc] oct, 09............ 7 50 Trades and labor council, Goldfield, Nev, 
a0 4 Amal asso of iron, steel, and tin workers, . tax, nov, 08, to and incl oct, 00.........++. 10 00 
rr OO5. S Bs B. We vivcassconsesssecocencice 120 00 Central labor union, Malden, Mass, tax, a 
on Central labor union, W ilmington, Del, tax, feb, 09, to and incl Oct, 9...........0eeee ee 7 50 
july, 09, to and incl dee, 09...............- 5 00 Central labor union, Childress, Tex, tax, 
Ro) City firemens prot asso 11431, tax, oct, 09, By BS, Ovecccccccccssccccccscccccsccsesesesesesees 2 5 
Ke GE BOs S C, GER Bee cccccccsegeocvescocsccqvecece 35 00 Central labor union, Haverhill, Mass, tax, 
oo United house shorers, move - one sheath WIRE Gi, Be Dy Bn D cc cccccencococscccesocceceseces 402 
pilers 7417, tax, a, 8, 09, $20 ear 40 00 Wire sewers prot asso 12600, tax, j, a, 8, 0,09, 
0 Federal labor 12754, tax, a. 09, tie: d f, GRAB; Gf, GEMB. .ncccccccccscccccsceseccosecses 6 10 
EEE ALE IL TEE EI ILE a 1 20 Intl slate and tile roofers union of A, tax, 
15 Small —— enamelers 12659, tax, oct, 09, jan, 09, to and incl dec, 09, $30; hatters 
, Be Gali cncccokendscongsenissoeanseerienes 110 RENNER, TED co vcccccescccccossosesonegencsoscees 45 00 
= Soap, oa a ane workers 10385, tax, Actors intl union, tax, j, 8, O, 00: oe 22 00 
- SS, i Gs ek ee © Oh Dic eccncccccosscecsas 9 00 United mine workers of ww tax, sept, 09.. 1,227 35 
- C ity employes 12326, tax, sept, 09, $1.25; df, Federal labor 12102, tax, sept, $7.50; d f, $7.50 5 00 
Eilon sinccovehiendabeeeuigameteenseseacaenneso 2 50 Trades and labor assem, Sioux City, lowa, 
») Federai labor oY tax, sept, 5c; d f, 50c. 1 00 tax, mar, 09, to and incl aug, U........... 5 00 
“ Federal labor 12367, tax, oct, 50c; d f, 50c. 1 00 Central trades and labor council, Rich- 
“4 Federal labor oan. ‘tax, o, n, d, 09, $1.50; d t Wks See, BM is cannes eeccencuganeo 2 80 
SI cic chinks eaten ecetikndaeniak nineelirneainenaabaies 3 00 Trades and labor council, Oshkosh, Wis, 
7 Iron bedstead makers 12840, tax, oct, ‘09, $2; tax, nov, 08, to and incl oct, W0.........++- 10 00 
GS ©, Ges GR The ecccccccece guecssccescosccccse 6 00 Essex trades council, Newark, J, tax, 
, Cc entral labor council, Butte, Mont, tax, m, july, 09, to and incl dec, 00.........+++++++ 5 00 
ORES, CERES 5 «Se OL ae 2 50 Allied trades and labor asso, Ottawa, On- 
) Ric hmond Borough central oe and la- tario, Can, tax, 8, O, M, OO.......60eeeeeeeeee 20 
° bor council, Staten Island, N Y, tax, j, a, Trades and labor assem, Watertown, N Y, 
b Wi areuqnocecccccessedesenneseocecesseosccess 2 50 mar, 09, toand incl aug, WO.............++. 5 00 
0 2. © enteni labor union, Sail and tentmakers 12757, tax, oct, 09, $1.50; 
ES EEE a EIR ar 2 50 GG Bio crcscseccnscsececcienscssesccesessecess 8 00 
‘ Federal labor 12 10 00 Smoking cv mahers 11402, tax, sept, U9, 
Patternmakers league of N A, tax, sé pt, 09 25 00 SOABs € 6, GOMB. . ccccccccccccccccccsccscnccecse 8 80 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alli- Bottle cane ~y 10g, tax, oct, $2.25; d f, $2.25 450 
Oe Se, We. COE. Tc ccicecacactnstseeccee 178 74 Sewer and tunnel workers 7#19, tax, july, 
Coopers int! union of N A, tax, sept, 09.... 20 50 CR.GEs SF, GEE ccccccccccccccccesovccessceeses 280 
Central labor union, Springfield, Mass, Suspendermakers 9600, SUP .........00eeeeees 16 00 
) CM, Be Be Roccccsconccccesccquececsccessesceoce 2 50 Badge, banner, and regalia makers 12249, 
Federal labor 12686, tax, sept, 0, $1.50; d f, tax nov, 70c; df, 70c; sup, $10.........+++- ll 40 
; DN iit cicctnacamenouhdtnaaeanaimawnend 3 00 Federal labor 10829, tax, oct, 00, §7.50; d f, 
aieien and labor assem, ‘Alton. Ill, tax, j, SE BRS GED, GRion ccaceccccccoccesseeseososecess 17 00 
ei, “et. cee 2 50 Horse nail workers 1582, tax, sept, 00, $3.25; 
, Federation of labor, Baltimore, Md, tax, s, Ci f, $3.25; SUP, BOC... .. eee ee cece eens eenee cee 7 00 
Ge sc ebeenns-scasaunihehendedv bases, a 2 50 Hatblock makers 1 helpers 12009, tax, 
Trades and labor assem, Salem, Ohio, tax, nov, 09, Gc; df, 6c; sup, 24C.........0e ee eee 1 64 
july, 09, to and incl dec, 9..............++- 5 00 Suspender workers 1124, sup. se neneeaes 16 00 
Fire dept emp assem, 10446, tax, oct, 09, 90c; Federal labor 12817, tax, s, 0, d f, $5; 
© B Civ evcascccccescccosnsensesesnnsescecssete 1 80 GED, GEER ec ccccccccccccccscccccesscovcsescesese 16 10 
Gas workers 9840, tax, oct, $16.25; d f, $16.25. . 3250 2%. United cloth hat and cap makers of N A, 
Spring and pocket knife makers 12229, tax, er 8 00 
& © OS | 2 Ree 10 00 Retail clerks intl prot asso, tax, n, d, 08... 1580 00 
Federal labor 19806, SUB. .....cccccccccccccccccs 100 American fed of musicians, tax, oct....... 200 00 
Robert Hunter, Norton Heights, Conn, sup 2 50 Buttonmakers prot 7181, tax, a, s, $1; d f, $1 200 
Federal labor union 12776, tax, oct, W9, $10; Tobacco strippers 12571, tax, aug, 09, $1.45; 
Be I Si ene cicccwctencecovsscszccences 22 00 GE, GEA cccccvcscccccccccccccesncsesetsocecees 2 9 
23. Federal labor 12845, sup...............-seeee0 10 00 Women’s prot 12782, tax, oct, $1.15; d f, $1.15 2 30 
Workingmen’s Federation of the State of Laborers prot 11752, tax, sept, 09, $1.50; df, 
() Eee 1 00 SEED ocviccccsegse. cocevocceccesepeecsqocerececce 3 00 
Trades assem, Oneida, N Y, tax, july, 09, to Kansas state fede —_ of labor, tax, sept, 
ORE BSE GSO, Wr cccccccccccccserecesecssceves 5 00 ‘W, to and incl feb, “10. ..........60.cceeeeeee 5 00 
Central labor union, Miami, Fla, sup. wa 100 Central labor lig c harleston, W Va, 
Federal labor 12222, sup.............+-eceeees 1 5 BD cacccchosiacccaxtneses<ewsne: sh8euteeneen 10 00 
Central asso trades counc ii, Corning, N Y, —_—a sele ctors 12814, tax, sept, 09, Be : 
CMe Br Bo Deeccececceccccccceesesosvbogoseecoce 2 50 © BGs ccc pccscenrnnstsecccpscsegddeséocecoces 1 70 
Trades and labor council, Dubois, Pa, tax, Trades t assem, Joplin, Mo, tax, j, j, @........ 2 80 
Central labor union, Flint, Mich, tax, j,a,s 2 50 


ie ab > Wi ncavediueeerebucvennerenssaseensens 2 50 
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26. Trades assem, Logansport, Ind, tax, sept, 09 $0 85 


——- labor union, cheonesnanestenenn Pa, tax, 
i, a, 


aul labor 10746, sup 
Pole raisers and electrical assistants 12491, 
tax, oct, 09, $3; d f, $3; sup, $2 
Central labor union, Middletown, N Y, 
Picture frame workers 12777, sup 
Laborers prot 12713, tax, oct, $4.25; d f, $4. 
Ds OP weed intnsnceccncddesencsseuscesdcasvcess 
Trades and labor assem, Savannah, Ga, 


Asso of assistant foremen, second grade 
dept of street cleaning 12847, s 

A T Steele, Bethel, Conn, sup 

Federal labor 12822, tax, s, 0, 09, $2; d f, $2; 
sup, $2.81 

eo toy Pa 
12646, tax, sept, 09, $2.25; d f, $2.25.......... 

Trades and labor assem, Decatur, 


Trades and labor union, St Louis, } 
aug, 09, to and incl jan, ’ 
bg ee and labor assem, Marrissa, 
,a,s 
Mosaic workers 8145, tax, j, a, s, $5; ns 
Cutters and setters curbstone and side- 
walk layers 9186, tax, a, s, 09, $4; d f. $4.... 
Rock drillers and tool sharpeners 12366, tax, 
sept, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
“2 labor 12692, tax, oct, 09, $2.45; d f, 


2.45 

Soft ary 2) meee peddlers 8H, tax, oct, 
TE 5e 7 « 

Bootblac 7 ‘pret 11334, tax, july, 09, to and 
incl dec, 

Intl ty ~ont wet tae union, tax, oct 

Federal! labor 11624, tax, a, s, 09, $15; d f, $15 

Machinists helpers 12394, tax, j, a, s, o, n, d, 
$3.35; d f, $3.35; 

Trades and labor assem, Beaumont, Texas, 


9 


50 


50 


1 45 


3 00 


50 


00 


28. 


tax, feb, 09, to and incl jan, ’ 

Central labor council, he Wash, 
tax, j, j, a, Of 

Central labor union, Biddeford and Saco, 
Me, tax, june, 09, to and inel nov, 09 

Central trades and labor council, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, tax, apr, 09, to and incl mar, 


Centra! labor union, 
09, to and incl june, 
Saw woraee 12423, tax, 


3.7. 

Federal labor 8367, tax. 3, a, 09, $6; d f, $6.... 

Central co-operative union, Guthrie and 
} ns Okla, tax, july, 09, to and incl 
aec, 

United trades and labor council, Dayton. 
Ohio, tax, s, 0, n, 

Federation of labor, Yonkers, N Y, 
a, 8, 09 

Central trades council. Marion, Ind, tax, 
july, 09, to and inel dee 

Central labor union, Indianapolis, Ind, ts ix, 
bal aug, 09, to and incl dec, 

Gardeners and florists 10615, t 
d f, $1.10. 

Suspender workers 8144, tax, oct, we; 


Excavators prot. 12711, tax, acct se pt. 
df, 

Trades and labor assem, New Athens, Ill, 
tax, o, n, d, 09.. 

Federation of Labor, Fort W ay ne, Ind, tax, 
j, a, s, 09.. ° 

Central trades ‘and ‘Tabor coune il, Gulfport. 
Miss, sup. ° 

Rubber workers prot [28% 

Federal labor union 9985, sup 

International bro of blacksmiths, tax, 


Da, Be 
Glass packers prot 12849, sup 
Bridgetenders mutual benefit “asso 


sup 
Cooks and waiters 10968, tax. oct, “$133 < 


Central trades council, "Granite City, 
tax, july, 09, to and incl dec, 09. 

Federal labor union 12424, tax, s, 0, 09, +. 05; 
Gf, GAM. cccste 

Federal labor union 8306, tax, oct, $1. 10; df, 
$l. 


ants 12646, tax, oct, 09, $2. ‘5: 

Federal labor 6854, tax, oct, AY Spo: df, 
$1.50 

Trades and labor assem, menthol, Mo, tax, 
july, 09, to — incl dee, 

Federal labor 12552, tax, se i 
$2. 25 

= aoe pac kers. T2634, tax, oct, 09, 70c; d f, 


Laboré rs prot 8249, tax, oct, 09, $1.75; ‘ag, 


Ratiroad helpers laborers 12832, tax, dec, 
09, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 

Mineral water bottlers 11: 317, tax, sup 

Centra!) labor union, Tiffin, Ohio, tax, j. pa ‘a, 
09, $2.50; sup, $1 

Printers roller makers ‘Toss, refund for 
strike benefits on 10 members week end- 
ing oct, 9, * 

Intl seamens union of A, bal hatters assess 

Federated trades and labor council, San 
Diego, Cal, tax, jan, 09, to and incl dec, 09 

Federal labor 10128, tax, oct, 09, 9c; d f, 95c 

Cigar fac tory tobac oe strippers 11989, tax, 
aug, 09, $1.75; d f, $1. 
Central labor union, L = oin, Ne b, ‘tax, oc t, 
Te GINS SE IE, Wikis cece ccccecccsceccs 
Guernsey Valley trades and labor assem, 
Cambridge, Ohio, tax, j, a, s, *¥ 

Central labor union, Washington, D C, tax, 
july, 09, to and incl dec, 09 .......... eceece 

Trades and labor council, Nashville, T 
tax, july, 09, to and incl dec, " 

Mineral water workers 12674, tax, sept, $3; 
d f, $3 easegoecoces 

Central labor union, Hudson, N Y, tax, 
july, 09, to and incl dec, V9, $5; sup, 50c.. 

Boot and shoe workers union, tax, a, s, " 

Trades council, Thurber, Texas, sup 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup 

Tobacco strippers 10422, sup 

Federal labor 8002, tax, s, o, $6; d f, $6; su 
$1.25...... 


5 00 
4 5O 
1 40 
3 50 


10 9 
16 00 


3 50 
40 00 
100 00 


10 00 
19 


3 50 
5 00 
2 50 
5 00 






























Strike benefits, printer roller makers 10638, 
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00 mata ell aca iio 4 6. Stamps, 2,000 1-c, $20; 2,000 2-c, $40; 300 3-c, 
$9; 300 4-c, $12; 100 5-c, $5; 300 6-c, $18; 200 
} 8-c, $16; 100 10-c, $10; P O dept .............- $130 00 
4 Organizing expenses, Los Angeles, O W 
On 4 POGFIGESOR 2c ccccccccccccccocccccecsocccceces 50 50 
4 8 Organizing expenses, James E Roach, $78; 
4 A A Hay, $172.70; Jacob Tazelaar, $64.60; 
4 bk rrr 367 06 
4 9 Dictaphone co, $170; 50 cylinders, $15; 
4 NS OO GE Binns 00800060n0erssbeneres 185 00 
4 Organizing expenses, Henry M Walker, 
4 SS EE Be Ps SE cccccncescecvncoccocens 68 50 
4 Expenses industrial committee, Chas H 
1 WRIOT cccvcccccccccccccgscoveceseqceccscese 47 BO 
4 ll. Contribution to Am FEp, Thomas Reece... 3 00 
( 4 Organizing expenses, A E Holder, $59.40; 
4 Wm E Terry, $50.40; Hugh Frayne, $64.68; 
4 H L Eichelberger, $35.80; Cal Wyatt, 
4 $42.60; Jacob Tazelaar, $55.45; M Grant 
Hamilton, $98.70 .....0..ccscccscecsessccseces 402 08 
12. Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid, $71.12; 
) E T Flood, $32.50; Joseph Ainey, $30; Geo 
; C Campbell, $26.25; Santiago Iglesias, $40; 
i 4 John A Flett, $48.50; Herman Robinson, 
' 4 $49.55; J D Pierce, $49.45........00...0ee0s B47 37 
>) 4 13. 1,150 l-c, $11.50; 1,150 2-c, $23; stamps P ra) 
4 anit ns9hke0dhdsdnenkanceensecssevacdsecese 34 50 
80 Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford ...... 13 00 
14. Organizing expenses, James E Roach...... 55 70 
wv Strike benefits for week ending oct 9, 09, 
4 printer roller makers 10638, Jas E Burke, 
od ‘ SOG. cccoccncesecapcegnenseeyenoracssscesssonss 48 00 
7 Annual dues, $2; lecture ticket for season 
W) , 08-09, the national geographic society.. 5 00 
; 15. Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co..... 4 85 
+4 1 memorial cover, A Zicht] & CO ..........+. 15 00 
i HAS GAINED PUBLIC FAVOR BE- 5 cuts, Maurice Joyce Engrav “yf ae 6 90 
a CAUSE IT IS A PERFECTLY PURE RYE es Bes 0S aes. en 66 50 
") WHISKEY, RICH, RARE AND MELLOW Badges and lettering, C C Darling & co.... 17 81 
w) Organizing expenses, A A BET pn cccccccoevese 58 25 
16. Expenses industrial committee, Chas H 
") Sone at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. WERT Socccsskpeecceccsecsduccadecceccessne 47 &O 
LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 18. 300 8-c stamps, P O dept............... ees 24 00 
0M) Organizing expenses, T H Flynn, $52.08; A 
AP iccdanision ree B Jones, $1.65; Stuart Reid, $22.50.......... 76 23 
W Expenses attending street and electric 
. railway employes, etc, convention at To- 
30. Central labor union, Brazil, Ind, sup....... $10 00 Organizing expenses, OF smith, g46ab: 5 & 
1 SEED LLL LEAL LALLA NALS 2 88 7 yg Be > ome Wichall ty 
. } : . Wm E Terry, $50.75; H L Eichelberger, 
Advertisements, AM FED..........ccceeeeee 1,129 68 $39.67; John A Flett $48.40; Jacob Taze- 
) Subscriptions, AM FED......ccccccccccccccce 99 37 jaar, $63.09 selection tipi <csie7 agli: ty id 246 76 
. Premium ON DONGS.........ceecceeeeeeeeeeees 183 75 19. Translating German, Ww you Ezdorf........ 1 30 
2,000 2-c stamps Ban ccnncesscoosacesees 40 00 
|; Bc conccnpacoasecnstancecacerbenescess $180,007 _58 097 58 Organizing expenses, ay B Howley, $59. 40; 
0 = DF D PROTOS, GIBB, occccccccccccccccccesvosccss 112 4 
X PENSES 20. Organizing expenses, Joseph Ainey, $30; A 
0 z Holder, $58.20; Cal Wyatt, 906.08; Hugh 
1. One month’s rent, T A Wickersham........ 327 50 rayne, $53.24; Santiago Iglesias, $38; 
0 Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten, Sons & * Herman Robinson, $48.35; E T Flood, $32 306 64 
) 6 seaksbnnnmbbins semeedintinaaetheenedsenss 2190 2. Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilton.. 80 00 
Papers, The Trades Unionist................ 12 50 Transcribing proceedings of the Ohio state 
) Organizing expenses, Los Angeles, 0 W fed of labor convention, W J Billingslea.. 36 10 
) Fredrickson, $52.25; Jas. E. Roach, $50.55; 
CP, I, St ccuccccessandccesesous scene 154 06 
) 2. Organizing expenses, Los Angeles, A A JAS. F. WILLIAMSON FRANK D. MERCHANT 
Hay, $104.15; T H Flynn, $48.50; Stuart Twenty-Four Years Practice Mechanical Engineer 
Reid, $3.90; A Seneriz, $10; John A Flett, Examiner in Patent Office 
) bp 85 ; ba E bang’ 4 ae —— ten prior to Practice 
37; Grant amilton, $59.85; c 
 pncenecarapcseneridt. cent hte 471 22 WILLIAMSON & MERCHANT 
4. Balance expenses to Canadian trades and 
labor congress, Jerome Jones............+. 46 00 LAWYERS 
Expenses industrial committee, Chas H PATENT AND TRADE-MARK CAUSES 
OD 5.6050000604n0cn0nsengpnseésosconceese 37 50 SOLICITORS OF U. S AND FORTIGN PATENTS 
Bypeowe industrial committee, Chas H MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
| OEE Ee iter Ae 10 00 “ 
‘ “hi ee ot i * Hn noe > oe Main Orrice: 925-933 Guaranty Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
6. Clippings, “Manhattan Press Clipping — 5 4" Brancn Orrict: $52 McGill Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
One set, manila guides, Wc; one oak case, 
BD OF BOs Bic cccccccceseccccccaccnceceseccosoes 7 &O 
BOR, TEC) BNE. ccccccocsceccsecesescesee ee 3 90 
Clippings, National Press Intelligence co.. 10 00 overnmen Osi ions 


week ending oct 1, 09, Jas E Burke, secy 52 00 
Organizing expenses, A B Jones, $10; 
Michael Goldsmith, $33.99; Herman Rob- 
inson, $138.52; J D Pierce, $51.60; Santiago 

Iglesias, $38; Joseph Ainey, $35.25 ......... 307 36 
6. Organizing expenses, E T Flood, $62.40; 
Stuart Reid, $25; Cal Wyatt, $51.82; H L 
Eichelberger, $51.75; Frank McCarthy, 

$81; John Fitzpatrick, $102 .............06 878 47 





45,837 Appointments were made to Civil Serviee gees 


opportunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail thousands of 


during the past year. 


persons who pass these examinations apd a large share of them receive 


appointments to life positions at $840 to $1,500 a year. 


If you desire a posi- 


tion of this kind, write for our Civil Serv ice Announcement, containing full 
and recently used 


information about all government 





by the Civil Service Commission. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C 
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Pacific Building, 622 F St. N. W. 


R.SsS. & A. B. LACEY, ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


PATENT PRACTICE EXCLUSIVELY 
SOLICITORS OF U.S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


Established 1869 
Washington, D. C. 


Mention The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


“PATENTS THAT PROTECT” 


Book of Vital Facts for Inventors and Manufacturers—PATENT SENSE—Mailed on Request Without Charge. 














THOS. A. GLENDINNING 





(Formerly with Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.) 
97 READE STREET (Third Floor). 


WE make a specialty of attaching door checks and on, needa Yale and other aa, ne 


keys, and of general jobbing work. 
Phone 820 Worth 


NEW YORK CITY. 











21. Organizing expenses, Michael Goldsmith.. 


Expenses attending Executive Council 
meeting, Washington, DC, John B Len- 


22. Cepegictng e xpenses, CO Young, $76.50; 


Hay, $91.70; O W Fredrickson, $7.05; 
James E Roach, $140.50 
cxpenses attending Executive Council 
meeting, Washington, DC, Wm D Huber, 
$110; J R Alpine, $116; Jose ph F Valen- 
tine, $114; 
Expenses atte nding industrial education 


2%. Telegrams for aug, The 


Western Union 
Telegraph co 

One frame, Stein & co 

1,000 white cards, Library Bureau 

Carpentering work, Geo W Flather 

l ribbon, LC Smith Bro Typewriter co.... 

One frame, Fred C Schaefer 

Storage, sept 26 to oct 26, 
Transfer and Storage co 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 

Rebinding ledgers, A Zichtl & co 

Expenses attending Executive Council 
meeting, Jas O'Connell 


$57 9% 
3 00 


committee, James Wilson, $44; Edward 
Hirsch, $10; Frank Duffy, $63.60; Agnes 
Nestor, $55.25; Margaret D Robins, $55.25.. 
Expenses attending Executive Council 
meeting, Washington, DC, James Dun- 
can, $101.20; D A Hayes, $65 
. Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid 


Printing oct Am FED, Law Reporver co.... 

Printing 500 bulletins for oct, Law Re- 
porter co 

Printing 75 Sweet-Orr ads, proofs, Law Re- 


228 10 


166 20 


2 Collins ink eradicator, 0c; 1 doz rubber 
erasers, $1; % doz No 1004 scrap books, $6; 
5 doz Dennison, 2c; 2 balls twine, l0c; 2 
bottles ink eradicator, 50c; 2 receipt 
books, 10c; printing 5,000 letter heads, 


5,000 second sheets, $31.50; printing 
blanks, 11x 8% orig, $29.50; printing 
blanks, 11 x 8% duplicate, $29.50; printing 
500 letter heads, John Morrison, $5.25; 


Law Reporter Printing co 
Telegrams for sept, The Western Union 

Telegraph co 92 00 
Expenses industrial education committe e, 

Charies H Winslow 48 15 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co 112 72 
Expenses reorganizing central body at 

Charleston, W Va, and attending the 

convention of the West Virginia State 

Federation of Labor, Sam De Nedrey.... 
Organizing expenses, O W Fredrickson, $28; 

A E Holder, $52.50; Hugh Frayne, $62.38; 

Herman Robinson, $64.70; H L Eichel- 

berger, $42; Wm E Terry, $0; T H Flynn, 

$51.98; MGrant Hamilton, $58.05;O PSmith, 

$44; John A Flett, $51.30; F C Roberts, $50.. 

26. Expenses attending convention of the Ohio 

state federation of labor, Frank L Rist.. 
Expenses attending Executive Council 

meeting, Washington, DC, John Mitchell 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce, $49.10; 

Santiago Iglesias, $8; Jacob Tazelaar, 

$69.61; Joseph Ainey, $0; E T Flood, $32.... 
Premium on bondsacct sept, Natl Surety co 
500 1-c, $5; 300 2-c, $6; 150 4-c, $6; PO dept.... 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt, $47.65; Jas 

E Roach,$63.65 cae 

. Organizing expenses, C O Young, $52; / 
Hay, $88.43 
29. 4,000 l-c stamps, P O dept 
Expenses, industrial education commit- 
tee, Chas H Winslow 
‘3 } Postage on Am FED, P O dept 
hy Caetenieseny elopes ptd, Union Envelope 
HIGHEST LEAVENING POWER Ln 
—_— <3 Cameiliinn yearly report of donations to 
legal defense fund, I M Rodier, $10.06; A 
E Hawkins, $8.19; J E Giles, $11.96; GA 
Boswell, $9.51; S Lankford, $2; J B Kane, 
pete  — § eye 








104 20 


SOLID CAR- 
LOAD LOTS 





BISCUIT, WAFFLES, MUFFINS, 
CAKES, PASTRY. ETC. ONE CAN 
WILL CONVINCE YOU OF IT’S EXCELLENCE, 
RELIABILITY AND ECONOMY. ‘TRY IT. 


enly BAKING POWDER 


“GOOD LUCK”’ is the 
sold regularly in 

















. Translating, Wilfred Rouleau............... 
Printing 300 letter circulars, electrical 
workers, $3.25; 1,000 blanks, C LU statis- 
tics, $18; 130 letter circulars, Cleveland 
central body, $2.75; 200 postals, 2 forms, 
$4.50; 3,000 Duns centrals, $10.50; correc- 
tions, list of organizations, $12; 5,000 report 
and order blanks, $20; 200 pamphlets, Ind 
education, 48 pp, $120; changes and ver- 
sion, Ind education, 48 pp, $10; 10 proof 
lists of organizations, $8; 2,500 letter cir- 
culars, Swedish strike, $9; 3,000 pass- 
words, $7.50; 500 letter circulars, conven- 
tion, 2 pp, $8.75; 6 proofs, list of organiza- 
tions, $2; Trades Unionist Pub co......... 
Expressage for sept, United States Ex- 


Fee m o, 18c; phone, 5c; cuspidors, 30c; 
telegram, 30c; hauling and drayage, $2.25; 
benzine, 2%c; freight and expressage, 
$5.20; newspapers, magazines, $2.79; dis- 
infectants, 25c; postage due, 56c; car 
tickets, $18.95; J Hi Giles. ....cccccccccccccss 

Hauling Am FED, J E Giles. .............0++- 

5 weeks’ salary, office employes, E Valesh, 
$150; J Kelly, $150; R Lee Guard, $150; 
D F Manning, $108; L A Gaver, $%; LA 
Sterne, $101.92; J E Giles, $108.9; A L Me- 
Coy, $90; DL Bradley, $97.80; F L Faber, 
$87.30; I M Rodier, $86.98; (4 weeks), M C 
Farmer, $72; M M Connell, $54.32; I M 
Lauber, $88.36; W Howlin, $77.14; A E 
Hawkins, $81.57; G A Boswell, $73.96; D J 
Nielsen, $70; R S Thomas, $65; M L 
b. ebster, $8; S Lankford, $88.19; F K 

Carr, $60; (2 5-6 weeks), James Galleher, 
$51; M E Purcell, $80.19; F E Waggaman, 
$61.31; (4 2-5 weeks), B M Willison, $66.63; 
(44 weeks), E Mullican, $6.80; J B Kane, 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








$47.45; C R Breneman, $48.66; E R Brown- 












ley, $49.36; W von Ezdorf, $63.62........... 2,516 44 
1 month's salary, Samuel Gompers, pres... 416 67 
1 month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy.... 3B 33 

. Advanced payment on membership am 
The Trades Unionist Pub co........ 200 00 
. Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid, $3: 

Frank H McCarthy, $172; Chas W Fear, 

$20; H C Hoeltye, $10 ..........cescescceseess $255 00 
Daily and Sunday Post for j, j, a, s, 0, 

WashinetoR FUSS 60 ..ccccccccscccccccceccses 2 5 
Commissions on advertising contracts for 

BUR, TE ccccconnncescessoseocensessensecescocs 437 33 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 

BOM, BOOT cccccceccccccsccccccccccccvcccovesces 476 
Organizing expenses, W H Joel ............ 20 00 
1,000 l-ec stamps, P O dept..... ccineeednes 10 00 

BOAR R cccvccccsccceccccccncecseseccesessosooocs $13,173 79 

RECA PITULATION 
Balance on hand October 1, 1009................ $167,303 46 
Receipts for month of October, 1909............ 2,7! 
We coctnccssicovessncésconesenunévesesscnns 180,097 58 
Expenses for month of October, 1909........ eee 13,173 79 
Balance on hand November 1, 1909............. $166,923 79 
TR ROUT GHG oocccescncescocdeneatesaserenionss 50,260 00 
In defense fund for local trade and federal 
SN ND vce cncencessnecockecsostnaescneantens 116,668 79 
WOON psnpsccccscascosoonnsedésepenesatocqases $166,923 79 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 

















Y\ A Liberal Commission on 
Li all Subscriptions sent in. 
Is on Sale on Every News Stand. 
We MAD MA “A “hd 
TSS SS 





WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


merican Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


Write for Terms. 
Why don’t You Become an Agent? 








The American Federationist 


If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 


Vv = = = = = = = = = = == = ==: = = = = ~—" Sa Sa SS 





WY 


a a. a. Za a. =a a. =a =k =a e- Za ALE HA) =a a. a: e. a. ZA “AE WAP “Ad 2-255 
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HAVE YOU AN IDEA? 


If so write for our Books: ““‘Why Patents Pay,”’ 
“What to Invent,’’ “100 Mechanical Meve- 
ments,’’ and a Treatise on Perpetual Metione— 


50 Illustrations. All mailed free :: :: :: :: :: 


F. G. DIETERICH @ CO., Patent Lawyers and Experts 
50 OURAY BLOCK - -+- <= WASHINGTON, D.C. 





The J. 2M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street 
NEW YORK 


Corner Melrose Avenue 








GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - N.Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 





























TWIST DRILLS moet>wm Drill SOCKETS 


REAMERS 
TAPS 


CUTTERS 
BITS, &c. 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


CLEVELAND 


NEW YORE 


CHICAGO 





HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY 


Royal Boilers 


New York 
Radiators 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO - - 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
DALLAS - - - 659 Elm Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange 














"“HIDIN ‘LiIONLZO : 
PIV GOL FROTD iw 


nem ie) 


/ . 
"S 49 ¥5 


CLs 


GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 


DETROIT. MICH. 





mors =2O — = Cc 


§aACHA +> mw MOPFZ -072 


The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet 
With a New One Telephone, 1525 Williamsburg 
The new one will harbor dust and germs and will -_ 
wear out just the same as the old one did. Our Ferdinand Munch 
Parquetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, 
clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. Brewery 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct 
from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 277-299 Vernon Ave. 
WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. New Albany, Ind. 





Borough of 


BROOKLYN - - NEW YORK 




















The Beer 
thatis Right 


“0) SuAIIg JaUasTY 


Edelweiss beer is aged perfect- 
ly;is mellow, lively tastes 
as good asitlooks. Made in 
Chicago ina thoroughly mod- 
ern brewery. O-Jderacasesent 
home today. Pay for it only ——— 
when you have triedit and like Bxiieew 
it—send what's left back if it 
doesn’t please. Nocharge. f& 
Tel. Canal 8 NOW 


C. A. WILLEY COMPANY —— 


Color Grinders 
AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Specialties in Carriage and Car Paints, 
Colors, Etc. 


Nott and Vernon Avenues 
Hunter’s Point, - NEW YORK CITY. 


4sox May 


—_ 
TaacEmaRn = 


127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City, N. 


se 














ee OZ ill 




















rl 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan for Every Use Known 





New York Philadelphia Chicago St, Louis Boston . Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 


008 PEARL ST. 26-98 4O. 4TH BT. 48-60 LAKE 6T. 118 60. 4TH ST. 680 ATLANTIC AVE. 89 6. HANOVER OT. 420 MAIN BT. 668 HOWARD 6T. 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


———FOR SALE AT——— 
American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 





No Compulsory Arbitration. Philosophy of Trade Unions. 

By SamuEL GoOmPERs. By Dyer D. Lum. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 

Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, The Eight-hour Primer. 
and Fool Friends. The Fact, Theory, and the Argument,b: Ay .E. EMcNen. 
By Samuet Gompers. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. The Eight-hour Workday. 

The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 

By Geo. E. McNeILL; together with “What Does Labor 

Want?” by SamueL Gompers. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 

What Labor Could Do. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences 
By SamuEL GompPeERs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


The Economié and Social Importance of the 

: a a . Eight-hour Movement. 

By Joun Swinton; wit conomic Conferences,” by 

Wm. Satter, anda letter of Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS. By Geo. Gunvon. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
The Union Label; Its History and Aims. The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 
Prize Essays, by WALTER MacArtuur, P. H. SHeviin, and By LemueL Danryib. 
Cuas, D. Heamina. Per copy, 5 cents; 100, $3.00. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
History of Trade Unions. Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work 


By Wa. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and How, When, and Where He Pleases? 
International Unions of America, by P. 


. J. McGuire, By Frank K. Foster. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 








The American-Ball 
Angle Compound Engine 


Perfect balance, small floor space, 
automatic lubrication, simplicity 
and steam economy combined 


Write for special bulletin 


Send for catalog 555. 
No. 14. 


AMERICAN Buckets 
ENGINE COMPANY 

BOUND BROOK, N. J. Turnover and Bottom Dumping Buckets 

for contractors and Coal Dealers 


MANUFACTURED BY 


G. L. STUEBNER 


Iron Works 


Twelfth Street and Division Avenue 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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| Compliments of 


SEN-SEN 









Ro chester, N. Y. 











BROMO- 
SELTZER 


CURES 
HEADACHES 
10 cents» 











Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 











FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 











Flat Iron Restaurant Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 





SAUE 


AUER 


——Telephone 5181 Gramercy 


oPStex. 


Broadway, Twenty-third Street, Fifth Avenue 


Rats 


one t BY EVERY TEST 
025 Cent BOTTLES. 





N E W Y OR K 











ROBERT J. MACFARLAND @ COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE AND MEDIUM GRADE 


SALESROOMS: Stiff and Soft Hats FaCTory: 





New York City Brooklyn, New York 








FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 62-76 RUTLEDGE STREET 
200 Fifth Avenue FOR SALE EVERYWHERE Phone 4583 Williamsburg 
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DAVIES & THOMAS CO. 


Foundry and Machine Works 
Catasauqua,}Pa. 


All agreements are contingent upon 
strikes, accidents, delays of carriers and 
other delays unavoidable or beyond 
our control. Quotations subject to 
change without notice. :: :: 9 :: 


Rowland D. Thomas - - - - - Pres’t, 
Hopkin Thomas - - - - -  Vice-Pres’t. 
D. H. Thomas - - - - Sec’y & Treas, 
C.R.Horn - Gen’l. Agent - 50Church St., N.Y, 

















“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 


Bayonne, N. J. 


THE 


= Riad 
= 
LINE 


Of Paint Specialties and Wood Finishing Ma- 
terials are standard for 
EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 

Try our Ad-el-ite Paint and Varnish 
Remover; works like magic, taking off old, 
hard coats of finish almost instantly and leaving 
the surface in perfect condition for refinishing. 

Ad-el-ite One-Coat Mission Finishes a 
Stain and finish complete in one coat producing 
the velvety old Spanish Mission effect. Goes 
twice as far as other similar goods. 

Ad-el-ite Fillers and Stains recognized 
everywhere by practical men as the most trans- 
parent, permanent and uniform on the market. 

Samples for testing or finished wood panels 
gladly furnished free upon request. 


The Ad-el-ite People 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 




















Y 
LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 














SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest, 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas, 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ws are the origi- 

nal and only 

makersintheworld 

of Genuine Spar 

Composition, and 

Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 

servative. These 

goods we have 

manufactured al- 

most thirty years, 

by a process exclu- 

siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


others have taken ty of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. 1 and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architecturai 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A, 














FIRST 


to adopt the Union Label on Overalls 


AND 
ALWAYS 


the biggest and best known manufac- 
turers of working clothes 


the world over. 


SWEET-ORR & Co. 


Department 910. 817 Broadway, NEW YORK 





THE WORKING MAN 


AND HIS FAMILY 


CAN GET EVERYTHING TO SATISFY THEIR WANTS ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND AT 








NO CONNECTION ANY OTHER STORE 


SIEGEL COOPER 


Sixt J.B.GREENHUT. PRES. 








THE BIG STORE 


Everything for Housekeeping. Everything to Lighten Labor. 
Everything for Pleasure. Everything in Clothing. 


PRICES TO SUIT ALL POCKETBOOKS. 
QUALITIES TO SUIT THE MOST FASTIDIOUS. 








KING’S WINDSOR CEMENT 


FOR 


Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


Elastic in its nature, can be applied with 25 per cent less labor, and has 1214 per cent more covering 
capacity than any other similar material. 





J.B. Hing @Company - - - No. 1 Broadway, N. Y. 

















The Value of a Horse Nail 


Is correctly determined by its ACTUAL HOLDING 
AND DRIVING QUALITIES. 

Nohorse nail exists which has the tensile strength 
or drives as well as “ The Capewell” nail. 

The majority of the shoers of the United States 


” 


long since discovered this and use “The Capewell 
brand. 

Every horseshoer and horse owner gets THE 
GREATEST NAIL VALUE when he specifies for 
“ Capewell”’ nails. 








MADE BY 


The Capewell Horse Nail Company 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Horseshoe Nails in the World 
































